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Preface to the First Edition 


An Introduction to Philosophy of Education is a treatise 
really meant for introducing to the readers the fundamentals 
of Educatinal Philosophy. 

I approach the study of Philosophy of Education mainly 
from the Scientific and naturalistic standpoint of Professor 
Nunn and from the practical or Pragmatic standpoint of 
Professor Dewey. I have endeavowred to show that education 
being progressive, its curriculum and method etc. are natur- 
ally guided by the aims of education formulated by different 
philosophers of different times. 

During my teaching the subject a pretty long time in diff- 
erent colleges of west-Bengal, I found that many stndents 
have little or no acquaintance with philosophical thought and 
so they are not very much interested in Teading the standard 
books of Philosophies of education. It is also not always 
possible to have a convenient access to the contents of these 
books and so I have cited in my book the authorities Verba- 
tim and have made the references direct and precise as far as 
possible. 

An humble attempt has been made to cover almost the 
whole syllabus for Paper I of the B.A. and B.Ed. course of 
the main Universities of India. Summaries at the end of each 
chapter have been given for quick understanding of the prob- 
lems. 

I take this opportunity to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the pioneer writers of the books in this field. I regret to 
mention that inspite of our sincere attempts, some errors 
might have occurred. I always welcome the suggestions for 
improvement of this book. I will deem my endeavour fruit- 
ful if this little treatise is helpful to them for whom it is 
written. I am really grateful to Sri Saktipada Ghose 
M.Com, proprietor of J. N. Ghose and Sons for his invaluable 
help in getting the book printed and published, 

10/3, Deodar Street, Author 

Calcutta-700 019 Jyoti Prokash Mitra 

The 5 th February, 1976 

B.C.ERT. West Renga} 
Date 
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Preface to the Second Edition 


The Second Edition of Introduction to Philosophy of Edu- 
cation is published as a result of warm acceptance of the book 
by its readers and the students. 

I am encouraged by the Principals of different Training 
colleges to add a chapter on Sociology and Education to 
make the book more helpful to the students of education. The 
introduction of this specific chapter on Sociology and Edu- 
cation is an attempt to view Philosophy of Education in its 
social perspective. In understanding and educating an indi- 
vidual, the necessity of looking at individuals as group- 
members hardly needs to be overemphasized. Group-mem- 
bership provides a sine qua non for specifying interactional 


‘context of human social behaviour. 


The second edition is being published by ‘Academic 
and Professional’ instead of the earlier publisher of the first 
edition for certain obvious reasons. Additions and alterations 
have been made in this edition where ever necessary and also 
efforts made to correct the printing mistakes detected in the 
first edition as far as possible. 

I owe much to Dr. A.K. Mitra, Professor, Jadavpur 
University for his untiring help and co-operation in going 
through the proofs. Iam also grateful to Dr. R. Das, Princi- 
pal David Hare Training College for his valuable suggestion 
in writing out this book. Mrs. Anita De, M.Sc., B. Ed. my 
student and Professor Sumitra Mitra also helped me in taking 


dictation for preparing the manuscript. 
Author 


Jyoti Prokash Mitra 


10/3, Deodar Street 
Calcutta-19 
The 30th January, 1982 
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CHAPTER I 
CESARE. re Lt. es N 
Concept, Scope and Function 
of Education 


A. EDUCATION; What it is : (Concept) 


Traditionally education is the process of storing up of 
the empty mind with the golden grains of knowledge. This 
‘is known as ‘gold-sack’ theory. Education is here considered 
as a process of imparting knowledge from outside and know- 
ledge is imparted in the learners’ mind in the ready made 
fashion. 


The supporters of this “Storage”? theory believe that 
knowledge is es$ential for promoting human welfare. The 
Storage of knowledge acquired is transmitted to the next 
generation. The cultural achievements of the fore-fathers 
Properly appropriated lead to the harmonious development 
of personality of the child. 


By way of criticism it may be said that this theory of 
storage or “accretion” transmitted to the next generation 
limit knowledge to information of facts and also to abstract 
ideas beyond the range of child’s experience. Education 
being storing of verbal knowledge, neglects the physical 
developments of the child and misses the integral relation 
between physical and mental growth. This theory does not 
consider the emotional and volitional development of the 
child. 


This theory also fails.to recognise the intimate relationship 
between life and education, between school and society. It is 
therefore sociologically unsound. Education designates that 
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basic social process whereby individuals acquire the culture 
of their Society. We call this the process of Socialisation. 
But this does not exhaust the meaning of the term education. 
Two necessary aspects of culture—conservation and creativity 
—James Brown, ‘‘Theories of education.” 


Education comes from the latin word ‘educare’ which 
means to educate, to bring up, to foster, to lead, to rear. In 
ancient days, man needed education, to gather experience as 
a preparation for the struggle for existence. 


In the limited sense education means instruction (i) learn- 
ing in School from the teachers following a particular curri- 
culum, (ii) approval by society through examinations ; (iii) the 
framing of the curriculum by the leaders of society, the 
guardians and directors of education. The educand is passive 

. and silent in learning and (vi) learning for earning livelihood 
(utilitarian view). For earning livelihood the child has to 
learn different vocations and to be specialised in any branch of 
a yocation according to his apptitude, intelligenée and interest, 


though with the Greeks, education was a training for liesure, 
not for livelihood. 


Scientific Conceptions: Raymont in his ‘Principles of 
Education’ says that education is the way of development of a 
child from infancy to maturity. Education helps an individual 
to adjust. ‘‘Education means that process of development in 
which consists the passage of a human being from infancy to 
maturity, the process whereby he gradually adapts himself 


in various ways to his physical, social and spiritual environ- 
ment’’.? 


Horne says “Education makes an individual physically, 
intellectually, and emotionally fit to adjust in the process of 
life”. Education thus is a process of development and adjust 


ment. The word ‘development’? may mean self development 
or unfoldment of the seeds within the self. 


ił Raymont—The principles of education chap-I, Page 4. 
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Nunn stresses on the development of the individual self. 
“Educational efforts must, it would seem, be limited to secur- 
ing for every one the conditions under which individuality is 
most completely developed—that is to enabling him to make 
his original contribution to the variegated whole of human life 
as full and as truly characteristic as his nature permits”. 


Mackenzie in his ‘outline of social philosophy’ describes 
education as a process continuing throughout life developing 
personality. 


Whitehead—‘‘The only object of education is the develop- 
ment of a complete life. This development of a complete life 
is possible through education and through the acquisition of 
the art of the utilisation of knowledge”. What education has 
to impart is an intimate sense for the power of ideas, 
for the beauty of ideas, and for the structure of ideas, 
together with a particular body of knowledge which has 
Peculiar reference to the life of the being possessing it. A 
mind so disciplined should be both more abstract and more 
concrete. Mind isto be trained in the comprehension of 
abstract thought and analysing of facts. “By rythm of 
education” Whitehead speaks about the stages of mental 
growth : the stage of Romance is the stage of first apprehen- 
sion ; “we are in the presence of immediate cognisance of fact, 
Only intermittently subjecting facts to systematic dissection” ; 
the stage of Precision represents an addition to knowledge 
when width of relationship is sub-ordinated to exactness of 
formulation ; and the stage of Generalisation, similar to Hegel’s 


‘synthesis’. 

_ Education is development or growth of life and develop- 
mentis taken in the sense of maturation. Growth of life in 
the wider sense means the expression of life. 

Pestalozzi says: “Education is the harmonised expression 
of physical intellectual, moral and active phases of life”. All 
Possibilities and potentialities are fully expressed through 
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other questions— aims, ideals values etc in education. Ross 
puts it, “Education is very much concerned with aims, ideals, 
standards and values, and these in themselves are beyond the 
province of pure psychology .--Thus, education can not be 
described as applied psychology, nor ought the school to be 
regarded as a mere psychological laboratory”. Brubacher 
clearly points out that there are three which principally concern 
education and they are ethics or the theory of values; epistemo- 
logy or the theory of knowledge and metaphysics or the general 
theory of being or reality. Education in its wider sense does 
not mean mere learning nor vacational training for earning 
one’s livelihood. It means development of body, mind and son): 
It is impossible, therefore (in the wider sense of education) 

“to make a plan of it—it is a continuous process of life- 
experience. 


Education is changing and dynamic. New experiences are 
being interpreted in the light of old ones. 


Education is not the experiences only of the present, but is 
the storing up of the values of experiences for the next genera- 
tion —it is a continuous process. 


Co-ordination is education. There are at least four kinds 
of co-ordination : Co-ordination between man and his enviro- 
nment ; co-ordination between man and man and society ; CO- 
ordination between the inner-self and the outer-self of the 
individual and co-ordination between man and God and the 
moral sense. Through all these co-ordinations the whole 


personality develops and education helps to maintain social 
and moral values. 


Education has its great impact upon democratic society. 
Dewey in his ‘Democracy and Education’ has made a thorough. 
discussion about it. He finds that the present system of educa- 
tion (utilitarian, vocational and technical) has made an indivi- 


1. Ground work of educational psychology, Page 15. 
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dual selfish— there is no effort to forma “‘Socialised Mind”. 
There is a conflict between these two and education should 
make provision for overcoming this conflict. 


C. Functions of Education : 


Adjustment is to be made with the physical environment. 
Adjustment does not mean the acceptance of the physical en- 
vironment as it is. But to control and to reconstruct it for 
utilisation. Education helps the individualto explore and 
discover the physical phenomena to make them his own. This 
intellectual understanding of the physical world will accom- 
pany affective and conative adjustments. 


Education helps fo exist. It helps an individual to utilise 
his experiences—environmental and social in adjustment of life. 
Lower animals, on the other hand, fail to utilise their experien- 
ces for lack of reason and understanding and mainly adjust 
through instincts but fail to adjust when new situations in their 
life arise. 


Plasticity in human life makes education possible. Human 
instincts are “pliant and uncertain tendencies, seeds that may 
never spring up”. Dr. Fleming says—‘‘Much behaviour which 
used to be called instinctive is therefore now considered to 
be more fairly described as learned built up or ‘conditioned’ 
by the experiences to which an individual has been 
subjected.” Education brings changes in individual life and 
environment being changed by education makes room for 
the growth of civilisation. 


Education is co-extensive with life and life is adjustment :— 
(a) Individual adjustment : Horne says that education enables 
an individual to adjust with his environment for his existence. 
To quote Horne ‘Education should be thought of as the 
process of man’s reciprocal adjustment to nature, to his 


SET A ATER . 
1. The social psychology of education, Page 12. 
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fellows, and to the ultimate nature of the cosmos. In. this 
process the individual both adjusts himself to his world and 
in a lesser senses, his world to himself”. Education helps 
the child to overcome the conflicts between individual and 
social consciousness. Then arise the conflicts between 
instinctive -urges and intellectual judgment, and between 
emotional desires and moral discipline. Education also helps 
the individual to overcome these conflicts. We must remember 
that man controls his environment through education brings 
changes in it but at the same time he is no less influenced 
by his environment, though he ‘does not surrender to it. 
Here lies the difference between man and the lower animals 
who are subject to environmental influences and succumb to 
them. Bossing holds: ‘The function of education is con- 
ceived to be the adjustment of man to his environment, which 
contemplates man’s adaptation to and the reconstruction of his 
environment tothe end that the most enduring satisfaction 
may accrue to the individual.’* 


(b) Another function of education is to help an indivi- 
dual to adjust with the social and physical environment. Man 
can not live alone and he is not self-sufficient, he is born in 
society, lives in society and becomes full fledged through edu- 
cation in society and atlast he perishes. Nunn says “it is 
sufficiently plain that a man becomes what he becomes mainly 
as the result of his reaction to social environment’’.' 


Education is a social function. It is though education also 
that society exists, develops and is preserved. Society is not 
an aggregate of individuals—it is a living relation between 
persons and it is dynamic. Even Rousseau who was an 
intense individualist, realised that the individual has to take 
his place in society and to enjoya modified and regulated 
freedom in social life. Society preserves and maintains tradi- 
tions, culture and the values of education through generations. 


1. Education its data and first principle, Page 11. 
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H If education fails to culminate the experiences of the present 
with those of the past and transmit them to the next 
generation then the ‘genial forge’ of society dries up. 


(c). Education is individual adjustment and social con- 
‘servation but it also helps in social progress. Human life 
is changeable and creative and education fosters this creative- 
ness inyman making room for simultaneous individual and 
social progress. - The society which exists by conserving the 
past traditions but fails to create is very poor and can not 
live in the true sense. Man should adjust not only with outer 
environment for his existence, but there should also be inner 
adjustment and creation of art, literature, philosopy, psycho- 
logy, science etc. and itis possible only from education when 
individuals and society will progress and develop. ; 


Conner says—“If generation had to learn for itself what has 
been learned by its predecessors, no sort of intellectual or 
social development could be possible and the present state 
of society would be little different from the society ofthe old 
stone age.” 


SUMMARY 


A. Education what it is—Scientific conception. adjust- 
ment to physical, social and spiritual. environment ; continuous 
l process of development—development of a complete life. 


Rythm of education—Stages of Romance, Precision and 
Generalisation. Education is dynamic socialisation. It is 
an active bipolar process. Education is ‘Elan vital’, life force 
itself. Evolution of self from within—process of self 
realisation. 


B. Scope of Education :—Education is co-extensive with 
life; Scope of education being determined by the aim and 
content of education—it mingles philosophy with philosophy 
of education. Different philosophical theories with aims, 
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ideals and methods etc. are all coming within the scope, 
Psychological processes and sociological studies are also 
included in its scope. - Education not only is concerned with 
the experiences of life of the present but it stores up the values 
of experience for the next generation. It is not only vocational, 
technical or spiritual but it makes an effort to forma 
“Socialised mind.” 


C. Functions of Education Education helps to utilise 
experience to adjust in new situation of life making room for 
the growth of civilisation. It is a process of reciprocal 
adjustment to nature helping in overcoming conflicts between 
individual and. social consciousness. Education is also 
social in its function by maintaining the ‘genial forge’ of 
society ; it not only helps in individual adjustment and social 
conservation but it also helps in social progress. 


References : 


(1) Raymont—The Principles of Education 

(2) C.M. Fleming—The Social Psychology of Education 
(3) T.P. Nunn—Education its data and first principles 
(4) Jhon Dewey —Democracy and Education 

(5) John Dewey —Experience and Education. 


Questions : 


1. What is education? Distinguish between the popular 
and scintific conceptions of education. 


2. Education is principally concerned with the theory of 
values (ethics) ; theory of knowledge (epistemology) and 
theory of being (metaphysics)—Do you agree? Discuss. 


3. Education has been used in a wider sense as well as 


in a narrower sense. Explain clearly the two uses of the 
word ‘education‘. 
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“4. Education teaches social adjustment. Consider the 
definition and attempt a more comprehensive definition of 


education. 


5. “Education should be thought of as the process of 
man’s’reciprocal adjustment to nature, to his fellows, and to 
the ultimate nature of the cosmos’’—Discuss. 


6. Define education and fully discuss its scope and. 


functions. 


4 
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philosophy is to concentrate on theoretical principles as 
upon their significance for life in general and for education 
in particular. Many educators would be prepared to regard 
the study of education as a branch of applied philosophy. 
Sir Jhon Adams prescribed education as the dynamic side of 
philosophy. 


Educational philosophy may be normative for formulating 
goals, norms or standards to conduct educational process. 
It is believed that pilosophy of education has exclusive 
jurisdiction over values. If a Philosopher is asked why he 
favours certain values, his answer is based on scientific find- 
ings and that the formulation of such values are not arbitary. 
The philosophers of the ‘great tradition’ agree that there 
are at least four ultimate values, which are desired for 
their own sake and these are happiness, truth, beauty and 
goodness. The pragmatists however deny the existence of 
ultimate values and believe that all values are subjective and 
relative to man. “The Philosophy of education is not a 
poor relation of general Philosophy even though it is often 
so treated by philosophers. It is ultimately the most significant 


phase of philosophy. For it is through the process of 
education that knowledge is obtained Dewey. 


- Educational philosophy is not only speculative and norma- 
tive but it is critical too, and to be scientifically and mathema- 
tically accurate it becomes almost indistinguishable from 
mathematics and science. 


There are three major philosophies of education: Differ- 
ences in educational philosophy arise basically from different 
attitudes towards reality, rathér toward the know-ability of 
reality. The classic view is that reality is knowable and 
human intelligence jg capable of knowing it. Once known, 
this knowledge can be introduced into the curriculum. 


Another view 


is that all one knows of reality are 
nothing but mental 


Teactions to reality. Reality is forever 


== r 
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beyond our knowing. ‘Truth is found in the consisten cy of our 
constructs of reality.” In other words, truth is something 
which is created by the knowing mind. Form the metaphysical 
aspect, the idealists believe that even if the objects of 
knowledge can exist apart from the knowing mind, the ultimate 
nature of reality is however mental or spiritual. 


Realism maintains that the objects of knowledge exist 
independently of the knower. Knowledge is thought in terms 
of discovery rather than .of creation. Metaphysically the 
reality is there outside and it is possible to know the reality 
as itis. The mind does not change the object in knowing 
it. But it must be remembered. that a realist need not be a 
materialist. i 


Every true philosophy, however must be both idealistic 
and realistic. Without Realisma philosophy would be void 
of substance and matter : without idealism, it would be void 


of form and truth. 


‘The last view does not consider whether we know reality or 
only our ideas of reality. This philosophy of education defines 
knowledge in terms of successful adaptation to environment. 
“Truth is what works”. 


The Pragmatic theory of knowledge indicates the progres- 
sive conception of the curriculum. The pragmatists approach 
both value and truth through experience. Society is a mode 
of shared experience”. Education takes place through parti- 


cipation in society. 


Pragmatists, like Dewey, base their progressive education 
on pragmatic theory of knowledge. The followers of Rousseau 
however accept the basis of progressive education on human 
nature itself. These “romantic materials’ have profound 
reverence for nature as represented in individual child needs. 
Human nature develops according to laws. The educators 
must learn what these laws are. Child nature becomes the 
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norm of education. The child is spontaneously self-active and 
interest and freedom follow as the vehicle of self-expression. 


The emphasis on the individual in naturalism is also present 
in existentialism. The ultimate concern of existentialists is 
with the meaning of existence. An existentialist philosophy of 
education depends largely upon the students’ own eéxperienee in 
meeting particular situations. The - existence of objects 
depends on experience of it. \ 


Against these progressive philosophies of education, idea- 
lism has been unwilling to acknowledge its twentieth century 
off-spring, pragmatism. Idealism advocates individuality and 
freedom in education. It cannot be denied. that the idealistic 
pattern of modern educational philosophy is platonic. Ideas 
are ultimate. Ideas are not merely mental states. “They 
are the immaterial moulds into which all matter is cast. 
They are the ideals or standards by which the things of 
sense are to be judged. While matter is known through 
the senses, its ideal or principle is grasped by the mind. 
But most important for the educational philoshphy of essen- 


tialism is the fact that these ideas or forms are eternal, 
unchanging’’—Brubacher. 


The heart of reality is to be found in reason. Reason is 
absolute—it is the Absolute. The Absolute progressively 
reveals through nature. The idealistic educational Philosophy 
is a quest for understanding the Absolute. 


Some essentialists are however inclined to think that 
external object rather than ideas constitute the ultimate 
reality. This philosophy is known as realism, which reduces 
mind to an aspect of matter. Education, with the natura- 
listic realist is concerned with the world “as it is here and 
now”. Truth means correspondence to reality. Stimulus- 
response type of learning is practised by the realists. 


It is sometimes argued by thinkers like Freeman and 
others that the advances in science of education will render 
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the philosophy of education redundant. But instead of 
science and philosophy being in conflict with each other, 
they should be regarded as complementary; -“The purpose 
of philosophy of education” Dewey argues, “that philosophy 
is concerned with determining the ends of education while- 
the science of education determines the means to be used”. 


There are some who arrange science and philosophy in 
a hierarchical order. Those who claim that philosophy is 
paramount, hold that philosophical truth is not only demons- 
trable but even much more so than are scientific findngs. 
There are others also who subordinate philosopy to science 
and they do so because of the importance they attach to 
experimentalism. The test of experiment removes all doubts 
and perplexities in education. Pragmatic philosophy employs 
the same method but it fails to give the same result 


The scientists however are convinced to admit that the 
world is more than a sum of finite parts, though the scientists 
„study the world part by part and each scientific solution 
of an educational problem begets many problems to solve and 
so the need for educational philosophy will remain so long as 
there is need for seience. There is no escape from a philosophy 
of life and of education. Philosophy and Education are two 
sides of a coin: the former is the contemplative and the 
latter is the active side. 


Philosophy influences the different aspects of education. 
The aims of education are determined by Philosophy of 
life. Nunn says “Every scheme of education being, at 
bottom, a practical philosophy necessarily touches life at 
every point.” The ultimate values of life, which the Philoso- 
phers discover become the aims of education. 


Not only the aims, but even the curriculum of education 

is influenced by philosophy. The curriculum is the means 

g _2nd so the different means are adopted to reach the different 
ends (aims) of education. It is very difficult to form a 


I. Phil. Edu.—2 
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universal curriculum. The idealists, the naturalists and the 
pragmatists differ in their principles of philosophy and so 
they differ in. aims of education and also in curricula of 
studies. Briggs holds—‘It is here that education seriously 
needs leaders—leaders who hold a sound comprehensive 
philosophy of which they can convince others and who can 
direct its consistent application to the formulation of appro 
priate curricula.” 


Philosophy of education has its impact on the methods 
of teaching also. The Naturalists lay- stress on teaching aids 
to enkindle the interests of the individual child, the idealists 
consider that the ideal personality of the teacher will be 
more helpful in teaching and the pragmatists believe in the 
child’s life centric education and so the ‘activity’ method in 
teaching is being accepted by the pragmatists. 


SUMMARY 


Philosophy and Education—close interaction and either is 
incomplete without the other ; Education is progressive and 
constant reconstruction of experience—thus a quest for 
philosophical principle ; Educational philosophy. pays high 
regard to life seiences as well as to social sciences. Philosophy 
is general theory of education—it is speculative—a quest for 
wholeness or unity that is eternal. Educator pursues knowledge 
for its own sake so he looks to philosophy for provision of 
principles. Educators may be prepared to regard the study 
of education as a branch of applied philosophy—as the dyna- 
mic study of philosophy. 


Educational philosophy is normative—there are four ulti 
mate values—Happiness(Ananda), Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ness. Itisnot only normative but critical too and may be 
scientifically and mathematically accurate. Differences arise 
from different attitudes toward the knowability of reality. 
The classic view is that reality is knowable and once known, 
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this knowledge can be introduced into the curriculum z 
another view—all one knows of reality are nothing but mental 
reactions to reality—reality is for ever beyond our knowing— 
truth is something which is created by the knowing mind. 
Metaphysically, the ultimate nature of reality is mental or 
spiritual. 


Realism maintains that the objects of knowledge exist in- 
dependently of the knower. Knowledge is an act of discovery 
tather than an act of creation. 


_ True philosophy must be both idealistic and realistic— 
without realism, philosophy would be void of substance and 
Without idealism, it would be void of form and truth. 


‘The phi'osophy of education defines knowledge as success- 
ful adaptation to environment—truth is what works. The 
Pragmatic theory of knowledge indicates progressive concep- 
tion of the curriculum ; the Romantic Naturalists have pro- 
found reverence for nature—child’s nature becomes the norm 
of education. This emphasis on the individual in naturalism 
iS also present in existentialism. Idealism is unwilling : to 
acknowledge its 20th century offspring, Pragmatism. Idealism 
advocates individuality and freedom and that the idealistic 
Pattern of modern educational philosophy is platonic. The 
idealistic philosophy of education is in quest for understanding 
the Absolute. Realism reduces mind to an aspect of matter. 
Stimulus—response type of learning is practised by the 


realists. 


Education as a science is not in conflict with philosophy — 
they are complementary—philosophy determines the end and 
Science determines the means to be used. There is no escape 
from a philosophy of life and of education. 

Philosophy influences the different aspects of education. 
The aims of education are propounded by the philosophers on 
the basis of the ultimate values of life. The curriculum is 
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the means to attain the end (aim) and the curricula are made 
according to the principles of thought of the philosophers. 
Methods of teaching are greately influenced by the doctrines of 
philosophy—the different philosophers of different schools i.e., 
the idealists, the naturalists and the pragmatists adopt different 
methods of teaching to attain knowledge and to fulfil the 
aims of education. 
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Questions. 


1. “The art of education will never attain complete 
clearness in itself without philosophy”. Critically examine 
the statement and show how education is influenced by philo- 
sophy. 

2. How can philosophy be defined ‘as the general theory 
of education’ as Dewey suggests ? Does it help in forming 
fundamental dispositions—intellectual and emotional, toward 
nature and society ? 


3. Education is not a new process, but is receiving new 
interpretation. Discuss this aspect of education from the point 
of view of the individual and of the society. 
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4. Discuss the relation between Education and Philosophy. 
How is education influenced by different schools of philoso- 
phy ? 

5. Educational Philosophy is both normative and critical 
— Do you agree? Give reasons. 


6. ‘Education is life’-—Discuss the statement wih special 
teference to pragmatic philosophy. 
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CHAPTER Ili 


Educational Psychology-its Bearing on 
Philosophy of Education 


Psychology is a young science. Asa part of philosophy, 
it goes back to Plato and Aristotle. The primary object of 
the Greek Philosophers in the sixth and seventh centuries B. C. 
was to find a central substance from which all else could be 
derived. Material substances were sometimes chosen. Demo- 
critus conceived the world to be made up of tiny atoms or 
particles in motion, their interaction being responsible for all 
that we observe. Plato sharply distinguishes between soul and 
body and soul being immaterial may apprehend an ideal world 
and it survives the death of the body —Aristotle tried to bridge 
the gulf, his master (Plato) had placed between, soul and body. 
According to Aristotle, the soulis the form of the whole 
organism. The mind is not isolated from the thing known. In 
knowing “the mind is the object. This gives us a functional 
definition of mind or soul. Mind is a process. 


Descartes ‘in the seventeenth century’ attempted a descrip- 
tion of the relation of nervous processes to mental processes. 
and behaviour. 


According to him the rational acts were utterly distinct 
from the mechanical. This theory involved a sharp cleavage, 
between animal functions and higher functions. Descartes 
retained the soul as an entity outside the spatial order. Soul 
was ‘unextended’. Descartes himself recognised his difficulties. 
If mind and matter were totally different things how could 
there be a working relation between the two ? 
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To Spinoza, mind and body are aspects of one reality ; so 
that physiology and psychology are utterly fused ; “memory 
is a sequence of mental events corresponding to a sequence of 
bodily events (arising from earlier impressions made on the 
body). The emotions and motives of mankind are deeply 
irrational and often operate unconsciously so as to lead to 
self-deception”. 


Leibnitz also like Spinoza did not believe in interaction 
between soul and body. Mindand body seem to interact 
simply because of a pre-established harmony. Through 
Descartes’s interactionism, Spinoza’s monism and Leibnitz’s 
parallelism, the seventeenth century outlined three of the major 
body-mind theories which dominated eighteenth and nineteenth 
century thought. 


In order to understand the psychology of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, we are to consider the English 
‘empricism’ of Hobbes and his successors. To Hobbes every 
thought, feeling and purpose was simply internal motion. His 
Work as a psychologist centres in close observation of his own 
mental processes. Sensation is continuation of that motion 
which has impinged upon the sense-organs transmitting its 
Motion through the nerves to the brain. After the external 
Object has ceased to act upon the sense-organ, the motion in 


the brain may continue. 


lower of Hobbes holds that ideas come 


Locke the great fol F s whi 
perience 1S white 


from experience ; the mind before all ex! 
Paper”. Ideas need not arise directly from sense-impressions 


—they come either from sensation, or from reflection, an 
“inner sense”. Locke, however, proceeded to distinguish 
between “primary” and “secondary” qualities of aea 
Primary qualitieş produce in us ideas resembling the p na 
Stimuli, ahead secondary qualities are pa ae ci 
external objects which produce in us ideas unlike anything 


Teally existing in the external world. 
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Locke’s immediate follower Berkeley rejected the distinction 

between primary and secondary qualities of Locke. The whole 
objective world isa pure hypothesis. When we analyse, for 
example, our experience of a rose, we encounter such qualities 
as redness, fragrdnce, softness of petals etc., but these are 
plainly just sensations. Objects external to experience are 
nothing at all. But Berkeley was eager to find some kind of 
unity in mental life, a soul to bring all the experiences together. 
Hume declared that he had examined his consciousness without 
succeeding in finding evidence for the soul. The central 
psychological contribution of Hume was the analysis of the 
stream of thought into one endlessly changing Kaleidoscopic 
series of experiences. 


In order to protest against Hobbes’s mechanism and 
Hume’s indifference to the claims of the soul, Thomas Reid, 
the leader of the Scottish School of Psychology undertook to 
show that the scepticism of Hume was absurd and that we 
know perfectly well that we have minds, the capacity to 
perceive real things, to think and to act rationally. There 
are definite and distinct faculties or capacities of the 
soul. 


Psychology thus began by being a study of mind. Through 
many centuries it was an off-shoot from Philosophy. The 
emphasis was laidon the nature of mind and the processes 
involved in thinking. The methods were those of theorising 
and introspection. It was in 1900 that psychology became 
experimental. Experiments on the senses and muscular 
movements were followed by experiments on learning and 
memory. “In theory the psychologists of 1900 subscribed to 
the orthodox definition of psychology as the science of consci- 
ousness : but in practice they were studying man‘s performan- 
ces rather than his states of consciousness. In theory they 
stood for an analytical psychology patterned after chemistry, 
with elementary sensations, images and feelings, and with 
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complex thoughts and emotions composed of these elements ; 
but in practice they often disregarded this scheme”? 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century Psychology 
has received the status of an independent study in most of the 
Universities of the world. Psychology has become the science 
which seeks to interpret in psychical or mental terms the 
behaviour of living organism so far as that is psychically and 


socially conditioned. 


The teacher, as he is concerned with the modification of 
behaviour undoubtedly gets invaluable help in the newer 
Psychology. Psychology, of course, can not decide the aim of” 
education, it can tell us how far that aim is practicable 
and help us to evaluate our results—it does not give us a 
Philosophy of education, but it provides the materials for a 
science of education. 


Educational Psychology is an applied branch of psychology 
and it is relevant to the aims of the educator. The aim of 
education determines the scope of educational psychology. 
If the aim of education is to impart knowledge only then 
educational psychology concerns itself primarily with the learn- 
ing process, reasoning, money and perception. Again, if we 
educate for character, then educational psychology should in- 
clude detailed studies of temperament, personality, drives and 
instincts. Of course, we must remember that psychology can 
not formulate the aim of education. Dr. James Dreyer has 
argued tnat the bearing of psychology on the aim of education 
does not end with its deciding whether it is possible or impos- 
sible. He points out that without the help of psychology 
the educator can not know whether he has succeeded in his 


aim or not. 


aimed at developing an 


Education is a designed process 
tion is development 


individual. In the broardest sense, educa 


1. Wood-worth R, S. Contemporary Schools of Psychology, Page 9. 
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involving all that goes on in life, inside and outside school. 
“The purpose of education is to promote the development of a 
well-integrated person, capable of exercising such responsibi- 
lity in society as his powers allow’’.t 


The purpose of educational thus defined by Peel helps us in 
determining the scope of educational psychology. The word 
‘development’ implies mental and emotional growth—particu- 
lary during childhood and adolescence. Motivation, perception 
and thinking also come within the scope. The process of 
development leads to ‘integrated person’, that is, we need to 
study the psychology of personality. Again, education develops 
the individual so far ‘as his powers allow’ implies that indivi- 
duals are differently endowed by nature and inheritance. We 
must also know something of the social relationship of the 
individual to society. We must know something about the way 
in which attitudes and values are formed. Thus educational 
psychology is concerned with the study of learning the growth 
of human personality, the individual differences and person in 
relation to society. 


What is the method of Educational Psychology? As in all 
sciences, the data are got by observation and experiment. The 
traditional method of observation use in psychology is intros- 
pection. James Sully in outlines of psychology says “I abide 
by the old conception that psychology is distinctly marked off 
from the physical or natural sciences as having to do with 
the phenomena of the inner world, and employing its own 
method or instrument namely, introspection’’. 


But this subjective method of introspection is inadequate- 
Educational psychology for its progress depends on the 
results of objective research. We can objectively observe 
children in their normal situations of classroom. play, home 
etc ; we can deliberately control the situations in order to 
study particular aspects of their behaviour and we may 


1. Peel, E. A—The Psychological Basis of Education, Page 4. 
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also ask individuals to report their doings, attitudes, and 
wishes etc. The educational psychologist will have to make 
decisions on the basis of the available evidence. We can 
not but admit that there is sufficient regularity in human 
behaviour to make it subject to scientific study ; whether 
human conduct is completely determined is a question out- 
side the scope ofa factual account. Psychology is an 
objective science in a similar sense to the science of Physics. 
When the research worker in psychology in order to measure 
the aesthetic judgments of children apply tests of pictorial 
composition or apply intelligence tests to measure their 
mental abilities, he is frequently criticised for getting out 
of his experiment only what he has put in. This criticism 
however, is based on a wrong notion. It is often thought 
that scientific concepts refer to: things which actually exist 
and that the scientists’ cleverness lies in isolating these: 
really existing things and measuring them. Thus it might 
be thought that bodies have length, and that’ the scientist 
discovers this fact and then proceeds to measure that length. 
Similarly, it might be thought that people have intelligence 
and that the scientist discovers this fact and then proceeds 
to measure intelligence. Thus we would be dealing with 
Scientific laws and concepts whlch existed in nature indepen- 
dently of man. Thurstone rightly observes : “To discover 
a scientific law is merely to discover that a man-made 
scheme serves to unify, and thereby to simplily, comprehen- 
sion of a certain class of natural phenomena. A scientific 
law is not to be thought of as having an independent 
existance which some scientist is fortunate to stumble upon. 
A scientific law is net a part of nature. It is only a way 
of comprehending nature”. Intelligence is not something 
directly given in’ nature, which we may succeed in isolating 
and measuring. Just as it is convenient to postulate sphysicat 
forces in describing the movements of physical ouas So 
it is also naturalto postulate abilities and their absence 
as primary causes of the successful completion of a task 
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by some individuals and of the failure of other individuals 
in the same task. “When the physicist measures the length 
ofa piece of material he defines length, by the method 
he uses to measure it, just as much as the psychologist 
defines intelligence by the test which he constructs, or 
aesthetic response by limiting himself to a particular selec- 
tion of pictures or patterns.” 1 


Educational psychology is the science of education and 
helps the educator to understand the development of his 
pupils, their capacities and the processes by which they 
learn and also their social relationships. The content of 
educational psychology is determined by the purpose of 
education but it has also some educational application. 

W.C. Trow suggests that educational psychology may be 
defined “as the study of the application of individual and 
social psychology, as subject matter, research techniques 
and professional services to human development in a controlled 
environment.” 

SUMMARY 


Psychology asa part of Philosophy goes back to Plato 
and Aristotle. Plato distinguishes between soul and body 
and soul being immaterial survives the death of the body. 
Aristotle bridges the gulf and he considers soul as the form 
of the whole organism. In knowing, mind is the object 
and Aristotle thus gives a functional definition of mind or 
soul. Mind is a process. 

Descartes in the 17th century upheld a distinction between 
mind and body. Mind is un-extended or conscious and 
body is extended or material. He could not solve the problem 


of interaction between mind and body when they are absolu- 
tely different in nature. 


To Spinoza, mind and body are two aspects of one reality 
running parallel to each other. Leibnitz thinks that intera- 


1, Peel, E,A.—The Psychological Basis of Education 


a 
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ction between mind and body is possible because of pre-esta- 
blished harmony. 


Descartes’s interactionism, Spinoza’s monism and Leibniz’s 
parallelism through pre-established harmony dominated 18th 
and 19th century thought. - 


According to Locke, the great follower of Hobbes ‘ideas’ 
come from experience and mind before ali experience is 
‘white paper’. He distinguishes between primary and secon- 
dary qualities—primary qualities produce ideas resembling 
the physical stimuli and the secondary qualities are those 
aspects of external objects producing ideas unlike anything 
really existing in the external world. 


Berkeley rejected the distinction between. primary and 
secondary qualities of Locke. To Berkeley the whole objec- 
tive world is a pure hypothesis. Objects external to experience 
are nothing at all. Berkeley wanted to find out a soul to 
unite all experiences together but failed. Hume -did not 
find any evidence of soul but a stream of consciousness 


endlessly changing. He was a Sceptic. 


Thomas Reid, however, says that we have minds with the 
Capacity to perceive real things to think and to act rationally. 


In 1900, psychology became experimental—a science of 
Consciousness. In theory, it was analytical psychology but 


in practice it was studying man’s behaviour. 


In the 20th century, psychology became psychically and 
Socially conditioned. 


annot decide the aim of education—it can 


P c 7 
ae cation, but it provides the 


not give us a philosophy of edu 
materials for a science of education. 

The aim of ‘education determines the scope of educa- 
tional psychology. If the aim of education is to impart 
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knowledge, educational psychology is concerned with learning 
processes, reasoning, memory and perception etc. Again, if 
‘education is for character, educational psychology studies 
temperament, personality, drives etc. 


Again, education develops the individual leading to inte- 
grated personality we must therefore with the help of psycho- 
logy, know something of the social relationships of the indivi- 
dual to society and also the ways in which attitudes and values 
are formed. 


Methods of psychology—observation and experiment. The 
subjective method of observation i.e. introspection is inade- 
quate. 


Educational psychology for its progress depends on the 
results of objective research. Psychology is an objective science 
in a similar sense to the science of physics. Psychology also 
establishes scientific laws. A scientific law is not a part of 
nature. It is only a way of comprehending nature. 


Educational psychology is the science of education which 
helps the educator to understand the development of his pu- 
pils, their capacities etc. and also their social relationships. 
The content of educational psychology is determined by the 
purpose of education. 
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Questions. 


1. Psychology began by being a study of mind but it 
became a study of behaviour—Discuss. 

2. How is educational psychology an applied Branch of 
psychology and is relevant to the aim of education ? 

3. “The scope of educational psychology is determined by 
the purpose of education”—Do you agree ? Give reasons. 

4. “Psychology is an objective science in a similar sense to 
the science of Physics” —Justify. 

5. Psychological law is scientific in nature—it is only a 


Way of comprehending nature when the Psychologist defines 
intelligence by the test which he constructs— Give your com- 


ments. 


—- —— 


CHAPTER IV 


The aims of education 


Every person has a Philosophy of life and in the same way 
every educator has a philosophy of education. Education and 
life are co-extensive. ' 


The aims and functions of education have been considered 
in different ways in accordance with the condition and situation 
of life and the ideals of life accepted. 


Education is an art, “Every art” said Aristotle, “is thought 
to aim at some good”. The educators acknowledge the impera- 
tive necessity of the ‘aim of education’. Dewey however says 
that education cannot have any definite specific aim. Nunn- 
admits “that there can be no universal aim of education if that 
aim is to include the assertion of any particular ideal of life ; 
for there are as many ideals as there are persons. Educational 
efforts must, it would seem, be limited to securing for every one 
the conditions under which individuality is most completely 
developed —that is to enabling him to make his original contri- 
bution to the variegated whole of human life. 


Aims of Education in Ancient India. : 


In ancient India the aims of life was salvation (Moksa) and 
the conquering of death by the attainment of Spiritual life. In 
the Upanisads, the attainment of seif-knowledge (Atmajnan) or 
Paragnan or Brahman Jnan, has been acknowledged as the 
true aim of life and education. This self-knowledge makes 
man free from all sorrows sufferings. This aim of educa- 
tion is highly spiritual and it denounces the material and'social 
life of man. In this world of existence it has little significance’ 

} 
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Aims of Education in ‘Western Countries : 


Sophists view: In ancient Greece the Sophists were 
a class of philosophers. The “Homo Mensura’’—man is the 
measure of all truth—was their maxim. The individual man 
was absolutely free—his own judgment, and experience were all 
perfect. The Sophists did not believe in universal rules. The 
only aim of education was to enkindle individualism. This 
extremely individualistic view denies the social and corporate 


life of man. 


Athens: Socrates the great Greek Philosopher believed 
that false satisfaction of empty knowledge was the cause of 
misery and the Sophists were vain. Self-criticism and self- 
examination, the “pang of philosophy” was necessary. Accord- 
ing to him “Know thyself” is the aim of education. This ‘Self- 
knowledge’ is attained through three stages as Plato explained 
later. The first is the stage of ‘opinion’ when the individual 
fails to give sufficient reason for his supposed knowledge ; the 
second is the analytic stage when the individual realises that he 
does not know what he believed to know ; the third is the 
synthetis stage when ‘knowledge’ is attained. At this last stage 
of synthesis, the individual’s experience is critically reconstruc- 
ted and he can justify his beliefs by giving reasons. 


Man will be able to regulate his conduct in the light of the 
universal truth thus acquired at the “synthetic stage” and will 
be able to head a virtuous life creating a harmony between the 
individual and society. It is found that Plato tried to seek 
“harmonial development of all the power” of the individual 
and to bring a harmonious equity with social solidarity. Aris- 
totle, like his master (Plato), accepted the goal of education in 
the ideal harmony between the individual and the society 
through the cultivation of “goodness of intellect” and “good- 
ness of character.” 


‘Self-realisation’ is made by knowledge of the self. Self- 


I. Phil. Edu.—3 
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realisation thus becomes the aim of education. It may mean 
the fulfilment of man’s intrinsic potentialities or realisation of 
eternal life. 


Sparta: With the Sophists, individual needs and the 
realisation of individual-self were important. Society was 
neglected. With the Spartans the demands of state and 
society were more important. Individuals should be moulded 
to fulfil the needs of the State. “Educational freedom in 
such a state, does not mean self-realisation or emancipa- 
tion of individual but rather the sublimation of the indivi- 
dual in the interests of States”. Individuals are neglected. 


In education individual liberty in thought, feeling and action 
was sacrificed to the demands of the state. Education was 
‘more or less physical and moral in character neglecting the 
intellectual and aesthetic aspects. 


Christian aim of Education : 


The Christians believe that the Supreme aim of the indivi- 
‘dual is to know, love and serve God in this mortal world ` 
and finally to enjoy everlasting life of joy and bliss in the 
world to come. Education is thus a process of organised 
activity through which the physical, intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral and spiritual potentialities of the pupils are developed 
both in the individual as an individual and also as a member 
of society so that he may lead the fullest and richest life 
possible in this world and finally attain his ultimate end in the 
world tocome. All other aims such as the development of 
character, the attainment of knowledge etc are sub-ordinate to 
this ultimate end. 


The Christian aim of education was dictated by the Bible. 
The Bible says—God has created man according to his own 
image, Jesus Says—“I am the way. I am the truth and I am 
the Life”. 
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It is not possible to give in details the different views of 
the different philosophers and educators of different ages. We 
may thus generally consider some of the accepted aims of 
education as follows : 


It is adjustment. From psychological point of view proper 
adjustment of an individual to environment may be the 
aim of education. In course of adjustment with the physical 
as well as with the social environment, the individual will 
be able to modify his behaviour and will also control the 
environment. For his physical survival, he requires adjust- 
ment with the physical forces and environment and for his 
social survival his social needs should be fulfilled. It has 
been very nicely said that life is more than meat ; man 
has various other duties, such as acquisition of knowledge, 
realisation of his position as a member of the society, and 
being able to utilise his leisure hours profitably. Raymont 
says, “Education means the process of development in which 
Consists the passage ofa human being from infancy to maturity, 
the process whereby he gradually adapts himself in various 
Ways to his physical, and spiritual environment.” ? 


Locke aptly says that 


Formation of ideal moral character : 
Nothing 


the aim of education should be character formation. 
should be admitted in education which does not conduct 
to the promotion of virtue. Herbart a great exponent 
Of character training. He connected instruction with character- 
‘raining through interest. Herbart repeatedly affirms : “The 
ene Problem, the whole problem of education may be com- 
Prised in a single concept, morality” ‘ 

The idealistic thinkers consider that the 
im of education. In the 
Bhagbat Geeta, it is 
highest Lord, the 


Spiritual aim : 
realisation of the Absolute is the true a 
38th sloka of the 11th chapter of Sremat 
said that Realisation of the Absolute as the 


Se 
1. R. Rusk—Great Education Page 206. 
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supreme self, the only support of the universe—the knower 
and the known, the most perfect resort and all-prevading great 
soul is the true aim of life and education. 


In the report of the Education Commission of India 
(1964-66) it is said “In the development that we envisage in 
the future, we hope that the pursuit of mere material 
influence and power would be sub-ordinated to that of higher 
values and the fulfilment of the individual. This concept 
of the mingling of science and spirituality is of special signi- 
ficance for Indian education”. 


Psychological and sociological approaches to the problem of 
the aims of education : 


Educational process has two aspects, the psychological 
and the sociological. The former is basic. The starting 
point of education must lie in child’s instincts, intelligence 
and abilities, interest etc. and without a thorough insight 
into the psychology and activities of the individual educa- 
tion is not possible. Thus education must begin with a 
psychological insight into the child’s capacities. But these 
capacities must be translated into terms of their social 
equivalents. ‘I believe that all education proceeds by the 
participation of the individual in the social consciousness 
of the race ; Ibelieve that the only true education comes 
through the stimulation of the child’s powers by the demends 
of the social situation in which he finds himself.’"* 


Education is thus conceived as a continuing re-construc- 
tion of experience : that the process and the goal of education 
are one and the same thing. 


The Psychological and social aspects of education are 
organically united. To stress one neglecting the other is a 
great mistake. It is necessary for the educator to know and 


1. Dewey—Education Today. 1941. 
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fo an individual but at the same time it is equally 
a ag r alse him as active in social relationship. 
at nP atically states, “T [believe that the individual who 
Rea P ucated is a social individial and that society is an 
a ao of individuals >. Individuals and society develop 
A npe being influenced by each other. One is not 
e nate to the gter: Adjustment for the fulfilment of 

ividual psychological needs ultimately leads to the adjust- 
ment to the social needs—the social ideals and good main- 
tenance of culture and traditions and progress in respect of 
reforms and changes. f 


Philosophical approach : 


TN eae haere does not pursue knowledge for its 
ites ssi he e ucator takes resort to philosophy for princi 

; ording to Fichte :—“‘The art of Education will never 
attain complete cleaness in itself without philosophy. Hence 
there is an interaction between the two, and either without 
the other is incomplete und unserviceable.”* It is obvious 
that an educator looks philosophy to provide him with the 
Principles so that he can place his work on a sound basis. 
Sir Perey Nunn advocates the aim of education from philo- 
Sophical point of view in his “Education its data and first 
“Every scheme of education being at 
hy, necessarily touches life at every 
Point. Hence, any educational aims which are concrete enough 
to give guidance are correlative to ideals of life - and as ideals 
Of life are eternally at variance, their conflict will be reflected 


$ : Fe 
n educational theories.” ” 


Principles” as follows : 
bottom, a practical philosop 


A classification of philosophical theories will never be 
Water-tight. Rusk divides schools of philosophy into— (a) 


naturalism, (b) idealism and (c) scepticism but he discards 
Scepticism later and adds pragmatism describing it as a combi- 


L. Fitcht:—Address to the German Nation—Translated by R. Jens. 
d First Principles (3rd Edn) page 9 


2 P Nunn : Education : Its Data ên 
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self is known as God, or Brahman. The absolute self is 
immanent in the individual selves. 


Reality or the absolute was concieved by Hegel as an 
organism—The real is rational and the rational is real. 
Spinoza identified reality with substance or God and showed 
that it was manifested to us through matter and thought— two 
infinite attributes flowing from God. 


Spinoza’s conception was static. Hegel emphasises that 
human knowledge is a development from that which is partial 
to that which is complete. According to Hegel the Absolute 
being is determinate and not abstract. The abstract being 
possesses no differentiation within itself. For practical pur- 
poses this abstract being is equivalent to nothing. Thus two 
contradictory conceptions of ‘being’ and ‘non-being’ arise as 
thesis and antithesis. The process goes on until the contradic- 
tions are resolved ina richer synthesis and the Absolute idea 
is reached. Hegel <pplies this dialectic to religion. “‘Philoso- 
phy is to him the rational explanation of the true content of 
religious faith, and the only difference between the Absolute 
and God is that the former is ultimate reality, whereas the 
latter is the same reality represented pictorially—i.e. in terms 
of imagination and emotion.” 1 


The aim of life is to realise the unity (Synthesis) between 
individual-selves and the Absolute-self. The aim of education 
is to attain ‘Brahma Jnan’. 

According to Idealists, the higher life of man means moral 
and spiritual life. This moral and spiritual life is not possible 
unless the individual man knows himself in-complete. The 
soul within is the divine spark and the soul can attain immor- 
tality through “Brahma Jnan.” 


It is conceived that man’s existence in this world is pheno- 
_ menal and the individual souls are the fragmentations of the 


1. D. M Edwards—The Philosophy of Religion, Page 271, Hodder & 
Stoughton 1924. 3 
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Absolute soul, This realisation of the self (the Absolute) is 
very difficult and if this be the aim of education, it can not 
be attained. How can we reconcile ‘Brahma Jnan’ with social 
and vocational training? This supreme knowledge can be 
attained through meditation only. 


Idealigm is based on intellectualism and lays too much 
stress on rational knowledge. It maintains that ideals and 
morals are eternal and fixed and thus it indulges in abstrac- 


tion. It neglects “real possibilities, real indeterminations, 
real crisis, catastrophes 


real beginnings, real ends, real evils, 
al life as common 


and escapes a real god and a real mor 
sense conceives these things”. 


We do not deny that absolute truths, eternal values exist, 
but can these be infused within the individual from outside 
if they are not rediscovered from within in the light of life- 
Certainly they are changing (not absolute in 


experiences ? 
nd are being conditionad by the cultural 


the rigid sense) a 
and material changes in the world. 


alists, the material universe 


Materialism :—With the materi 
erned by inexorable law. 


isnot only external but itis gov 
Instead of standing outside nature, mind is a naturalised 
imilar to Naturalism to 


product of nature. Materialism is si 
some extent. Materialism accepts the material world as real 


and explains life through natural laws. The idea that mind of 
the learner is Supernatural, finds no place in naturalism. 
Educational psychology of naturalism is behaviouristic. 


eve in the existence of the Absolute or in 
Man’s life, his religion, his 
ws of nature. 


It does not beli 
the immortality of the soul. 
Morality are all subjects to the la 


philosophy seems to be 


The communist educational 
ic outlook: The most 


materialistic like the rest of its cconom 
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important aspect of the material environment as it impinges 
on the student is the economic. The mode of production of 
material things determines the character of social and political 
institutions. Karl Marx says that the feelings, thoughts and 
ideas of the human mind are all reflections of the material 
world. There can not be anything moral or spiritual indepen- 
dent of the material world. It belives that the aim of educa- 
tion is to control nature and to utilise it for the good of the 
individual and society. 


With the Idealists, the aim of education is the realisation 
of the Absolute and to be united with the Absolute. Educa- 
tion does not create anything new. But materialists belive 
that education develops personalities, human riches and even 
creates new civilizations. Materialistic aim of education is 
bread and butter aim.’ This “Vocational aim” advocated by 


materialism is much too practical. 


It is true that material prosperity has been largely contri- 
buted to by materialism, but the civilization which it aims to 
create by denouncing all ideal, moral, and spiritual values 
from one’s life can not be really good for us. Materialism 
fails to explain religion, morality and virtue in life. 


Pragmatism :—Pragmatism traces the roots of the belief to 
Heraclitus [540—470 B.C.) the Greek Sophists. The dictum of 
Protagorus—‘‘Man is the measure of all things; of things that 
are that they are, and of things that are not that they are not” 
is one of the basic tenets of pragmatism. 


The doctrine of truth is the central conception in James’s 
pragmatism. According to William James (1870) “True ideas 
are those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate and 
verify. False ideas are those that we can not ©. The truth of 
an idea is not a stagnant property inherent in it. Truth 
happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. 
Its verity is in fact an event, a process : the process namely of 
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its verifying i 
ying itself, i if 
ý : its verificati ditvi 
of its validation”! ation. Its validity, is, the process 


Prag, H 
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education. as brought a revolution in the thought of 
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between Avis and Education,’ Dewey distinguishe 
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events and ac ends are a definite temporal sequence of 
foresight oi pene in the process whereas aim implies 
Dewey's lich iba or of the completion of the process.” 
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Dis not ate ee story of the psychology of thinking. He 
Problem. he any, explanation about the origin of the 

e scientific method of Dewey is a method of 
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problems. It should be practical and useful in influencing the 
conduct of life and not a passive enquiry or contemplation. 


Rejection of fixed, readymade values and ofa hierachy 
of values arranged according to their worth has important 
influence upon the pragmatists. 


Dewey believes that education is the reformation of experi- 
ence through experience. The child and his environment and 
the interaction between them isthe experience of the child. 
The child examines his environment and experiences and 
learns and creates values. 


Education is the aim of education. Life, experience, edu- 
cation and more education. Pragmatism supports naturalism 
considering the needs of the child but at the same time consi- 
ders the needs of society and even maintains that socialisation 
is the spring of education and thus it brings a reconciliation 
between the two and both agree in denying the existence of 
any supernatural being and any supreme aim of education. 
“When it is said that education is development, everything 
depends upon how development is conceived. Our net conclu- 
sion is that life is development, and that developing, growing 
is life. Translated into its educational equivalents, this means 
(i) that the educational process has no end beyond itself ; it is 
its own end; and that (ii) the educational process is one of 
continual re-organising, re-constructing and transforming’’.* 


In criticism, it may be said that the value of education can 
not be determined by success in life only. There must be some 
definite aims, and the methods of education should find out 
the means to fulfil the aims, Moreover, we can understand 
and realise the fruitfulness of education by thinking and under- 
standing, even without putting it to the test of actual applica- 
tion. Besides, we can not say whether a thing is true because 
it brings success or whether it brings success because it is true- 


1, Dewey— “Democracy end Education”, Page 59. 
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Rusk however holds that the personality conception of the 
pragmatists is individualistic. Dewey in respect of personality 
development follows the idealistic conclusion and thinks of a 
completely socialised individual. The pragmatists do not deny 
the importance of value and have strong faith in the individual, 
in democracy andin human progress. This leads Rusk to 
observe “Pragmatism isa stage in the development of a new 
idealism .............- that will do full justice to reality, recon- 
cile practical and spiritual value and result in a culture which 
is the flower of efficiency and not the negation of it.” 


Indiyidualistic and Socialistic Aims of Education : 


In considering the different aims of education, we can not 
deny the importance of State or Society and here we are 
confronted with two views, individualistic and socialistic. 


Individualistic aim of education implies the fullest develop- 
ment of individuality. Even in the ancient Greek thought, 
philosophers were busy to determine the relation between 
the individual and society. Plato was aware of the antithesis 
between the individual and society. Aristotle, however, believed 
that individual human being was not only a rational but a 
social and political animal. It followed that an individual 
can only develop as a human being in a community. In 
contrast to Plato who subordinated the good of the individual 
to the good of the community, Aristotle throught that the 
good of the state could be found in the individuals who 


framed it. 
Hobbes was an .extreme individualist. According to 


Hobbes, society is a purely artificial and conventional creation. 
Locke though accepted social contract theory of Hobbes 


insisted that sociability was equally natural. 

“whatever comes from the hand of the 
gets defiled in 

keep Emile away 


Rousseau says 
Author of nature is good and everything 
contact with men’.—Rousseau’s aim was to 


\ 
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from the corrupting infiuences of society for the first twelve 
years—the period of negative education. Rousseau was 
a staunch individualist. 


Nunn in his “Education, its data and first principles” main- 
tains “that the primary aim of all educational efforts should 
be to help boys and girls to achieve the highest degree of 
individual development of which they are capable”. According 
to individualism, every individual is a complete unit. An 
individual is born with his instincts, aptitudes, intelligence 
etc. and his individual existence depends on the realisation of 
these potentialities. There was a time when there was no 
society but when only individuals existed. Society developed, 
as Locke suggested, on a contract basis for the good of 
individuals. The relationship between the individuals and 
society and the state is artificial and not natural or real. 
Individualism believes in individual liberty. Individuals 
contribute to the progress and development of society. 
Spencer was a pronounced individualist. ‘Society is made 
up of individual; all that is done in society is done 
by the combined acts of individuals and therefore in 


individual actions only can be found the solutions of social 
phenomena.” * 


Nunn says—“Nothing good enters into the human world 
except in and through the free activites of individual men 


and women, and that educational practice must be shaped 
to accord with that truth’. 


State or society is creation of the individuals, and it is 
nothing buta contract among the individuals in order to 
secure individual good to the highest extent. 


In the Vedas and in the Upanisads, Atman Vidya—‘*Know 
thyself” and knowing of the Brahman and salvation of the 
individual self— is the aim of education. Socrates, Plato and 


the Sophists are all exponents of individualism. 


1. Herbart-Education, Intellectual, Moral and Physical, Page 44 
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Socialism : According to socialism the existence of an 
individual can not be imagined without society or state. 
Dewey says “I believe that the only true education comes 
through the stimulation of the child’s powers by the demands 
of the social situation in which he finds himself.” Education 
is the effect upon the individual of his human aud social 
environment. In the words of Nunn the claims of society 
upon its members are best satisfied, not when each is made 
as like his fellows as possible, but when, in Bosanquet’s 
language ,‘he values himself as the inheritor of the gifts and 
surroundings that are focussed in him, and which it is his 
business to raise to their highest power.’ It is through his 
life in socity that the hopes and aspiration, moral sense, 
religion, education, culture, etc. of the individual develop. 
Spencer says that society is a living organic body and 
each individual is a part of it. As an individual organ 
has no meaning apart from the whole body, similarly an 
individual can not exist without society which is an organic 


unity. 


Hegel has concieved society as a spiritual life or mind. 
An individual is only an expression of that spiritual social 
mind. In the third division of his philosophy—‘Philosophy 
of Spirit”, he made an attempt to synthesise individual and 
the state. Actually the individual is implicit in society. The 
principles of individuality and universality co-exist in society, 


but they are not synthesised until the State comes into 
being.” 


Regarding the aim of education, Socialism maintains that 
the aim is preservation and progress of society- Education 
should be controlled by the needs of society. Education is 


only for the bringing of social good. 


Individuals are born for the interests of state and the state 
is not for the individuals, The individuals should confirm to the 


ideals of the State. 
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In India, the Buddhist system of education of Nalanda 
and Vikram Shila aimed at social progress and social good. 
The Spartans laid stress on state controlled education. In 
modern days, in Communist Russia or in China, education is 
being imparted to fulfil the needs of society and state. 


Reconciliation of Individualistic and Socialistic aims of 
Educatiun : 


Reconciliation between these two extreme views is needed. 
The truth is, that individuals can not live apart from society 
and society is abstraction without individuals. Education aiming 
at the development of individual personality tacitly assumes 
the need of society. Social ideals are also realised through 
individuals as society is not an abstract whole, rather it is 
a concrete organic whole and individuals are not discrete 
entities but parts of the whole occupying definite positions 
in the whole or unity. Success in education depends on the 
perfect reconciliation of these two. Dewey says that this is 
possible only in democratic society 


Every individual should develop soc!al consciousness and 
should from social bonds or relationship otherwise social l!fe 
can not develop. 


Rusk Says “Individuality is of no value and personality 
is meaningless term apart from the social environment in 
which they are developed and made manifest, Self realisation 
can be achieved only through social service and the social 
ideas of real value can come into being only through free 
individuals who have developed valuable individuality”. 


Democracy aad Education 


Dewey in his book ‘‘Democracy and Education’’ interprets 
the meaning of democracy in a different way. The traditional 
English view that democracy being a system of Government is 
a representative one. 
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in ates that the essence of democracy can be found 
ee ar ps of social ideal. He wrote : “A democracy 
ar E pe a Goveramenii itis primarily a mode 
TUM S iving g! conjoint communicated experience. °’! 
n a ae of living} together in a group with individual 
the Bras pi nann A to realise the definite ideal of 
PM viduals i i a philosophy of life. Differences between 
and’ reci i D SE group (society) are overcome in democracy, 
Maat carne thoughts and joint pursuits are stressed. 
eae a ividuality is developed and social indiscipline 
TON re Democracy asa form of life can not stand still. 
ey ee it is to live, must go forward to meet the changes 
G re and that are coming.”? 


SUMMARY 


` Education and life are co-extensive. There can be no uni- 
ersa . . . 
i sal aim of education— there are as many ideals as there are 
rs ae s 
sons. It would be limited to securing for every one the 


co it 5 i RRG n s 
3 nditions under which iudividuality is most completely deve- 
ped —the individualists believe. 


Salvation, selfknow- 
f life and education. 
o realise 


ba Aims of education in Ancient India : 
e or Brahma Jnan— the true aim 0 
but SW ie Highly apathy Wale oven difficult t 
it develops the cultural aspect of our life. 
Aims of education in Western countries : Sophists are 
extremely individualists. ‘Homo Mensura? is the principle — the 
Only aim was to enkindle individualism. 


Plato —‘‘know thyself”, self knowledge 


Athens: Socrates, 
Plato prescribes different stages—the 


is the aim of education. 


‘1. Democracy and Education, Page 101. 
tic Faith and Education (1944) in Problems: 


2, Deyvey—The Democra 
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stage of opinion, the stage of analysis and the stage of 
synthesis—individual’s experience is critically reconstructed. 


Sparta : Individua’s should fulfil the needs of the state. 
Educational freedom is not for individual emancipation rather 
for sublimation of the individual’s in the interests of 
the state. 


Christian aim: To know, serve and love God in this 
mortal world and finally to enjoy everlasting life of joy and 
peace in the world to come. 


Education should develop the physical, intellectual 
aesthetic, moral and spiritual potentialities of the pupils as 
individuals and also as members of society in order to attain 
the ultimate end in the life to’come. 


Some other accepted aims of education : Adjustment of 
individual to physical and social environment for physical and 
social survival. Formation of ideal moral character : Education 
should promote virtue ; character training through interest 
leading to morality. Spiritual aim- realisation of the abso- 
lute as the highest lord, the supreme self and the only support 
of the universe. 


Psychological and Sociological approaches : Educational 
process has two aspects—the psychological and the socio- 
logical. Education basically lies in child’s instincts inte- 
lligence, abilities and interests ctc. But these capacities must 
be translated into terms of their social equivalents. The 
process and the goal are one and the same. The psycholo- 
gicaland social aspects are organically united. An indi- 
vidual should be a social individual and society is an organic 
union of individuals. Adjustment for individual’s psycho- 
logical needs leads to the adjustment to the social needs. 


Philosophical approach: Art of education is never com- 
plete without philosophy. Educational aims are correlative 
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to ideals of life and as ideals of life are eternally at variance, 
their conflict will be reflected in educational theories. The 


theories are mainly : 


A. Naturalism: It is opposed to idealism. Naturalism 
aims at giving full scope to the development of child’s natural 
propensities. Development of the individual—iittle attention 


to social philosophy. 


Rousseau is often classified as a Naturalistic philosopher 
because of his constant references to the state of nature, 
the return to nature etc but according to Rusk, Rousseau was 
essentially idealistic. Modern naturalism however concen- 
trates on the development of the individual according to natur- 
al propensities and pays little attention to social philosophy. 
Education being merely development or growth of an indivi- 
dual does not imply any end or aim. 


Idealism ; Philosophically it is the oldest. Idealism 
believes that this world is expression of an absolute mind that 
is ideal. This absolute is real and rational. This Absolute 
being is determinate and not abstract. The aim of life is to 
realise the unity between individual-selves and the Absolute- 
self. The aim of education is to attain “Brahma Jnan”. The 
individual soul is the divine spark and this soul can attain 
immortality through “Brahma Jnan”. If the aim of education 
is the realisation of self and if itis possible only through 
‘Brahma Jnan’, certainly it is very difficult to attain. 

With the materialists, the material world is 
real and mind is a naturalised product of nature. It is akin 
to naturalism, Man’s life, his religion, his morality are all 
subject to the laws of nature. It believes that the aim of 
education is to control nature and to utilise it for the good 
of the individual and society- This vocational aim of educa- 
tion is much too practical. It fails to explain religion, morality 
and virtue in life by denouncing all ideal, moral and spiritual * 


values. 


Materialism : 


g 
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Pragmatism: It is based on the’ dictum of Heraclitus 
(540—470 BC), the Greek Sophist that “Man is the measure of 
all things”. Truth is not inherent in idea. True ideas are 
those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate and verify. 
Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true and is made true 
by events. 


Dewey distinguishes between ‘ends’ and ‘aims’. According 
to Dewey end is a definite temporal sequence of the events and 
a continuity in the process, whereas ‘aim’ implies a foresight 
of the end and completion of the process. 


There is nothing which can be called permanent. The 
world is changing continuously and with it, truth, social, 
moral and religious values are also changing. That which 
is fruitful is true. 


Dewey believes that education is the reformation of 
experience and through experience values are created. Educa- 
tion is the aim of education. Socialisation is the spring 
of education. Dewey denies the existence of any superna- 
tural being and any supreme aim of education. 


In criticism, it can be said that the value of education 
can not be determined by success in life only. There must 
be certain aims of education and means should be found 
out to fulfil the aims. 


Individualistic and Socialistic aims : Individualistic aim 
of education implies the fullest development of individuality. 
Plato subordinated the good of the individual to the good 
of the community. Aristotle thought that the good of the 
state could be found in the individuals who framed it. 


According to individualism, every individual is a. com- 
plete unit, Individual existence depends on the realisation 
of the potentialities, that is, instincts, attitudes, intelligence etc. 
with which an individual is born. 


Fo 
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Locke holds that society developed on a contract basis 
for the good-of the individuals. The relationship between 
the individuals and society is artificial. 


Socialism; According to socialism the existence of an 
individual can not be ‘thought of without society or state. ` 
It is through his life in society that an individual can 
fulfil his hopes, aspirations, and develops moral sense, 
religion, education and culture etc. Hegel conceives society 
as a spiritual life or mind and an individual is an expression 
of that spiritual, social mind. 

As to the aim of education, socialism maintains that the 
aim is preservation and progress of society. Education 
should bring social good. 

Reconciliation : Individuals can not live without society 
and society is abstraction without individuals. Education 
aiming at individual development tacitly assumes the need 


of society. 
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2. “Nothing good enters into the human world except 
in and through the free activities of individual men and 
women, and that educational practice must be shaped to accord 
with that truth”—Do you advocate this? Give reasons. 


3. How would you reconcile the individualistic and 
socialistic aims of education in order to formulate a complete 
aim of education ? 


4. Is there any conflict between the idealistic and pragma- 
tic ends of education ? Critically consider the statement that 
“Pragmatism seeks to combine the methods of naturalism with 
the conclusions of idealism’‘. 

5. Discuss briefly the different educational aims pro- 
pounded by different schools of philosophy in different ages. 


6. Is Pragmatism akin to naturalism? Clearly make a 
difference between Naturalism, Materialism and Pragmatism. 


7. Why isit necessary to have an aim in every field of 


human endeavour ? Offer your views regarding the aims of 
education. 


8. Education teaches social adjustment. Consider the 


definition and attempt a more comprehensive definition of 
Education. 


9. How can the demands of personal development and 


the needs of the society be met by education in a democratic 
society ? 


CHAPTER V 


Factors of education 


In Education, three factors mainly come for consideration : 
the endowment, the social environment and the physical envi- 
ronment of the child. Rousseau expresses it in the Emile— 
“Education comes to us from nature, from men or from 
things”. The harmonious interaction of these three factors 
would costitute “an ideal education, but such harmony, 
Rousseau believes, is impossible. 


Pupil is capable of being educated because he possesses 
active potentiality and he can be modified through experience. 
John Adams in his ‘Harbartian pshychology applied to Educa- 
tion’ wrote : ‘‘verbs\of teaching govern two accusatives, one of 
the person, another of the thing—the master taught Jhon 
Latin.” The teacher must know Jhon and it was not enough 
to know Latin. Hence he wrote: “Education has for its aim 
to modify the nature of the educand and not merely to supply 
a certain amount of knowledge.” 


Pupil and environment. 


A pupil. means an individual who is being educated 
throughout life, through experiences. A child is born with 
d the interaction between the child 


certain endowments an at t 
with his endowments or potentialities and the environment, 


through experiences, is education. Environment is always 
changing and the human child with Ws plasticity adjusts 
through this changing environment, creating new ideals and 
social orders and culture. Education, according to nature of 
the child is prescribed both by Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 
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Education has become paido-centric. Child becomes the centre 
of education. Dr. Adamson overemphasises the importance 
of child and says—“‘within that mysterious synthetic activity 
through which the individual is at once appropriating and 
contributing to his environment, forming and being formed by 
it, and which we are considering under the conception of 
adjustment, the teacher has neither place nor part”. In an 
essay entitled “The child and the curriculum’, Dewey’s out 
look is opposed to the traditional—*“The child is the starting- 
point, the centre, and the end. His development, his growth, 
is the ideal. It alone furnishes the standard”. 


Teacher: The teacher is the back-bone of education. 
Generally the person who teaches in an institution isa teacher 
but in the wide sense a teacher is one who presents his life long 
experience to his pupils and guides them. Findlay obscrves : 
“Education to those who give their life to it, is a joyous adven- 
ture just because the teacher is even a learner”. ‘A child gets 
its education from the environment, and his teacher isa part of 
his environment. ©The teacher then becomes the means by 
which the pupil educates himself. “The teacher ‘is no longer 
in the foreground of the picture. Although he gradually 
merges with the back-ground, he still functions as a guide and 
his influence no longer consciouly felt, operates none the 
less”. 


Herbart in order to avoid fatalism of determinism says “the 
aim of the educator is the paradoxical one of determining the 
child to the free choice of the good”. “The task of the 
educator” he continues “is a strange one, to act on mind and 
conscience in such a way as to render them capable of thinking 
and judging of themselves, to determine initiative, arouse 
spontaniety and fashion human beings into freedom”. The 
teacher is to teach the child the knowledge and skills agreeable 
to society. The teacher or the educator will press on to the 
educands or the pupil all that is useful and good the indivi- 
dual and to society. 
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But it must be remembered that teacher is never a mere 
instructor and the pupil is not a passive learner. In his evolu- 
tion of educational theory, Adams advocates Bipolar theory 
regarding the relation between teacher and pupil. The teacher 
is active in teaching and the pupil is active in learning. He 
says—‘It is a bipolar process in which one personality acts 
upon another in order to modify the development of the other. 
The process is not only a conscious but a deliberate one. The 
educator has the clearly realised intention of modifying the 
development of the educand. The means by which the develop- 
ment of the educand is to be modified are two fold : (a) the 
direct application of the educator’s personality, and (b) the 
use of knowledge in its various forms”. Dr. Adamson however 
attacks this “bipolar” doctrine. He will even admit that the 
bipolor relation between educator and educand is highly 
dangerous, since it lends colour to the view that the teacher— 
personality should dominate the pupil-personality, where-as 
the adjustment to environment should be carried out as much 
as possible by the pupils’ own activity and initiative”. Dr. 
Adamson believes in Tripolar theory. The essence of education 
consists in adjustment. “The world of the individual is 
in reality three words, nature, society and morality, which 
correspond to the activities of knowing, feeling and willing in 
human experience”. The process of adjustment is both active 
and passive. The pupil is moulded by his environment but he 


is also able to mould it. 


if a child has an inher- 
form and attain 
The Natura- 


Idealists on 
to 


Sometimes the question arises : 
ent impulse to achieve his own proper 
perfection, what room is there for educator ? 
lists answer - educator is not always required. 
the other hand admit that the function of educator is 
lead the educand nearer to reality, to guide him towards 
his utmost possible perfection. The clearest answer of 
idealism to the question of the edueator’s function is conta- 
ined in Froebel’s familiar metaphor of the kindergarten. 
The school is a garden, the educand. a tender plant and the 


in 
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educator, the careful gardener. The good gardener by his art 
sees toit that both his cabbages and his roses achieve the 
finest form possible. 


Even Dewey admits that ‘‘the teacher is not merely a stage 
manager, he is also to be a guide, a friend and a counsellor”. 
The teacher should be aware of the capacities, needs and 
the past experience of the pupils and would allow the 
suggestion made to develop into a plan and project by 
means of further suggestions. “The plan is a co-operative 
enterprise and not a dictation.” 


Curriculum : The third factor is the curriculum. It literally 
means subject-matter of certain values for the education of 
the child. The curriculum in a wider sense includes not only 
the definite subject mater prescribed but the whole field of 
social, economic and moral experience. But a curriculum 
must be suited to the development of the child’s personality 
—it should be progressive—it should not be narrow, realistic 
and stale. Herbart Spencer took education as preparation 
for complete living but the term ‘complete living’ being vague 
in his essay on ‘Moral Education’ Herbart definitely asserts 
that moral responsibility must be linked with practical effici- 
ency and he classifies curriculum into those of intrinsic 
value, those which possess quasi-intrinsic value and those 
which have merely a conventional value, science, classics and 
history are subjects of the curriculum respectively. Spencer 
was out of sympathy with the emphasis on cultural subjects. 
He believed that “to enjoy sculpture, fine art, music, drama 
and poetry, a knowledge of such sciences as anatomy, physics, 
perspective and psychology is absolutely necessary”. Nunn’s 
remark in this respect is very significant when he observes : 
“What a poor thing it would be, if the poet ceased to dream 
and sing, if there were none to handle thc harp and pipe, if 
the hand of the craftsman forgot its cunning.” 


Dewey’s conception of curriculum is opposed to the tradi- 
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tional. “The child in the starting point, the centre and the 
end. His development, his growth, is the ideal. To the 
growth of the child all studies are subservient.” This in other 
words is similar to the paidocentric view of the curriculum. 


The curriculum therefore is no longer regarded as a mere 
collection of bookish and theoretical studies. It now signi- 
fies totality of experiences on the part of the learner both 
in and out of the school. It is not purely academic and 
abstract, but well-vitalised and humanised. 


Educational Environment: The environment will be con- 
ducive to the child’s education. The whole cultural and 
educational environment is preferred. Rusk. speaks of two 
forms of environment (a) Physical or material and (b) cul- 
tural or mental. Animals accept the physical environment 
—they have no power to change it—and they must adapt 
themselves or perish. “Some animals nevertheless have the 
capacity of reconstructing their environment. In human 
education and learning adaptation would be a satisfactory 
conception only where the environment is an ideal one 
for man’s efforts consist mainly in adjusting the material 
environment to suit his own purposes and in creating a. 
cultural environment to sustain him in his upward progress’’* 
Man is not helpless ; he moulds environment to his needs, 
Creates new way. The spiritual or cultural environment is an 
environment of man’s own making ; it is a product of man’s 
creative activity. Religion, morality, art, literature and science 
are the products of man’s moral, intellectual and aesthetic 
activities throughout the ages—they are humanities in the 
truest sense of the word. As the body of culture 1s increased 
the task of education in transmitting it and its further 
enlargement become more complex. 


environment physical and cul- 


As educand, educator, ' 
educational 


tural or social are accepted factors of education, 


pad See 


l. Rusk—The Philosophical Bases of Education. Page 43. 
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institutions or agencies of education are also considered to 
be important factors. Educational institutions give opportu- 
nities to the pupils to secure intellectual, cultural and social 
experiences. The other social institutions like state, religious 
institutions, family are no less important agencies for educa- 
tion. A harmonised co-ordination of all these factors namely 
teacher, pupil, curriculum and the institutions leads to all- 
round development and education. 


SUMMARY 


Education to pupil comes from nature and from man 
through institutions. The master taught John Latin. The 
teacher must know John and it was not enough to know 
Latin. John’s active potentialities should be known to the 
teacher and the curriculum should be framed ‘accordingly. 


Pupil and environment: A pupil isan individual who. is 
to be educated through experiences throughout life. Human 
child with his plasticity adjusts through the changing environ- 
ment and creates new ideals, social orders and culture. Educa- 
tion is paido-centric—child is the centre of education. Dewey 
says “The child is the starting point, the centre and the end.” 


The teacher: Teacher is the backbone of education. A 
child gets education from environment and teacher is environ- 
ment. He is the guide in education. The teacher is to teach 
that which is agreeable to society. The teacher modifies the 
development of the educand by direct appication of his 
personality and by the use of knowledge in its various. forms. 
But teacher should be careful that he does not dominate the 
pupil. Froebel’s metaphor of the kindergarden aptly explains 
the position. The school isa garden, the educand, a tender 
plant and the educator, the careful gardener. The teacher 
will be a co-operative enterpriser and not a dictator. | Dewey 
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admits that the teacher is not merely a stage manager, he is 
also to be a guide, a friend and a counsellor. 


Curriculum: Curriculum is subject matter of studies. In 
a wider sense the curriculum, not only includes the definte 
subject matter prescribed but the whole field of social, econo- 
mic and moral experience. Curriculum should be suitable for 
the development of child’s personality, so it should be progres- 
sive. Curriculum for complete living. Complete living means 
moral responsibility, practical efficiency and. scientific know- 
ledge. Science, classics and history should be subjects for 
studies. Sculpture, music, drama, poetry should also be inclu- 
ded in curriculum. Dewey’s conception is opposed to the 
traditional view. Education, according to him, is development 
—it is the starting point, the centre and the end in individual’s 
life. All studies are subservient to the growth of the child. 
There should not be rigid curriculum for every child. Curricu- 
lun should be changed according to the needs of the child. 
It should be dynamic—it should be well-vitalised and 


humanised. 


Educational environment : Environments are conducive to 
child’s education. Two forms of environment—physical and 
cultural. For man, education consists in adjusting the physical 
Or material enviroment to suit his own purpose and in creating 
a cultural environment to sustain him in his upward progress 
Of life. The body of culture being increased, with the growth 
Of civilisation, the task of education in  trainsmitting and 
Maintaining the progress is becoming more complex. 

Educational institutions or agencies of education are also 
considered to be great environmental factors. A harmonised 
co-ordination of all these factors leads to the all round deve- 
lopment of the child and education goes on. 
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Questions 


1. What are the different factors of education and how are 
they determined ? 


2. What do you mean by Bi-polar theory of Adams and 
how would you contrast it with the Tripolar theory of Adam- 
son? Which do you accept and why ? 


3. Is there any importance of curriculum as a factor of 
education, if the child is the starting point, and the centre of 
education ? 


4. How can you justify that environment is also a 
necessary factor of education, “where the environment is an 
ideal one.” ? 


5. Any effective scheme of Education should be a synthe- 
tic co-ordination of four factors—the child, the curriculum, the 
teacher and environment- critically examine this statement. 


CHAPTER VI 


New Education 


(a) Child-centred in nature : 


New Education is primarily paido-centric. No longer 
education aims at enlightening the mind of the child with the 
desires and ambitions of the guardians of society. Child is 
now the centre of education. The child’s needs were not 
considered before and education was imposed upon the child. 
The teacher was the giver of knowledge and the child the 
receiver. 


Discipline was external—child was disciplined by the disci- 
pline of society. 


We find a complete revolution in theory and practice of 
New education. ‘Now the change which is coming into our 
education is the shifting of the crntre of gravity. It is a 
ehange, a revolution, not unlike that introduced by Copernicus 
when the astronomical centre shifted from the earth to the 
sun, In this case the child becomes the sun about which the 
appliances of education revolve ; he is the centre about which 
they are organised”.! As the play of Hamlet is meaningless 
Without the prince of Denmark (Hamlet), similarly the 
education of a child is meaningless without a consideration 
Of the child’s needs. 


Quintilian’s (Roman educationist)method of teaching 
stressed the importance of the child. He recognises that 
children differ in respect of intellectual and moral dispositions 


1, Dewey, The School and Society, Page 35 
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and training must be adapted to. such differences. Instead 
of inflicting corporal punishment, he recommends teaching 
according to the abilities and needs of the child. He. says, 
“I quite dislike, though authorised by custom—the whipping 
of children”. < 


Erusmus, a humanist wanted to make education free from 
dogmatism. Education was then confined to reading old 
religious books and following social dogmas. He wanted to 
make education realistic. The teacher must first observe 
the child carefully and then educate him according to his 
(child’s) need of experience. 


In the 17th century, Comenius preached realism in edu- 
cation. Education should be based on the real experience of 
life. The child should be given natural education. The facts 
of nature should be directly presented before the child. The 
‘method of nature’ is the method of teaching according to Co- 
menius. “Men Must”, he explains “as far as possible, be 
taught to become wise by studying the heavens, the earth, : 
oaks, and beeches, but not by studying books, that is to say, 
they must learn to know and investigate the things themselves, * 
and not the observations that other people have made about 
the things.” 


‘Method of nature’ is peculiarly interpreted by Comenius. 
For Comenius, method of nature is ‘following nature’, to 
watch the operations of nature carefully and to imitate them, 
“If everything be arranged to suit the capacity of the pupil, 
which increases naturally with study and age”, Rusk observes, 
“throughout his work is evinced a sincere sympathy with 
childhood issuing in an earnest aspiration to make education 
available to all...and to introduce into schools a human treat- 
ment of the pupil”. 


Rousseau a great French educationist of the 18th century is 
really an apostle of child-centred education. In Book I of the 
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Emile, Rousseau prescribes the teaching of the infant. His 
aim at this stage seems to be to prepare the child for “the 
control of his liberty and the use of his strength by leaving 
his body its natural habit, by making him capable of lasting 
self-control, of doing all that he wills when his will is formed”. 
According to Rousseau, in education, the child’s instincts, 
emotions, curiosity, interest should be taken into considera- 
tion. Nothing should be imposed upon the child externally. 
Discipline will be self-discipline and it will lead to the deve- 
lopment of child’s personality. In his ‘social contract he 
states “Man is born free, and every where he is in chains”. 
His ‘Emile’ opens with a similar point of view. ‘‘God makes 
all things good, man meddles with them and they become 
evil.” Education in the early years of childhood should be 
free from the corrupt influence of society. It should be nega- 
tive rather than positive. ‘It contains, not in teaching virtue 
or truth, but in preserving the heart from vice and from the 
spirit of error”. 


Child should follow his natural impulses “when our natural 
tendencies have not been interfered with by human prejudice 
and human institution, the happiness alike of children and of 
men consists in the enjoyment of their liberty’. 


The aim of the early education of the child is to develop 
in him a well regulated liberty. The negative aspect of educa- 
tion consists in bringing the pupil to realise that “Freedom is 
the truth of necessity” that nature can only be commanded by 
Obeying it. There are two kinds of dependence: Depen- 
dence on things, which is the work of nature and dependence 
on men which is the work of society”. 


Pestalozzi says that education is the development of the 
inmate instincts and capacities of a child. A child should be 
understood with interest and than educated for the fulfilment 
of his needs. He says—‘‘Education should be according to 


nature’. Nature may be considered either from a materialistic 


J. Phil. Edu.—s 
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or from an idealistic standpoint. Pestalozzi adoptes the idea- 
listic one. He writes “Man will only become man through his 
inner and spiritual life He becomes through it independent, 
free and cultured. Mere physical nature leads him not hither”. 
Education should: be restricted to the conscious selection 
and arrangement of the influences which affect the child. 


Pestalozzi makes a distinction between what is natural 
and what is conformable to nature. Pestalozzi’s ‘Anschaung’ 
or intuitive apprehension, means understanding of objects 
immediately in an intelligent manner ; it excludes the interven- 
tion of any object or process between the subject and his 
experience. But he admits that knowledge proceeds from 
Anschaung to concept. He presupposes two fundamental 
mental activities, intuitive apprehension and thinking. Between 
these two stands imagination. 


Herbart in his “Theory of Apperception” makes a datailed 
analysis of the psychology of a child and says that curiosity 
ofa child should be fostered. Apperception takes place 
through the reproduction of previously acquired presenta- 
tion and their union with the new element. The dependence 
of the new onthe old or the interpretation of the new by 
the old is very important in his theory or knowledge. 
“The main principle which psychology lends to the theory 
of education asits starting point, is the need that all 
communication of new knowledge should be a development 
of previous knowledge”. 


Child and child’s freedom is the utmost concern of 
Herbart. The child is free to learn but the task of the 
educator is to determine the child to the free choice of the 
good. Hesays, “The task of the educator is a strange one 
to act on mind and conscience in such a way as to render 
them capable of thinking and judging, of themselves, to 
determine initiative, arouse spontaniety, and fashion human 
beings into freedom”. 
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Froebel’s kindergarten supports the self cxpression ofa 
child, asin education creative activities of a child develop 
through play. and freedom. Play is the characteristic acti- 
vity of childhood. Froebel regards man’s life asa continu- 
ous process of development or evolution from within. 
Though he believes in the continuity of development, 
he admits of different stages of life. The period of childhood 
is very important, it is the period of “Making the internal 
external”— it is the period of play. -Froebel thinks that the 
educative value of play depends on its purposefulness. “In the 
Kindergarten, the children are guided to bring out their 
plays in such a manner as really to reach the aim desired by 
nature, that is, to serve for their development.” 


Chilhood is very important period in the continuous 
flow of life but Froebel taught as Raymont observes ‘‘Each 
period of life is to be regarded, not simply as a means to 
something beyond, but also as an end initself; that the 
boy has not become a boy, nor has the youth become a 
youth by reaching a certain age but only by having lived 
through childhood and further on through boyhood, 
true to the requirements of his mind, his feelings and his 
body”. 5 


In the 20th Century, Dewey is the greatest exponent of 
child-centred education. He believes that educational process 
has two aspects—the psychological and sociological. The 
starting point for education must lie in the child’s own 
instincts and powers, and without a thorough insight in the 
psychology and activities of the individual, the educator’s 
efforts are bound to be vague, and arbitrary”. The psycholo- 
gical and social aspects of education form an organic 


unity. 
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of child, and his association with nature. In education 
of a child, his physical, intellectual and moral development 
largely depends on natural as well as on cultural influences. 


Gandhiji’s activity-based and craft-biased education is 
certainly child-centred. 


Montessori lays stress on ‘Auto-education’. The child 
should be free to learn and there should be no external 
discipline. 


Thè modern trend of education in its nature is child- 
centred and on analysis of the contentions of the great 
educators, we find the following characteristics of child-cen- 
tred education: 


(i) Individuality of the pupil or the child is more stressed. 


ii) Co-ordination between discipline and freedom of a 
child must be there. Discipline is internal and self-oriented. 
Discipline can not be imposed though discipline by ‘natural 
consequences’ cannot be accepted. No punishment. 


iii) Experience-based education. Teacher does not impart 
education—he is a friend, philosopher and guide. 


Education of a child is based on his experiences, he gets 
from society. The various experiences of the society will form 
the curriculum. The modern aim of child centred education 
is socialisation. School will be a miniature society wherefrom 
the child will be acquainted with the social values and will 
become a useful citizen. 


: New education, in a word, seeks to socialise the individual 
people by enkindling social consciousness and by helping the 
individual to understand the structure and function of the 
society and to acquire social efficiency. 


iv) Activity based education—play way in education— 
creativity is developed. By activity principle we mean ‘that 
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education should be conducted through the medium of certain 
forms of concrete and productive activity in which the child 
will be actively occupied and from which he will derive useful 
knowledge, skills, habits, social efficiency, attitudes and 
ideals. 


v) Needs-Centric— Education according to the needs of 
the individual child. 


vi) Curriculum-experiences-based diversified and realistic. 


Monroe says “The curriculum must present to the child 
in idealised form, present life, present social activities, present 
ethical aspiratians, present appreciation of the cultural value 
of the past.” 


vii) Development of whole-personality-physical, intellec- 
tual, moral, environmental and hereditary. 


“Education is the birth right of a child” —Rousseau. 


We may conclude by saying that the vital characteristic of 
new education is “eclecticism.” The naturalistic ; the psycho- 
logical, the sociological and the scientific—all the tendencies 
are hermonionsly blended in “new” education. Philosophically 
the new education is idealistic in its ideology, pragmatic in 
organisation and naturalistic in methods. 


(b) Natura?ism in Philosophy : 


Naturalism rejects the materialistic conception of man as a 
machine and considers man as a biological organism. Instincts 
account for activities-biological, psychological or social. “All 
that is human is learned’’—says Prof. Dewey in his “‘The man 
and his philosophy”. Rusk points out that instinct dominates 
life at the animals end and plasticity or flexibility characterises 
the human end. ‘‘Man’s achievements in the arts and science 
are a flat contradiction to an instinctive interpretation of 


human experience”. 
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From the biological standpoint in philosophy of education, 
emphasis has been laid on individuality. Nunn admits from 
biological standpoint that his aim is to reassert the claim of 
individuality and it should be regarded as the supreme edu- 
cational aim. ‘The proper goal of human life is perfection of 
the individual and all the machinery of society and all the tra- 
ditions of human achievement and culture are to be valued 
only in so far as they conduce towards that perfection”. 


The term ‘naturalism’ in education is often loosely used. 
It is used to characterise the re-action from conventionalism 
and artificiality. Rousseau’s ‘Back to nature’ is taken in this 
context. Because of Rousseau’s frequent references to the 
state of nature and his advice to follow nature, he has been 
classified as of the leading naturalistic philosophers even 
by John Admas. Rusk, however, on careful analysis of 
Rousseau’s use of the term ‘nature’ shows that superficially 
Rousseau’s thought may be called naturalislic but really it is 
idealistic. 


(c) Education psychologised : 


Modern psychological methods are being emplayed in 
education. Dalton plan throws a large amount of responsi- 
bility upon the pupils. Teachers give up teaching and become 
advisers. They preserve atmosphere of study, explain in 
details the assignment and give suggestions with regard to 
methods of attacking problems. Projeet method — the plan is 
to be carried out by the children themselves in the natural 
setting. They essence of the Project method is that the problem 
must be the pupil’s own or one willingly accepted by him so 
that when his interest is aroused he will be stimulated to solve 
it. Kindergarten, Montessory systems and Winnetka plan—all 


are based on the ‘play-principle? and characterised by Joy, 
freedom and self-activity. , 
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Child-centred in nature. Eduction is no longer for enriching 
or enlightening the child’s mind with instructions to fulfil 
the desires of the parents or guardians of society or state. 
Child is now the centre of education. 


In the traditional system of education discipline was 
imposed and external. Education has now shifted the centre 
of gravity and discipline is internal. 


Erusmus, a humanist wanted to make education free 
from dogmatism. Education would no longer be confined 
to reading old religious books and following social dogmas. 
The educator should observe the child carefully and educate 
him according to the child’s needs. Quintilian admitted 
individual differences in respect of intellectual and moral dis- 
positions and prescribed training according to the abilities 
and needs of the child. He discarded physical punishment. 


Comenious : Education should be based on real experiences 
of life. The facts of nature should be directly presented 
before the child. He introduced scientific method—‘‘method 
of nature” to study nature and not books—that everything 
should be first learned through the medium of the senses. 
He insists on ‘following nature? to carefully watch the 
Operations of nature. : 


Rousseau — an apostle of child centred education. Accor- 
ding to Rousseau, in education, child’s instincts, emotions, 
curiosity, interest should be taken into consideration. Nothing 
should be imposed upon the child externally. Discipline 
should be free discipline. 


Education in the early years of childhood should 
be free from the corrupt influence of sociey. It should be 
negative rather than positive. This negative education is 
the positive counterpart of child’s freedom. “It contains, 
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not in teaching virtue or truth, but in preserving the heart 
from-vice and from the spirit of error”. The aim of early 
education is to develop in child a well-regulated liberty. 


Pestalozzi makes a distinction between what is natural 
and what is conformable to nature. Pestalozzi’s ‘Anschaung’, 
which means intuitive apprehension’ excludes the intervention 
of any object or process between the subject and his experience. 
With Pestalozzi, education according to nature is not synony- 
mous with leaving education to nature and discipline to 
natural consequences. Education must be restricted to the 
conscious selection and arrangement of the influences which 
affect the child. 


Herbart in his theory of apperception makes a detailed 
analysis of the psychology of a child and holds that curiosity 
of a child should be fostered. Apperception takes place 
through reproduction of the past and assimilation with the 
present. He accepts interpretation of the new by the old. 
New knowledge is development of old knowledge. Child 
and child’s freedom is the utmost concern of Herbart. 


Froebel’s kindergarten supports the self-expression of a 
child. Creative activities develop through play and freedom. 
To Froebel, childhood is the golden period—it is the period 
of making the “internal external”. In the 20th century, 
Dewey is the greatest exponent of child centred education. 
Two aspects of education process— psychological and socio- 
logical. Montessori lays stress on “Auto education.” The 
child should be allowed to learn himsclf—he is free to learn 
and no external discipline. 


New education in one word is child centred and experience 
based. Discipline is internal. Individuality of a child is given 
predominance. Develcpment of whole personality— physical 
intellectual social and moral. 


The aim of the education in new education is the develop- 
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sment-of socially efficient individual. Child being the centre 
of education, the methods of education are based on the 
needs, aptitudes and abilites of children. The New educa- 
tion thus lays stress on Dalton plan, Winnetka plan, Decroly 
system and Project method etc. Play way in education has 
been accepted as the method. Education through activity is 
the word of the day. Education has become psychologised. 
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Questions 


l. 


N 


u 


Explain what is meant by saying that modern education 
is child-centred. 

Compare the trends of the modern progressive educa- 
tion with those of the traditional education. 

Explain what is meant by ‘child-centred’ education and 
consider the place of the teacher in modern education. 
How do you justlfy—‘‘The starting point for educa- 
tion must lie in the child’s own instincts and powers, 
and without a thorough insight in the psychology 
and activities of the individual, the educators’ efforts 
are bound to be vague and arbitrary”.— Dewey. 

The New education is activity based and play-way in 
method to develop creativity—Justify- 

w education, discipline is internal 


Is it true that in ne y 
that is, imposed by authority ? 


and not external, 
—Discuss. | 


CHAPTER VIi 


The Impact of Heredity and 
Environment on Education 


To begin with Nunn’s words—‘‘Whether ‘nature’ or 
‘nurture’ inherited endowment or environmental influence, has 
the more potent effect in determining a child’s development’ — 
is an important question in education. The distinction inten- 
ded by these terms of ‘nature’ and ‘nurture’ was made by 
Shakespeare’s Prospero, who spoke of Caliban as 


“A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 
Nature can never stick”. 


In child-centred education the development of the whole: 
personality of the child is aimed at. The personality of a 


child is constituted by his hereditary equipment and environ- 
mental factors. 


‘Heredity’ is aterm, which is derived from a Latin word 
meaning a piece of property which belongs toa man but 
Passes on to his son when the former dies”. A child when 
born carries with him some natural endowments from his 
parents and this is his heredity. His physical features, consti- 
tution, complexion,his thoughts, imagination, instincts, emo- 
tions etc.—all those are hereditary. Stone says “It is the 


sum total of all the physical and mental characteristics received 
by the individual from his ancestor at birth”. 


There are some characteristics—psycho-somatic in nature 
which are also hereditary. Alport maintains —““Temparament 
refers to the characteristic phenomena of an individual’s emo- 
tional nature including his susceptibility to emotional stimula- 
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tion, his customary strength and speed of response ..theyarede- 
pendent upon consideration make up anditherefore heriditory.” 


Binet, a French psychologist, in order to determine a 
‘metric scale of intelligence’ started with the hypothesis that 
every child has a definite fund of native capacity or intelli- 
gence that would carry him, even if he received no teaching 
a certain distance forward during each of the formative years 


of life”. 


Intelligence may be considered to be hereditary on the 
following grounds : 


(1) Galton (1869)—High reputation as a fair test of high 
ability: Super-normal intelligence common in members of 
certain family. Galton presented historics of twins who 
behaved throughout their lives like clock-work automata turned 
out by the same factory and would up at the same moment. 
“Circumstances of life are to man what rocks and winds and 
currents are toa ship ; merely accidents that make his quali- 
ties manifest but have nothing whatever to do with producing 
them”. 


(2) Closeness of family relationship— 


a) Identical twins I. Q. correlation is +090 
b) Fraternal twins I. Q. H is +7:70 
c) Siblings by y 5 +0:50 
d) Parent-child K ja 4) +0°50 
e) Cousins eS " A +0:20 
f) Unrelated persons,, , » +60 


(3) The mental differences between individuals of the same 
economic class are far wider ; children brought up in most 
unfavourable conditions may show extremely high I.Q’s 
while children brought up under the best conditions may be 


dull. 


(4) Changes in environmental conditions and changes in 
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health or emotional attitude, make very little difference to the 
1.Q. The most marked environmental changes rarely alter 
it by more than 5 to 8 points. (Binet’s mental and scholastic 
tests) 3 


(5) Identical twins even brought up separately in different 
environments, the correlation will still be-++0-77. 


The Influence of Environment : 


The French thinker -Helvetius in his enquiries about .the 
reason of differences in abilities, taste and character of indivi- 
duals finds out that the inequalities are due to differences in 
education. J. S. Mill expresses the same opinion. “This 
much at any rate, is ascertained that all the differences which 
exist, or can ever be made to exist, between one class of 
men and another are wholly owing to education”. 


Evidence from identical twins— According to geneticists 
identical twins come from the same germ cells and hence, by 
definition, have identical heredity. Any differences found 
between identical twins must therefore be due exclusively to 
environmental differences. 


In one study (Tallman, 1928) Stanford-Binet I. Qs of 
identical twins were compared. with those of twin’s who were 
not identical, and also with those of siblings born at different 
times. Since there is no biological reason why the unlike- 
sex twins should show any greater resemblance to each other 
than siblings, it seems necessary to turn to environmental 
factors for an explanation. 


Number of Relationship Mean I.Q similarity of conditions 


. subjects difference 
63 pairs Identical 5.1 Same heredity, similar 
twins environment 
-84 pairs Unlike-Sex 8.5 Similar heredity; envi- 
twins ronment less similar than 


that of identical twins 
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199 Siblings 13.1 Heredity just as similar 
as that of Unlike-Sex 
twins, environment less 
similar than that of 
unlike-sex twins 


In the study of identical twins reared. apart, (Newman, 
Freeman and Holzinger, 1937 New man 1940) the investigators 
report : 


To 20 pairs of identical twins ranging from 12 to 60 years, 
who had first been separated at ages ranging from two weeks 
to six years, identical tests were: given. It was found that 
16 pairs, who had been given the same amount of formal 
schooling within a year or two, I.Q. -difference was about 
5 points—about the same as found -by several investigations 
for identical twins reared together. For the 4 of the 20 
pairs which had markedly differing educational back-grounds, 
however, the I.Q. differences ranged between 12 to 24 points, 
the average difference being 18. We conclude that difference 
in ability is due to difference in educational opportunity, but 
identical twins in different environments resemble each other 
more closely than many children of different heredity brought 
up together. 


Foster Children ; Freeman’s Study in 1928 with 401 
foster children—Of these 401, 74 had been tested before foster 
placement and were again tested about four years later. This 
group gained 2.5 I.Q points, on the average after four or 
More years of placement. It is important to note that those 
Who were placed before their eighth birthday gained 5.2. 1.Q. 
Points on the average, whereas those who were placed after - 
their eighth birthdays made no average gain atall. It is 
evident that younger children are known to be more suscep- 


tible to environmental influence than other children. 
Í 


Barbara Burks points out—home environment contributes 
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17% of the variance in I.Q., parental 33% and contribution 
of innate heritable factor is 75% to 80%. 


Sandiford says—‘“‘with intelligence as measured by intelli- 
gence tests, tne contribution of heredity is about four times 
as potent as that of environment’‘. But to try to assess 
either of the two types of influence as percentages, even in 
individual cases, would be merely rhetorical qualification”. 


Heredity and environment are correlative to each other. 
Heredity enables us to do and environment determines the 
limit. Sandiford wonderfully remarks that “they are necessary 
to each other as the engine and the gas of the motor car, or 
the figure and ground in Gestalt Psychology.” The Behaviour- 
ists like Watson and others go to the extreme and say “watch 
the careers of two sons of the same parents born under similar 
conditions (i.e. with the same heredity) ; if they are placed 
under two altogether different environments, it will be noticed 
that the results will differ widely. One of them under 
favourable circumstances may turn out to be a great educa- 
tionist, a lawyer, a doctor or an engineer while the other 
under undesirable environment shall be a thief, a villain or 
an imposter.” Different circumstances and different environ- 
mental influences cause these differences in the two persons 
born of the same heredity. 


Nunn, in spite of the controversies between the Galtonians 
and Helvetians, summarises his findings of biological studies 
as “the organism is so much one with its physical and 
spiritual environment that two can not be separated. For, 
the fundamental truth is, for us, that it isa centre of creative 
energy which uses endowment and environment as its medium ; 
so that the elements it receives from nature and nurture 
do not themselves make it what it is, except in so far as they 
are the bases of the free activity which is the essential fact of 
its existence.”’. 


Environment is both physical or natural and social. 
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Natural environment—the natural phenomena e.g., sun, moon, 
stars, mountains, rivers, seas, planets, animals—are beyond 
the control of human beings to some extent. This natural 
environment influences the personality but at the same time 
some of the natural phenomena can be brought under control. 
And artificially made this environment when shaped and re 
shaped is utilised for development of industry, agriculture 
and cultivation. The social environment not only influences 
the course of our physical living but also brings mental and 
moral change in our life. Often we speak of psychological 
environment that is, our experiences mental which have 
great impact upon our conduct. Every individual is biologi- 
cally endowed with certain capacities which have upper limits. 
There are distinct limits, in particular, within which measured 
intelligence varies with social influence. More over, the 
social influences can modify the behaviour of the young more 
pronouncedly than that of the old. ` 


We may conclude that neither heredity nor environment 
can be dispensed with in the -development of the whole 
personality ofa child. “If the wild boy of Aveyron’ had ` 
been a potential genius, he could never haye developed 
his capacities by trekking in the wild forests.” Again, 
“you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear”. 


The greatest task of the educator will be to explore the 
Possibilities of both heredity and environment (nature and 
nurture) to educate a child. In the words of James Mill— 
“Enough is ascertained to prove beyond a doubt that if 
education does not perform anything, there is hardly anything 
that it does not perform.” The potentialities present in a 
child should not be wasted but suitable opportunities and 
environment should be prescribed with for blooming up the 
seed. There should not then be occasion to lament with Gray, 
the poet of Elegy. 
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“Full many a gem, of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


In democratic education, which we aim at, equality of 
educational opportunity is to be given. “In the general 
interest, a community must seek out high intelligence wherever 
it can be found and see that itis provided liberally with 
all it needs for full development ; but, if it is wise, it will 
also see that the abilities of the less intelligent are fostered 
with equal care only because ‘“‘without these can not a city 
be inhabited’ and it is they who ‘will maintain the state of 
the world’. Here, then, as always, the claims of individua- 
lity and of social need are found to be convergent if not 
indistinguishable”.* 


It is found that mentally brilliant child at six years of 
age maintains his superiority to the average if an approxi- 
mately constant ratio and the dull child remains dull 
within a limited range of variation. Ordinarily, intelligence 
is rather a fixed trait. Shaffer holds ‘‘At the present time. 
however, we must be content with the knowledge that from 
an early age, general mental ability is only moderately 
modified by ordinary variations of cultural environment.’”? 
We must not however forget that “Hereditary” does not 
mean “‘unmodifiable.” The psychologist, the teacher a social 
worker should not ignore the posibility of treating a condi- 
tion because it is supposedly hereditary. Even a relatively 
fixed trait may be modified to a certain degree if the proper 
environmental influences are brought to bear. The changes 
found in the intelligence of adopted children are real and 
desirable, but small. No extremely dull child was, made 


Nunn—Education, Its Data and First Principles, Page, 127. 
F. 


12 1P} 
2. L.F. Shaffer—The Psychology of Adjustment, Page 351. 
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normal, no merely normal child was made a genius by the 
environmental changes. The research on adopted children 
confirms the conclusion that mentality isa fairly fixed trait, 
but denies the view formerly expressed by some writers -that 
intelligence is wholly native and hereditary. 


Those who are in favour of environment as the determin- 
ing factor in education and development of child, cite 
categorically the opinion of Watson, a behaviourist, who 
says— “Give me a dozen healthy infants, well formed, and 
my own specified world to bring them up in and Pll guarantee 
to take any one at random and train him to become any 
type of specialist, I might select 2, 


Cattell on analysing the life histories of several eminent 
scientists of America published his experimental findings in 
1906 in his book, “A statistical study of American Man 
of Science”. He says that the development of scientific 
minds even depend on population of the locality, opportuni- 
ties, economic conditions and fayourable communities. 


Thus it is concluded that better environment gives better 
education. 


A related misconception however is that there is some 
sort of Opposition or antagonism between heredity and 
environment or between biological and social influences. 
Since no behaviour is ever the result of either set of influences 
alone, it is the joint contribution of both that we must study. 
We have seen greater divergence between pairs of «siblings 
than between unlike-sex twins. There is no biological reason 
why the unlike sex twins should show any greater resem- 
blance to eaeh other than siblings, it seems necessary 
to turn to environmental factors for an explanation. The 
most reasonable answer is that twins (even of different sex). 
are more likely to share similar environmental influences, 
related to the development of behaviour. 


Ts Phil. Edu.—6 
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The family history studies show that traits are heredi- 
tary. Some human characteristics may be ‘relatively fixed 
and hereditary. Heredity determines the limits of develop- 
ment within which it can be modified by external factors. 
Human family studies are however valueless because of the 
impossibility of controlling environments to a sufficient 
degree. 


The constancy of traits :—If a characteristic which can be 
measured remains relatively unchanged throughout a long 
period, in spite of varying circumstances that characteristic 
is fairly fixed one. By intelligence tests (test, retest method) 
it is found that the intelligence quotient shows an average 
fluctuation of four or five points. This is small variation. 
So intelligence is assumed to be more or less hereditary. 


Closeness of family relationship shows the hereditary 
nature of intelligence. 


I. Qs are rarely affected by variable circumstancs— 
children brought up in most unfavourable conditions may 
show extremely high I. Qs while children brought up under 
the best conditions may be dull. Identical twins even when 
they are brought up separately in diflerent environments, 
the correlation of I. Q’s will still be+0.77. 


The influence of environment : Helvetius finds out that 
differences in abilities, taste and character of individuals are 
due to differences in education. J.S. Mill also supports this 
view. 


Identical twins have the same heredity but any differences 
found between the identical twins are due exclusively to 
environmental differences. Between the siblings—heredity just 
similar but environments less similar, so Mean of I.Q differ- 
ence is 13.1. H 
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It is evident that younger children are most susceptible to 
environmental influences than other children. 


Barbara Burks—home environment contributes 17% of 

the variance in I. Q, parental 33% and contribution of innate 

. heritable factor is 75% to 80%. Sandiford—the contribution 

of heredity is about four tim:s as potent as that 
of environment. 


But “hereditary” does not mean ‘unmodifiable’. Heredity 
and environment are correlative to each other—they are 
Necessary to each other as the engine and the gas of 
the motor car. i 


\ The Behaviourists hold however that when two individuals 
of the same heredity are placed under two altogether different 
environments, the results will differ widely. 


_ The greatest task of the educator will be to explore the 
possibilities of both heredity and environment. The potentia- 
lities present ina child should not be wasted but suitable 
opportunities and environment should be prescribed for 
It must be admitted however that the 
social influences can modify the behaviour of the young 
more pronouncedly than that of the old. A child is born with 
a biological heritage, he is born into a social heritage. 


blooming up the seed. 


The teacher should find out the potentialities of a child 
by pscyhological tests and should make a plan of his educa- 
tion accordingly. The whole atmosphere of the school should 
be healthy and conducive to the development of the poten- 
tialities of the child. Human relationship should be developed 
and arrangements should be made for co-curricular activi- 
ties. Free discipline and self-activity will be .encouraged. 
Tn one word, the environments will be so made as to develop 


the potentialities. 
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Questions. 

1. Do you think that every child hasa definite fund 
of native capacity or intelligence that would carry him, even 
if he received no teaching, a certain distance forward during 
each of the formative years of life ? 


~ 


2. How is it that identical twins even brought up sepa- 
rately in different environmects, the correlation of Intelligence 
Quotient will still be +0.77 ? 

3. What do you mean by Nunn’s statement that it is a 
centre of creative “energy which uses endowment and environ- 
ment as its medium, so that the elements it receives from 
nature and nurture do not themselves make it what it is. | 


4. “Ifthe wild boy of Aveyron had been a potential 
genius, he could never- have developed his capacities by 
trekking in the wild foressts,? Again, ‘‘you can’t make a 
silk purse out ofa sow’s ear’—What do you think of 
these ? Justify your opinion. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Sociology & Education 


The compartmental concept of education treated education 
as a more or less self sufficient compartment of life. Educa- 
tion was thought in terms of Schools and Colleges where 
teachers taught pupils the subject specified by the curriculum. 
Education was compartmental upto that age limit at which a 
human being was accessible to educational influence. 


At the later stage we acknowledge the fact that education 
ought to go on for life and that society is an important -edu- 


cational agent. 


In former days there wasa cleavage between home and 
school. Now attempts are made to bring together parents and 
teachers and to coordinate influences coming from school with 
those coming from home and society. Educating a human 
being would take into account the whole life-history of the 
individual and many of the social factors which operate on 


him apart from the school. 


Liberal education insisted upon the statement that the 
basic values and the aims of education were eternal and the 
final purpose of education was the fostering of the free deve- 
lopment of personality through the unhampered unfolding of 
innate qualities. The integral theory of education in its 
sociological aspects does not contradict with that theory as 
such ; there is no doubt that some ideals may be stated to 
survive the ages and are the basis of any decent way of life. 
But this theory is too aloof from history to be really helpful 
in concrete situations. Such eternal values are bound to be 
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too abstract to give concrete shape to education ata given 
moment. If the final core of the self is something that is 
eternal and beyond envirormental influence, we still have to- 
consider that more “empirical and historical attire” is 
needed. | 


Reasons for the need of Sociological integration in Educa- 
tion : 


The immense growth of industrial society, the invisible 
operation of its forces, made society most enigmatic to the 
individual. Sociology made its contribution to Science. | It 
observed man’s behaviour in different societies, in primitive 
societies, in different phases of history, in different classes 
and in the Social sorroundings of our own society. It observed 
the effect of different social institutions, such as the family, the 
community, the workshop, the gang upon behaviour. It 
observed man under the conditions of social security and 
also observed him under the condition of social insecurity 
social unrest, revolution and war. It is impossible to think 
of a teacher who does not day by day meet with beha- 
viour difficulties in the child which properly observed are 
but symptoms of conflicts within the family, in the commu- 
nity, conflicts between age-groups etc. There is another sphere 
of sociological information which must be acquired by the 
teacher if his aim is not to educate his pupils in the abstract 
but for life in an existing society. 


Karl Manheim observes “In the Society of the past it was 
possible to hand down habits, customs and an established 
philosophy of life, which enabled the individual to play roles 
in society which were more or less fixed in advance. Ina 
changing society only an education for change can help. The 
latter consists in an undogmatic training of the mind, which 
enables the person not to be driven by the current of changing 
events but to rise above them”: (pp 59—Diagnosis of our 
time) 
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Thus sociology assists the teacher to overcome compart- 
mentalization and the limited Scholastic concept of education 
by orienting most of the things we teach to the needs of 
society. Sociology also helps the teacher in co-ordinating 
the work of education with influences coming from institutions 
other than the school is, from the family, the community, 
public opinion etc. 


The real meaning of education can only be assessed if its 
work is baséd upon a thorough study of human behaviour in 
its sociological aspects. Sociology serves as a help to make 
education more human and more social. 


Scope of Sociology in Education. 


The systems of education of a country motivate, equip and 
allocate individuals in the society to perform different occupa- 
tional roles. Again the question may arise whether the system 
of values pervading the political and social structure is or is 
not conducive to the promotion of a particular set of values 
within the system of education. 


The question may be answered briefly in this way that the- 
social and political values have impacts upon the system of 
education on the one hand no doubt but the educational 
system of a country also moulds the individuals of a society 
or state to cope with the different needs of society playing diffe- 
rent roles efficiently. It is know that the family is the major 
socialising agency in the early pre-school period of a child’s 
life. Through relationship with the parents, brother and 
sister etc. the child developes the affective aspects of life 
within the family and the group and thereby imbibes the senti- 
ment of loyalty to the group. This loyalty develops as being a 
member of the group and not upon a careful calculation of 
the advantages of the membership. “‘The emphasis is upon the 
intangible, emotional satisfaction that are derived from the 
membership of the group rather than upon specific material 
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gain”. The school helps in general development of intellectual 
ability, transference of knowledge from one generation to 
another and prepares the child for adult occupatinal roles. 


In India caste and economic background could be differen- 
tial factors in determining the altitudes of families and there- 
fore of their wards to schooling. 


In the modern days when educational opportunities are 
being made more and more widely available, the family 
backgrounds of pupils become very much important. Students 
from families where parents have had no education themselves 
are put in obvious difficulties in adjusting to the Students’ role 
both in the Scholastic sense i.e. in the sense that their parents 
fail to give effective guidance in their studies as also in the 
psychological sense in that they fail to find that their parents 
can serve as adult models for their educational development. 


In India it is found also that in no society education is the 
sole determinant of social status. Even when social barriers 
in education are removed, all equally educated persons do 
not-have the same status. Considera:ions of “caste, race, reli- 
gion, income and occupation etc, have an important bearing on 
social status. 


“Culture Conflict” has been experienced by many students 
because of the differences between their home environments 
and the schools or colleges. This ‘Culture Conflict’ takes 
place not only because of the differences between their home 
environments and the schools or colleges but also because of 
the distinctions of rural and urban background It has been 
noted by an eminent sociologist M. S. Gore “the cultural dif- 
ferences can be so great that students studying in big 
metropolitan colleges are often ashamed to meet their 
uneducated or rustic parents in the college or hostel premises”. 
Education aims at removing this culture confict. Levelling 
down of cultural standard is very serious in society ‘“‘Demo- 
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cratisation of culture will benefit mankind only if the equality 


of culture is preserved.” 


A tremendous reform of education would be necessary to 
make a democratic society based upon conscious value appre- 
ciation. People conditioned to accept values blindly, through 
obedience, imitation or emotional suggestion will hardly be 
able to cope with those values that appeal to reason. 


Why not equal opportunities be given ? Why not demo- 
cracy ? 


To provide equal educational opportunities means the 
establishment of a system of universal education. This is 
usually beyond the resources of most developing countries and 
they at the maximum provide universal primary education 
and leave the secondary and higher education to what is 
called “community initiative’. The West Bengal Government, 
however, attempts to make arrangement for universal secon- 
dary education. The goal to provide sufficient number of 
institutions at the secondary and higher levels which will admit 


‘students on merit and which will support those who can not 


pay for themselves is ideologically very admirable but in its 
operational level very difficult to achieve. 


Equal opportunities in education do not signify the same 
education for all. There may be different institutions for 
education, adult education, social work, juvenile courts, child 
guidance clinics etc. to make room for education for all. 


Democracy does not mean a shapeless society without 
norm. Democracy can only function if democratic self-disci- 
pline is strong. In mass society there are many sources of dis- 
agreement and individual and group antagonisms lead to chaos 


if they are not properly dealt with. 


Democratic sense of values and the democratic attitude in 


education are often marred by the political system. In India, 
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itis not through the instrumentality of Governmental action 
but rather through the machinations of political parties—as 


they influence student and sometimes over academic institu- 
tion. 


country is affected. 


As a result of. these interactions the education of the 


Conclusion : 


(1) Education moulds a ‘total’ man and not a man in the 


(2) 


(3) 


abstract. 


The unit of education is never an individual alone but 
individual in a group. 


Norms of education are not absolute but they change- 
with the changing social order. 


(4) No educational system can maintain emotional stabi- 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


1 


lity and mental integrity unless it possesses a kind of 


common strategy with the social agencies outside the 
school. 


It is not true that the aim of education is the deve- 
lopment of an independent personality by neglecting 
the analysis of the social context in which a man has 
to act and to servive. 


Society blindness is not a virtue it is rather ‘an obsolete 
method of looking at reality and neither the cause of 
freedom nor the idea of personality is served by 


blinding oneself to the significance of environmental 
factors. 


“A study of the processes which support or destroy the 
social validity of certain ethical standards does not 
mean relativism, anarchy and contempt for standards 
in general but is only an attempt to find scope for 
Socratic reflection” ! 


Manheim—Diagnosis of our time PP. 77. 
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SUMMARY 


The compartmental concept of education considers edu- 
cation as self-sufficient, compartment of life. It denies that 
society is an important agent of education and that education 

` is a life long process. 


Liberal education insists upon the fact that the basic values 
and the aims of education are integral. The eternal theory of 
education in its sociological aspects does not contradict the 


theory of liberal education. 


The immense growth of industrial society makes society 
most enigmatic to the individual. Sociology makes immense 
contribution to science and education. It helps to observe man 
under the-conditions of social security and also under the 
conditions of social insecurities. Sociological information 
must be acquired by the teacher in order to educate his pupil 
not in the abstract but for life in an existing society. “Ina 
ucation for change can,help. The 
latter consists in an undogmatic training of the mind which 
enables the person not to be driven by the current of changing 
events but to rise above them”. Sociology helps the teacher 
to overcome compartmentalization and the limited scholastic 
concept of education by orienting most of the things, we teach, 
to the needs of society. Sociology helps education to make 


it more human and more social. 


changing society, only an ed 


The social and political values have impact upon the system 
of education on the one hand no doubt, but the educational 
system of country also moulds the individuals of a society or 
State to cope with the different needs of society playing the 


different roles efficiently. 


In the modern days when educational opportunities are 
being made more and more widely available, the family 


background of pupils become very much ‘important. In 
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India, education is not the sole determinant of social 
status. All equally educated person do not have the same 
status. Considerations of caste, race, religion, income and 
occupation etc. have an important bearing on social status. 
A tremendous reform of education would be necessary to make 
a democratic society based upon conscious value appreciation. 
Why not democracy in Education ? 


To provide equal educational “opportunities means the 
establishment of a system of universal education. No doubt 
to make provision for universal education both in primary and 
secondary stages is beyond the resources of most developing 
countries. 
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` Questions. 


l. Explain the differences between the compartmental 
concept of education and that of liberal education. 


2. What do you consider to be the reasons for Sociologi- 
cal integration in Education ? 
Fully discuss the scope of Sociology in Education. 


4. What do you mean by Democracy in Education ? 
Is Democracy in Education possible? Discuss. 


CHAPTER IX 


Curriculum 


A number of sociologists believe in “‘Stratitication of 
knowledge” (Young, 1971). According to them knowledge is 
neither subjective nor objective, they see it rather a product of 
the informal understandings negotiated among members of an 
organised intellectual collectively (Blum 1970) and the curri- 
culum in consequence as a social system. Socially constructed 
knowledge of an organised interest group. 


Any culture is the product of the interaction of the indivi: 
dual members ofa society and what the members of that 
society regard as intrinsically worth while will change. Curri- 
culum development must reflect this and the curriculum must 
itself be open to this kind of influznce on its development. 
(Lanton 1973). 


: It will be clear that this approach to curriculum planning 
is based on particular view of learning. 


Curriculum should be framed on the basis of the interest 
Of the child. But when the interest of the child is socially 
ditermined, then to base the cnrriculum' on those interests is to 
risk trapping the child in his culture, There will thus be social 
Control that is based on not attaining the individuals to escape 
from the cultural environment into whic.h they have been born. 


“Education cannot be properly concieved or planned in 
Telation to either the child or society or the subject matter but 
must pay due regard to all of these.” ' 


— 
1. K. B. Thomson—Education and Philosophy 1972 
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Knowledge continues to develop, society evolves, people 
changes, and the curriculum must keep pace with all three. 


No where is dependence of education on philosophy more 
marked than in the question of curriculum. Spencer in his 
work on education asserts that in the determination of the 
curriculum “our first step must obviously be to classify in the 
order of their importance, ihe leading kinds of activity which 
constitute human life”. Curriculum comes from the latin word 
“currere” which meansa course to be run for reaching a 

‘certain goal. 


A formal distinction is made however between the courses 
of studies and the curriculum and this is expressed in the 
Twentyninth Year Book as the “curriculum may be defined as 
the totality of subject matter, aciivities and experiences which 
constitutes a pupil’s school life’ ; “A course of study is a 
material usually in pamphlet form, which sets forth for the 
teacher such items as the objectives and content of a given 
subject and the activities and also the book to be used to 
accomplish desired results.” 


*Curriculum‘ generally means the limited and fixed objects 
of study for the realisation ofa particular purpose. The 
curriculum includes not only the different subjects of study but 
also the activities and experiences in school or college life. 
Nunn considers curriculum in a very wide sense. According to 
him the objects of education and life, are inseparable—life and 
education are co-extensive. Life’s ideals should be reflected 
in the curriculum. “Every scheme of education being at 
bottom, a practical philosophy, necessarily touches life at 
every point. Sir John Adams emphasises the elaim of the 
educand but does not ignore the importance of the content of 
education. Content of education is not less important than 
the educand. The content of the curriculum, in the old days, 
was determined by the desire of the guardians, parents and the 
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Superior members of the community to furnish the young with 
the knowledge and skills, they will require in life, It should 
be regarded “as the series of experiences growing out of the 
activities engaged in by the learner from which he derives 
the skills, attitudes and knowiedge, essential to the realisation 
of the purposes of education”. But in course of time life 
became more complex and values changed. Thus the curricu- 
lum and Methods of instruction became dependent on accepted 
values. The responsibility for formulating the principles of 
curriculum construction has become greater when it is realised 
that the relation of society and education is very complex. 
For not only education is modified by its social back-ground 
but it is one of the principal agencies for modifying society. 
The function of education is not only to produce the kind of 
citizens that the community demands in terms of intellectual, 
technical and moral equipment. It is also concerned to ensure 
that the community shall be of such a nature that it demands 
the right kind of citizens. Ifwe fail to achieve a balance 
between changes and tradition in what we teach, we run the 
Tisk of maintaining an education that has been arid and formal 
With all that social and economic evils that follow or on the 
Other hand of losing touch altogether with the sources of our 
Civilisation, and developing a culture that is superficial, rootless 
and without standards of value. The problem of devising a 
Seneral education that shall satisfy the need which Milton felt 
of Combining academic, scientific and moral elements is still 
before us. ‘‘A modern curriculum developed associated with 
lower social prestige’’—Eric James. Inthe 19th century, in 
English educational system, the distinction between a classical 
Curriculum and any other was not based on any clear idea of 
What was suitab'e for boys of a given intelligence, but rather 
on what was appropriate to a certain social status. 


Herbart Spencer classifies the activities of human life in 
Order of importance and these activities according to him, fall 
into five groups : “activities which directly minister to self 
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preservation ; those which by securing the necessaries of life 
indirectly minister to self-preservation ; those which have for 
their end the rearing and discipline of off-spring ; those which 
are involved in maintaining the right kind of social and politi 
cal relations ; and those which fill up the leisure part of life”. 
He believed that the scientific subjects, specially concerned with 
the laws of heaith, the knowledge which will enable him to 
earn his living should come first in curriculum. Literary 
subjects should occupy the lower place on the scale. As the 
cultural subjects occupy ‘‘the leisure part of life, so should they 
occupy the leisure part of education”. Spencer laid absolute 
emphasis on seience. He asserts emphatically “Nothing for 
self-preservation, nothing for discharge of parental functions 
but for the purpose of discipline—intellectual, moral, religious 
—the most efficient study is,science’. In his discussion of 
curriculum, Spencer began very rightly by asking what know- 
ledge is of most worth which helps people to live completely. 
He did not take the child’s point of view. 


Nunn contends that the school should not be envisaged as 
a place ‘where certain kinds of knowledge are acquired, but 
where the young are disciplined in certain forms of activity— 
namely, those-that are of greatest and most permanent signifi- 
cance in the wider world.”! 


Dewey criticises the traditional view which emphasised the 
logical divisions of subject matter, graded and presented to 
suit the stage of development of the child. Both the end and 
method of studies were conditional by the nature of the 
subject-material. In one word, child was subservient to the 
curriculum framed logically by adults and the child was consi- 
dered as an immature adult and little notice was taken of the 
child’s interest and ways of thinking. Dewey also carefully 
warns against the danger of ‘New education’. If the old educa 
tion ignores the dynamic quality, the developing force inherent 


1. Education Its Data and First Principles, Page-263 
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in child, the ‘new education’ is in danger of taking the idea of 
development in altogether too formal and empty a way. He 
Tightly observes : “The child is expected to ‘develop’ this ot 
that fact or truth out of his own mind. He is told to think 
things out or work out things for himself, without being supp- 
lied any of the environing conditions which are requisite to 
Start and guide thought. Nothing can be developed from 
nothing ; nothing but the crude can be developed out of the 
the crude—and this is what surely happen when we throw the 
child back upon his achieved self as a finality, and invite him 
to spin new truths of nature or of conduct ‘out of thatar 
The subjects of the curriculum therefore represent the systema- 
tised and formulated statements of human experience accor- 
ding to Dewey. 


Generally three broad principles justify the study of parti- 
cular subjects : (a) A study may convey information which is 
‘essential to the business of living of the child (b) to develop 
skills and (c) to contribute to the spiritual development of the 
child“spiritual means satisfaction of the highest intellectual, 
moral and aesthetic capacities. But the subjects must be taught 
in the right way and with all possible ends in view. A subject 
can make the fullest contribution if it is taught to the right 
pupil and at the appropriate stage. 


It is true that academic or liberal studies have been asso- 
ciated with an aristocratic culture. It was on philosophical, 
not social grounds that Plato, the greatest exponent of the 
superiority of abstract studies, regarded them as more valuable 
than others. He distrusted knowledge obtained through 
senses. 


We can not but refer in this connection to the report of 
the University Commission under the chairmanship of Sir. S. 
Radhakrishnan. The human existence, according to the 


~— 


1. Dewey—The School and the Child. Page-32. 
I. Phi. Edu.—7 
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commission, has three aspects —the natural, the social and the 
“spiritual. The curriculum therefore is classified according to 
(i) our relation to things (ii) our relation to men and society 
and (iii) our relation to values in the world of spirit. Science 
and technology belongs to class one, Social studies, History, 
Economics etc. belong to class two and Humanities comprising 


literature, ethics, Philosophy, religion etc. come under class 
three. 


Rejection of the academic studies in the present days may 
have its origin in a materialism that regards the world of 
material objects as more real than any other. The value of a 
‘subject lies in its immediate usefulness or in its relatedness to 
‘life. It can not be denied that the content of our education 
‘must at every point be related to life, but the phrase has a far 
“deeper significance than as suggested by many, and in thinking 

of its economic and social meanings we must not and can not 
overlook the life of the mind and the spirit. 


The curriculum depends on the aims of education prescri- 
bed by the different philosophies of education. 


‘Idealism: Learning here is not a creation but a realisation 
of the absolute idea of truth and goodness. The aim of educa- 
tion, according to idealism, is the realisation of the Absolute. 
The curriculum which Plato arrived at, Comprised number, 
geometry, astronomy, harmonies, all preparatory to metaphy- 
sics and he also recommends special training in dialectical 
Teasoning for the complete philosopher to enable him to grasp 
“by pure intelligence” “the real nature of the good”. Aristotle, 

‘the disciple of Plato, an idealist but dominated by rather biolo- 
‘gical than metaphysical categories was an advocate of liberal 


education. He maintains that ‘children should be 


taught 
the useful things. 


According to Newman, “the object 
of youthful education is to produce a being who will find 
his happiness in the exercise of the moral and intellectual 
virtues—to whom not only vice, but an Over—estimate of 
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external and bodily goods, will be distasteful—who will live for 
the noblest things that men can live for, simply because to do 
otherwise would be painful to him”. The cultural, religious 
and spiritual ideals stored up in human society are also the 
objects of study. 


Naturalism: The curriculum of study are the natural 
objects. The curriculum centres round the present needs and 
experiences. There is no ultimate goal but adaptation— 
Rousseau a great naturalist is not in favour of bookish educa- 
tion of a child upto the age of twelve. Study of natural pheno- 
mena through direct experience is emphasised. In the words 
of Rusk— “What Spencer was projecting was the correlation of 
all studies round science just as the Herbartians had earlier 
attempted round history. He (Spencer) was arguing that a 
curriculum centred on science would provide a liberal educa- 
tion just as earlier educators had believed that classics could 
serve or as some present day educators hope, that a technolo- 
gical training will”.1 


Materialism : The materialists do not deny the importance 
of traditional and cultural studies but they lay more stress on 
the study of subjects which will bring material prosperity and 
happiness. Practical science, the subjects of material utility like 
medicine, economics, politics et. are given priority. 


Humanism: According to the Humanists, the aim of 
education is to arouse the feeling of humanity. The larger the 
rational content of the subject-matter, the greater its claim to 
preference in the curriculum. Human aim of education is the 
cultivation of intelligence and this is possible only when the 
curriculum consist of liberal arts, the humanities. The subjects 
which deal with human desires, ambition, joy and sorrow etc, 
should be included in the curriculum. Classical literature, art 
and philosophy and not science were the subjects of study. 


1. Rusk,— Philosophical Bases of Education Page-63. 
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In the 20th century, when vocational education is being 
given for material prosperity, it can not be forgotten that 
literature, culture, history and philosophy could not develop 
if human feelings with rational thinking were not considered. 


Nunn very appropriately remarks about Spencer “what a 
loss civilisation would suffer if all that the ‘word ‘art’ and 
‘science’ stand for were obliterated ? What a poor thing it 
would be if the poet ceased to dream and sing, if there were 
none to handle the harp and pipe, if the hand of the crafts 
man forgot its cunning”,! 


Pragmatism: Education is experiences and experiences of 
life are constantly changing. Dewey is of opinion that educa- 
tion can be acquired by experience, through experience and 
inexperience. Experiences are varied and therefore there can 
not be any fixed and unchangeable pre-determined curriculum. 
Life is progressive and new problems and new needs arise 
in society and in individual life. Education fulfils these needs 
and helps in the solution of these problems. The curriculum 
should be progressive and practical. The pragmatist- ‘turns 
away from abstraction and insufficiency, from verbal solutions, 
from bad apriori reasons, from fixed Principles, closed 
systems, and pretended absolutes and origins. He turns 
towards concreteness and adequacy, towards facts, towards 
action and towards power’’.—The will to believe, Preface. 


Dewey, when he speaks about experience as the curriculum 
of studies, he rejects the traditional view of experience. The 
traditional view was that experience is a purely passive affair- 
Our knowledge of the external world is ultimately derived from 
the impression made upon our sense organs which may be 
elaborated by the mind. Dewey thinks that experience is 
double sided. It has both a passive and an active aspect. He 


stated his view in Democracy and Education as follows : “The: - 


1, Nunn-Education, Its Data and First Principles page 263. 
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mature of experience can be understood only by noting that it 
includes an active and a passive element peculiarly combined. 
On the active hand, experience is trying a meaning which is 
made explicit in the connected term experiment. On the 
passive, itis undergoing. When we experience something we act 
upon it, we do something with it ; then we suffer or undergo 
the consequences. Wedo something to the thing and then it 
does something to us in return ; such is the peculiar combina- 
tion’’.— Chapter 9, “Experience and thinking’’— Dewey 


Features of a Conventional Curriculum and its Imperfe- 


tions :— 


The traditional curriculum is based on faculty psychology 
which believes in the existence of certain faculties or powers 
of the mind. There are mainly three faculties—thinking, 
feeling and willing. Much stress was given on Formal 
Discipline of the mental life. Different subjects ‘were included 
in the curriculum to discipline different faculties : logic and 
mathematics for developing the faculty of thinking and reaso- 
ning. Literature and poetry is said to develop» the emotional 
(feeling) faculty. Ethics and Religion to develop the willing 
faculty. The study ofa particular subject trains the faculty 
in such a way that it produces a general competence to disci- 
pline the mind to learn. Nunn remarks “The man who would 
expel the ancient classics from our schools is a less dangerous 
Philistine than the man who treats their pages chiefly as 


materials for mental gymnastic.” 


But Nunn’s theory of intellectual discipline, supports the 
doctrine of ‘formal teaching’ which asserts that facility acqui- 
red in any particular form of intellectual exercise produces 
a general competence in all exercises that involve the same 
faculty. He refers to mathematics, a subject representing 
a tradition of intellectual activity that has been directed to- 
wards aspecial class of objects and problem for centuries. Nunn 
exclaims—‘‘The student .who is thoroughly schooled in the 
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subject will make this spirit his own ; the ideas, mental habits 
and the kind of intellectual integrity proper to it will become 
ingrained in his nature, and he will tend to bring them into 
play whenever they can be applied”. 


This discussion of ‘formal discipline’ will not be complete 
unless we bring into consideration the educational implications 
of the experimental findings on the controversial problem of 
‘transfer of training’. It is found that the transfer is positive 
but the amount is nearly nil, we are no longer justified 
therefore in introducing mathematics or science into the curri- 
culum for the sake of mental discipline. Sandiford very aptly 
remarks, “If transfer proves to be a broken reed, then studies 
whose content is socially useful must be emphasised.” 

Ñ 


Jud’s famous findings, of course, throw a new light on 
this problem of transfer. He finds that the transfer is at 
its maximum when there is generalisation of experience. 
Hence the method and not the subject is responsible for 
discipline and transfer. 


The theory of correlation of studies leads to compartmen- 
tion. Herbart emphasised the assimilative and integrative 
function of the mind. This theory of correlation wasa part 
and parcel of thought with the old educationists. It was 
supposed that organisation of materials and the planning of 
methods would be based on the natural bonds existing 
between different branches of studies and correlation within the 
contents of a subject means arrangement of topics on logical 
or psychological sequences. History may be correlated with 
geography, reading with writing and so on. This theory of 
correlation gives birth to the theory of concentration in 
holding that there should be a central subject and all other 
subjects or pursuits are to be correlated to it. 


This conventional curriculum of studies was selected by 
the guardians and the educationist on the basis of wrong 
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psychology forgetting the needs of the child and neglecting 
the study of the true psychology of the child’s mind. The 
child’s activities, his needs, his experiences were not consi- 
dered. Moreover, individual differences were not taken into 
account and the same curriculum for the sake of mental. 


discipline was prescribed for all. 


Modern psychology believes that the education ofa child 
should be activity-centred and in education, the psychology 
of the child’s mind should be first studied. The child’s mind. 
is not the sum total of different faculties—it is one whole.. 
The curriculum should not be discrete, filling up the different 
faculties but there must be an integration and at the same 
time correlation between the different subjects of the curricu- 
lum. But how to obtain unity or integration in the curri- 
culum % Many Educators think that unity and integration 
is to be found in the inherent logical unity of knowledge. ` 
As Vernon in his “The structure of Human abilities” suggests 
—“Jf each subject is well-integrated with the others and 
the formal school subjects have integration with outside- 
experiences the consequences would lead to integration. But 
if on the other hand, different subjects are taught separately 
and the instruction is formal, the tendency would be toward 
differentation.” 


Child-centric Curriculum : 


In child-centred education the curriculum should be 
activity-based. Dewey is the greatest exponent of activity- 
based education. ‘The child’ says Dewey, wants to create 
through his activities. Activity is the salt of child’s life. The 
child through his activities, earns experience and the fruitful 
application of these experiences is education. Through 
activities and experiences the full picture of the whole mind 
is reflected—which is not possible in book-centred education. 
The school is a place, where the young are disciplined in 
certain forms of activity, “those that are of greatest and most 
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Permanent significance in the wider world.” In the school 


ithe creative energies of very generation must accept and 
develop if the movement of civilization is to be worthily 
maintained even upon its humbler leyels,”1 


The personality of a child is fully developed through 
activities and real experiences of life. The child comes to know 
social values through his creative activities. Co-curricular 
activities which are creative in nature like dance, drama, 
cultural performances, are therefore encouraged in schools. 


Craft-centred education, and learning by doing, are thus 
introduced into the school curriculum. 


Need-centric curriculum ; 


In the old days Psychology was considered to be a branch 
of philosophy and old Philosophy believed in the dualism 
of body and mind. In the Curriculum, more stress was laid 
on intellectual studies, Moreover, child mind was not thought 
of being different in nature from adult mind. 


Child-centred education frames the curriculum according 
to the needs of the child which helps in the development of 
his Personality fulfilling his emotional, intellectual, aesthetic 
and moral needs. In framing the curriculum the ability, 
aptitude and interest of the child are being considered, with 
an eye to individual differences. The curriculum should be 
wide and changing including the needs of different children 
with different aptitudes and abilities. 


Soc‘ological basis of curriculum ; 


1. Nunn—Education its Data and First Principles page 263 
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“be conceived as a continuing reconstruction of experience ; 
that the process and goal of education are one and the same 
thing.” “I believe that all education proceeds by the 
Participation of the individual in the social consciousness of 
the race.“ The curriculum therefore should be living. Man’s 
life is constructed in the back-ground of society, and in the 
curriculum, therefore, social needs must be reflected. When 
he matures, the child will be a citizen and will perform his 
social duties ‘and obligations, but this will not be fruitful 
unless he experiences them in his school life. Nunn also 
holds that school isa miniature society. ‘‘We conclude, that 
‘the idea that the main function of the school is to socialize 
its pupils in no wise contradicts the view that its true aim is 
‘to cultivate individuality while the school must never fail 
to form its pupils’ in the tradition of brotherly kindness and 
Social service, it must recognize that the true training for 
Service is one that favours individual growth, and that the 
highest form of society would be one .in which every person 
Would be free to draw fromthe common medium what his 


nature needs.” ! 


The curriculum will be progressive fulfilling the demands 
of changing society, otherwise education will be back-dated 
-and useless. 


We may summarise the principles of curriculum constru- 


ction as : 


l. The curriculum should be constructed on the philosophy 
of education as well as on the psychology of education. The 
Philosophy of education considers the aims of education and 
the aims determine the curriculum. On the other hand, 
psychology finds out the needs, abilities and aptitudes of 
‘child and the curriculum therefore should be need-centric, 
activity-centric and should also follow the principle of indivi- 


——— 
1. Nunn—Education its Data and First Principles page 250 
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dual differences. The child is the first data of education and 
the child is not a miniature adult. 


2. The curriculum should be based on sociology. A 
successful curriculum is constructed when a harmonious 
reconciliation is established between individualistic and socia- 
listic needs.. The curriculum of education will not only enable 
the educand to be a responsible citizen but will also make him 
a social reformer. 


3. The curriculum should also have a vocational bias. It 
should reconcile the conflict between vocational education and 
humanities. É 


4. In the curriculum there should be provision for uti- 
lising leisure through creative activities. It should not be 
merely the theoretical study of certain branches of knowledge 
unrelated to the child’s life interest. 


5. For effecting living in a democratic society, the curri- 
culum should consist of two parts—the core and diversified 
courses of study. Pierce says—‘‘The core implies that part 
of the curriculum which takes at its major job, the development 
of personal and social responsibility and competency needed 
by all youth to serve the needs of a democratic society.” 


6. Education and life being co-extensive, no curriculum 
can be fixed and perfect. The curriculum should be progre- 


ssive and should change according to the needs of individuals, 
society and state. 


The progressive Education Association in the U.S.A. (1942) 
has also prepared a list of ten Objects and these are ; (a) the 
development of effective methods of thinking (b) the cultivation 
of useful work habits and study skills, (c) the inculcation of 
social attitudes, (d) the acquisition of a wide range of significant 
interests, (e) the development of increased appreciation of music 
art, literature and the aesthetic experiences, (f) the develop- 
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ment of social sensitivity, (g) the development of better perso- 
nal-social adjustment, (h) the acquisition of important 
information (i) the development of physical health and (j) the 
development of a consistent philosophy of life. 


Co-Curricular Activities : 


The ‘Idea’ says Plato, is Truth. His curriculum was 
intellectual only. Not the ‘ideas’ but the perfect development 
of body and mind is the aim of education. Education can 
therefore not be confined to mental development only, but 
play, dance, drama, social service, community work all 
leading to physical and mental development must come within 
the curriculum. They are not extra-curricular, but rather 
co-curricular. These co-curricular activities may be compared 
to Dewey’s ‘occupations’ in the school. In his “The school 
and the child’? he says “By occupation I mean a mode of 
activity on the part of the child which reproduces, or runs 
parallel to, some of work carried on in social life---as 
agencies for bringing home to the child some ofits primal 
necessities of community life . in short as instrumentalities 
through which the school itself shall be made a genuine form 
of active community life, instead of a place set apart in which 
to learn lessons’’.? 


Types of Co-curricular activities : (i) Play and games, 
leadership, discipline, co-operation and group feeling develop- 
ment (ii) educational meetings and conferences . debates, 
socials, exchanges of ideas, (iii) social service—cleaning of 
schools, constructions of roads, digging of wells, relief work 
in time of floods, famines etc. (iv) active participation in 
school administration—developing dignity and responsibility. 


Utility of co-curricular activities : The child comes in con- 
tact with the external world ; there is emotional integration. 


1. Dewey—The School and the Child. Page-11 
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Monotony is removed. Child-centric education is based on 
activity principle and education therefore should be con- 
ducted through the medium of certain forms of concrete and 
creative activity in which skills, useful knowledge, social 
efficiency and good habits and attitudes in life develop. 


Co-curricular activities are included in the curriculum 
following the principles of curriculum construction. Curri- 
culum is not and should not be purely theoretical study, 
unrelated to the child’s life interests. For effective and use- 
ful living in a democratic society, the curriculum should 
consist of two parts the core and diversified courses of study. 
The core is needed for the development of personal and 
social responsibility of the youth to serve the needs of a 
democratic society. Co-curricular activities are needed not 
only to prepare the individual for the life of work but also for 
the life of leisure. 


We wish cultural and vocational aspects of education to 
be combined ; where that is not possible we wish the cultural 
to exist side by side with the amount of vocational training 
that is necessary, for if culture is unnecessary for vocation, 
it is necessary for leisure. 


Co-curricular activities are needed for the life of Leisure. 
How to utilise leisure ? The pupils are to be trained to develop 
skills, proper attitudes and interests through experience. 
Leisure may be utilised by literary activities, by reading and 
enjoying literature and by creating literature also. This is riot 
Possible without the development of aesthetic sense, artistic 
skill and power of appreciation through training and culture. 
Recitation, acting, singing, dancing etc. are all the good ways 
-of enjoying leisure. 


The poet very nicely says — 
“What is this life, if full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare” . 
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Educational signifieance of co.curricular aotivities :— 


Co-curricular activities are concrete, realistic and stimula- 
ting and so the educands are interested in these activities and 
these vital experience become part and parcel of their life. 
These activities help the pupil to discover himself. These co- 
curricular activities bring a fresh air to the monotonous life of 
a pupil confined within the four walls of the institution. These 
activities bring a happy union between education and enjoy- 
ments of life. They are highly significant from the stand point 
of the training of character. 7 


The co-curricular activities are very much helpful in 
training the character of the educand. Self-government 
in schools provides citizenship training ; excursions, pleasure 
trips, and camping, establish an intimate contact between 
nature and the pupils ; their social service activities build up 
an integral relation between the school and the community. 
Education thus becomes real and useful instead of remaining 


formal and verbal. 


But these co-curricular activities need proper organisation— 
there should be no authoritative imposition of the programme 
on the pupils. Every child should be free to choose. Being 
rightly selected and judiciously guided, these co-curricular 
activities will produce very satisfactory result. 


SUMMARY 


It is specially in the formation of curriculum that 
Education depends on Philosophy. 


Curriculum generally means the limited and fixed objects 
of study for the realisation of a particular purpose. It not only 
includes the different subjects of study but also the activities 
and experiences in school or college life. 
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According to Nunn the objects of education and life are 
inseparable—life and education are co-extensive. Life’s ideals 
therefore should be reflected in the curriculum. “It touches life 
at every point.” 


Sir John Adams emphasises the claim of the educand but 
does not ignore the importance of the content of education. 


The responsibility for formulating the ‘principles of curricu- 
lum construction becomes greater, when it is realised that the 
relation of society and education is very complex. Education, 
no doubt is modified by social back-ground but it is no doubt 
the principal agency for modifying society. If we fail to keep 
balance between ehanges and tradltion in what we teach then 
education will become arid and formal, and culture will be 
superficial, rootless and without Standards of value. The 
problem of devising a general education combining academic, 
scientific and moral elements is before us. 


Herbart Spencer classifies the activities of human life in, 
order of importance and these activities fall into five groups- 
self- preservation, securing the necessaries of life for indirect 
self-preseryation, discipline of offsprings, maintaining right 
kind of social and political relations, and to fill up the leisure 
part of life. According to Herbart science first, literary subjects 
the lowest place and cultural subjects the leisure part of life. 
Absolute emphasis on science. 


Dewey criticises the traditional view which emphasised the 
logical divisions of subject matter, graded and presented to 
suit the stage of development of the child. Both the end and 
method of studies were conditioned by the nature of the 
subject-material. Child was subservient to the curriculum 
framed. logically by adults and the child was considered as 
immature adult. Dewey warns that this old education (based 
on the theory of formal discipline) ignores the dynamic quality 
in child, the developing force inherent in child, taking no notice 
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of child’s interest and way of thinking. He however can not 
accept the development of the child from within without any 
content of experience from outside. He believes that the 
environing conditions are requisite to start and guide thought. 
Nothing can be developed from nothing. Thus according to 
Dewey the subjects of the curriculum represent the systemati- 
sed and formalised statements of human experience. 


It was on Philosophical, not social grounds that Plato, the 
greatest exponent of the superiority of abstract studies, regar- 
ded them as more valuable then others. He distrusted know- 
ledge through senses. 


S. Radhakrishnan in University Commission report classi- 
fies curriculum according to (1) Our relation to things ; (2) Our 
relation to men and society and (3) Our relation to values in 
the world of spirit. Science and Technology ; Social studies 
History, Economics etc ; Ethics, philosophy, Religion etc.—are 
the subjects of the curricular. 


The curriculum depends on the aims of education prescri- 
bed by the different philosophies of educations. 


Idealism : Learning is not a creation but a realisation of 
the absolute idea of truth and goodness. The aim of educa- 
tion is the realisation of the absolute. Plato prescribes curri- 
culum comprising number, geometry, astronomy, harmonies 
etc. all preparatory to metophysics, and training in dialectic 
Teasoning to become a complete Philosopher to realise the 
Teal nature of the Good. The cultural, religious and spiritual 
ideals stored up in socity are also objects of study. 


Naturalism: The curriculum centres round the present 
needs and experiences. There is no ultimate goal but adapta- 
tion. Rousseau is not in favour of bookish education up to 
the age of twelve. Study of natural phenomena through direct 
experience. Spencer projected correlation of all studies round 
Science and believed that it would provide liberal education. 
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Rousseau says —“Instead of making the child stick to his 


books I keep him busy in the workshop, where his hands will 
work to the profit of his mind. 


Materialism :, The materialists do not deny the importance 
of traditional and cultural studies but iay more stress on the 
study of subjects which will bring meterial prosperity. Subjects 
like medicine, economics and politics ete. are to be studied. 


Humanism: The aim of education is to arouse the feeling 
of humanity. The larger the rational content of the subject 
matter, the greater its claim to preference in the curriculum. 
Humanistic education was the revival of the’ ideal of liberal 
education of the Greeks. It aimed at many sided develop- 
ment of free man “possessing individuality of his own and 
power of efficient participation in evry day life, based upon 
a wide knowledge of in the past and an appreciation of 
opportunities of life in the present”. The curriculum consists 
of liberal arts, the humanities philosophy, and classical 
literature. y 


Pragmatism : Education is experience and experience of 
life are constantly changing. There can not be any fixed and 
unchangeable curriculum. The curriculum should be progres- 
sive and practical. 


Dewey interprets the nature of experience as both active 
and passive, on the active hand, experience is trying i.e., 
experimenting and on the passive, it is under going. When we 
experience something, we act upon it but the experience also 
does something to us in return. 


Features of a conventional curriculum and its imperfec- 
tion: The traditional curriculum is based on faculty psycho- 
logy. Different subjects were included in the curriculum to 
‘discipline different faculties—thinking, feeling and willing- 
Much stress was given on formal dicipline of the mental life- 
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Logic and mathematics for developing the faculty of thinking 
and reasoning ; literature and poetry, to develop the emotional 
(feeling) faculty and Ethics and religion for developing willing 
faculty. 


The discussion on ‘formal discipline’ will not be complete 
unless we bring into consideration the controvertial problem of 
‘transfer of training’. We are not justifi d in introducing mathe- 
matics or science into the curriculum for the sake of mental 
discipline. Transfer is possible when there is generalisation 


of experience. 


The conventional curriculum of studies forget the needs of 
the child and is based on wrong psychology. Individual 
differences are not considered. Compartmentation of the 
subjects in the curriculum is made. This defect of compart- 
mentation is attemped to be mended by correlation of studies. 
Correlation within the subjects means arrangement of topics 
on logical or psychological sequences. This theory of correla- 
tion gives birth to the theory of concentration which means 
that there should be a central subject and all other subjects are 
to be correlated to it. But this integration of concentration is 
not possible, as Vernon points out, when the different subjects 
are taught separately and the instruction is formal. 


In child-centred education, the curriculum should be acti- 
vity based. The activity-curriculum and the experience curri- 
culum have become a great innovation in modern education. 
Activity is the salt of child’s life. The fruitful application of 
these experiences is education. Dewey says—‘‘The child wants 
to create through activities”. In the school curriculum, all these 
activities should be represented. The child comes to know 
social values through his creative activities. > Co-curricular 
activities which are creative in nature like dance, drama, cul- 
tural performances are encouraged in Schools. 

Need Centric Curriculum—Curriculum is framed according 
to the needs of the child which helps in the development of his 
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personality fulfiling his emotional, intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral needs. In framing the curriculum the ability, aptitude 


and interest of the child are being considered, with an eye to 
individual differences. 


Sociological basis of Curriculum: Education is a process 
of living and not a preparation for future living. All educa- 
tion, proceeds by the participation of the individual in the 
Social consciousness of the race. The curriculum therefore 
should be living. Man’s life is constructed in the back-ground 
of society and in the curriculum, social needs must be 
reflected. The curriculum will be progressive fulfiling the 
demands of changing society. 


The Principles of curriculum construction may be summar- 
ised : 


(1) The curriculum should be constructed on the 
philosophy as well as on the psychology of education. 
Philosophy determines the aims of education and psychology 
finds out the needs, abilities and aptitudes of child. The child 
is the first data of education. 


(2) It should be based on sociology—a harmonised recon- 
ciliation between individualistic and socialistic needs. 


(3) It should be vocationally biased also and the conflict 


between vocational education and humanities should recon- 
ciled. 


(4) It should make provision for creative activities for 
utilising leisure. 


(5) For effective living in democratic society, curriculum 
should consist of two parts the core and the diversified course 
of study. 


(6) Curriculum should be progressive. 
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Co-curricular activities : 


The ‘idea’ says Plato, is Truth. His curriculum was 
intellectual. The perfect development of body and mind is 
the aim of education. Education is not confined to mental 
development only, dance, drama, social service, community 
work etc. leading to all round development of the child must 
come within the curriculum. These are co-curricular activities. 
The curricular and co-curricular activities together should 
create a full and rich social world for the pupils’ all round 
development. They are complementary to each other. 


The cultural and vocational aspects of education should be 
combined. In case, it is not possible, the cultural should exist 
side by side with the necessaary vocational training. Culture 
may be unnecessary for vocation but it is necessary for 
leisure. These activities help the pupil to discover himself. 
They are highly significant for training of character. 


These co-curricular activities need proper organisation and 
there should be no authoritative imposition of programme 


_ On the pupils. 
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abilities and interests were not considered. “It is the teacher 
about whom the whole educational system rotates.” 


We should not forget however that in ancient India though 
teacher was the centre of education and the pupils even had 
to do manual work under the direction of the teacher, the 
relation was cordial. The sophists even used to Tespect the 
pupils. Socrates was accustomed to consider his pupils as 
friends. 


In modern child-centred education, the teacher is no longer 
considered as the creator of the child’s fate and character. 
The teacher’s scholarly knowledge is not of supreme conside- 
ration. The teacher should know the psychology of the child— 
the child’s needs, freedom, interest and desires are to be consi- 
dered. The child should get education through active 
experiences and the teacher is to help the child in education. 
The teacher is no longer authoritarian. He is an elder compa- 
nion, a sympathetic and experienced adviser. He is a co- 
worker. “The teacher is even a learner’”’—Findley. Education 
is development from within, it is a process of unfolding of 
latent powers towards perfection. 


The teacher’s function is “transmission of the intellectual 
and the ethical heritage of humanity to the young; the 
enrichment of this heritage and extension of the boundaries. 
of knowledge ; and development of personality”. 


The teacher should not merely be the fountain of facts 
or the working encyclopaedia, but the guide, philosopher 
and friend to the young. Education is child-gardening. It 
should come to children as swimming to fish, fiying to 
birds and running to animals. The function of the teacher is 
somewhat like that of the gardener, Pestalozzi holds “In the 
new-born child are hidden those faculties which are to unfold 
during life. It is not the educator who puts new powers 
and faculties into man... He only takes care that no 
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untoward influence shall disturb nature’s march of develop- 
ment”. In Froebel’s kindergarten, the child is a flower-plant 
and the teacher is a gardener. [t should not be forgotten 
however that the potentialities of the seeds of plant are 
limited whereas the human potentialities are unlimited and 
indifinite. The child can not be left to himself for his develop- 
ment and the teacher is not a mere gardener. The teacher 
has great responsibilities to help the child to grow up, to 
develop and to adjust to his surroundings with all niceties. 
The teacher’s relations with the pupils are reciprocal human 
relationship. Guidance in academic activites can not be the 
only function of the teacher. He should make integrated 
programme for co-curricular activities and guide the pupils 
in their implementations. In order to evaluate the 
educational attainments of the pupils and progress in 
co-curricular performances, the teacher will maintain 
cumulative record cards. 


The developing child is influenced by suggestion and 
sympathy of the teacher and he imitates consciously or uncon- 
sciously the thoughts feelings and actions of the teacher. 
“It is the examplar of an educated person that the teacher 
is, it is the stimulations and inspiration which he generates, 
itis the personality that he radiates, it is the person that is 
back of the teacher which make him the great formative 


forcen 


Teacher as a man must possess certain qualities to guide, 
to teach and to control and lead the pupils. He should be a 
good teacher. If he fails, not only is he himself disappointed 
but he does a great harm to society. His influence makes his 
pupils lively and he can personalise objects by his own persona- 
lity. ‘Teacher’ means ‘influence.’ He influences his pupils 
as it has been said by his suggestions and he is really a great 


‘formative force’. Teachers should inspire pupils to learn 


1. F. W. Thomas and A, R. Lang—Pr nciples of Modern Education. 
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and an attempt to teach without inspiring the pupil with a 
desire to learn is hammering on cold iron”. 


The teacher has a great responsibility and so he must 
possess certain special qualities. Of course, “A good teacher 
is born and not made” —is the proverb. It is the teacher about 
whom the whole system of education in its practical applica- 
tion rotates. 


A. Personal marks of a teacher : 


(i) The teacher should be considerate. A good teacher 
must be patient, deligent, simple and gentle. He must under- 
stand patiently, the difficulties of his pupils. He must be sym- 
pathetic and friendly to his pupils. 


(ii) The teacher should be intelligent ‘and prudent. He 
must know how to maintain discipline nicely—he requires a 
capacity for judgment and must possess a liberal attitude for 
solving disciplinary difficulties. It is assumed that ʻa teacher 
should possess an I. Q. of 120 or more. 


(ii) Buoyancy should be another qualification of a teacher, 
It means that teachers should maintain their cheerfulness and 
be able to teach their pupils even in unfavourable situations. 


(iv) Earnestness is an another good qualification of a 
teacher. “The degree in which he throws himself into his 
work will depend, except so far as temperament decides the 
question, upon his grasp of its meaning and his faith in its final 
upshot“. This earnestness will invoke in the teacher the desire 
for selfculture. The teacher, throughout his life should be a 
learner. “A man who ceases to be a learner soon ceases to 
be the best kind of teacher”. Rabindranath says—”A most 
important truth which we are apt to forget is that a teacher 
can never truly be teacher unless he is still learning himself. A 


lamp can never light another lamp unless it continues to burn 
its own flame”. 
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(v) The teacher should possess an integrated personality. 
There should not be any inconsistency or conflict in him. 


(vi) The teacher should be self-confident. 


(vii) He should be objective in his outlook without partia- 
lity. 


(viii) Barn thinks that though physical beauty may not be 
an essential quality of a teacher, a teacher should be healthy, 
strong and nice. Though there is no correlation between good 
‘teaching and teacher’s height, weight and age but the teacher 
should not be physically deformed and handicapped. The 
teacher’s good form, his sweet tone, clear and audible voice 
certainly and significantly influence the pupil’s mind. 


B. The teacher’s academic qualifications and efficiency in 
teaching : 


(i) The teagher should be a scholar; he should know the 
subjects he teaches. “A teacher must teach from the abun- 
dance of his knowledge.” He should be a specialist in the 
‘subject he teaches and should have complete mastery of the 
‘language which is the medium of instruction. 


(ii) Correlation of studies will not be possible unless the 
teacher has vast learning. 


(iii) The teacher should know the method of teaching and 
‘he should have practical efficiency- Knowledge of child pscho- 
logy and educational psychology is essential. Knowledge in 
mental measurement and evaluation is also necessary. 


(iv) The teacher should be acquainted with Group Psycho- 
‘logy. The teacher should have faith in democrary as a way 


-of life. 


(v) In order to teach through senses, the teacher should 


‘Know how to prepare and use audio-visual aids. 
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C. The adjustment of the teacher. 


The attitudes and habits of adjustment that the pupil learn 
depend more on the social relationship of the class-room than 
on the more academic aspects of education. Consequently, a 
teacher whose traits of personality call forth unfavourable 
reactions from the students can’ wreck the best planned curri- 
cular provisions for mental development. Teachers who 
have unfortunate characteristics of personality are not merely 
ignorant or perverse, but are suffering from maladjustment. 
This maladjustment of teacher may be due to certain causes. 


(i) The teachers are often poorly paid. An unesteemed’ 


status of teachers contribute to attitude of inferiority. 


(ii) The teachers are sometimes, for various reasons poorly 
prepared for their work and thus are needed to be on the 
defensive. 


But these personality handicaps are remediable. The 
teachers should make a critical analysis of their own behaviour 
from the point of view of mental hygiene. ‘Improvement in 
competence’ maintains adjustive attitude. 


The teacher must be specialist in mental hygiene and should 
know the subject matter and the method. He must be excep- 
tionally well-adjusted person. In selection of techers there- 
fore, there should be provision for psychiatic examination. 
Teachers should be given the facilities of clinical service by 
which they will be able to remove the less fixed defects of 
personality. Teachers should not only be adequate in scholar- 
ship and intelligence but also in emotional balance, adaptabi- 
lity and integration. It goes without saying that a teacher 
should possess a sound mental health which means mental 
equilibrium and emotional stability. “It is well known that the 
teacher who is cranky, irritable and trouble-maker on account 
of mental or emotional instability, is more than likely to have 
an unhappy and disorderly group of pupils”. 
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P.A. Witty in “The Mental Health of the Teacher” listed 
the following traits of teachers in order of importance : 


(i) Co-operative, democratic attitude. (ii) Kindliness and 
consideration for the individual (iii) Patience (iv) Wide 
interests (v) Pleasing personal appearance and manner 
(vi) Fairness and impartiality (vii) Sense of humour (viii) Good 
disposition and consistent behaviour (ix) Interest in pupil’s 
problems (x) Flexibility (xi) Use of recognition and praise 
(xii) Unusual proficiency in teaching a particular subject. 


D. Qualities related to the behaviour of a teacher : 


It is often found that in spite of possessing high acdemic 
qualifications a teacher fails for want of good behaviour. The 
teacher should be sympathetic, polite and impartial. He should 


love his pupils. 


In this connection, the symbolic meanings of the letters 
forming the word teacher as given below as suggested by Prof. 
K.K. Mukherjee may help to remember the different qualities 
of teacher. T. is the symbol of tactfulness ; E of efficiency ; A 
of ability ; C of character ; H of humour, E of eloquence and 
R of readiness. 


In conclusion, it can be said that the teacher shoud have 
faith in democracy as a way of life and a teacher’s social and 
philosophical out-look is of supreme importance in education. 


E. Is the teacher born or made ? 


A good teacher possesses certain good qualities— personal 
and professional. A teacher is teacher when he is a good 
teacher, A man can not be a teacher unless he is born with 
certain qualities which will make hima teacher and these 
are his innate or inherent qualities but at the same time 
he will have to acquire certain qualities to make him a 
good teacher. A teacher must have certain hereditary equip- 
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The plant metaphor of Froebel however, is based on false 
analogy. The life of man is difierent from that of flower 
plant. 


The potentialities of the seeds of plant are limited but 
the human potentialities are unlmited and indefinite. The 
child can not be left to himself for the development of his 
potentialities and the teacher is not merely a gardener. 
The developing child is influenced by suggestion and sympathy 
of the teacher. The teacher is the guide, guardian and 
philosopher. The teacher stimulates and inspires through 
his personality—he is a great “formative force”. Teacher 
means ‘influence’. Teachers should inspire pupils to learn. 
It is the teacher about whom the whole syssem of education 
in its practical application rotates. 


A. Personal marks of a teacher: The teacher should be 
-considerate, patient, deligent sympathetic and friendly to. his 
pupils. He should be intelligent and prudent, He must 
know how to maintain discipline having a capacity for judg- 
ment and with a liberal attitude he should solve discipli- 
nary difficulties. The teacher should maintain cheerful 
attitude himself so that he would be able to teach the pupils 
even in the unfaavourable stiuations. Earnestness is also a 
good qualification ofa teacher. This earnestness in teacher 
will develop in him the desire for felf-culture. He 
should be a learner throughout his life. Integrated persona- 
lity of a teacher will help him in overcoming inconsistencies 
-or conflict in him. He should be confident also. Shakiness 
in spite of knowledge in the subject, the teacher teaches, 
will be great handicap. He Should be objective in his out 
look. Though physical beauty is not an essential quality 
ofa teacher, but a teacher should be healthy, strong and 
mice. The teacher’s good form, his sweet tone, clear and 
audible voice certainly and significantly influence the pupil's 
mind. 
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B. Academic qualification and efficiency : The teacher 
should be a scholar. He should teach from the abundance 
of his knowledge. The teacher should also be a specialist 
in the subject he teaches. Correlation of studies will not 
be possible unless the teacher is vastly learned. He should 
have practical efficiency and should possess knowledge in 
Child Psychology, Educational Psychology and Social Psycho- 
logy ete. 


Knowledge in mental measurement and evaluation is also 
necessary. The teacher should be acquainted with the 
methods of teaching for his practical efficiency. He should 
have faith in democracy as a way of life, In order to 
teach through senses, the teacher should know how to prepare 
and use audio-visual aids”. 


C. Adjustment of the teacher: The attitudes and habits 
of adjustment of the pupils depend on the social relation- 
ship of the class-room than on the academic aspect of 
education. If a teacher’s personality traits call forth un- 
favourable reactions from the students, the best planned 
curriculum provisions for mental development will be wrecked. 
The teachers should never be mal-adjusted. The teachers 
should make a critical analysis of their behaviour from the 
point of view of mental hygiene. “Improvement in compe- 
tence”? maintains adjustive attitude. The teacher should be 
specialist in Mental hygiene and should know the ` subject 
matter and the method. In the selection of teachers, there 
should be provision for psychiatic examination. They should 
be given tht facilities of clinical service by which they will be 
able to remove less fixed defects of personality. Teachers 
should be emotionally balanced. 


P.A. Witty lists the traits of teachers : Co-operative, 
democratic attitude, kindness, wide interest, impartiality, 
good disposition, proficiency in teaching etc. 
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D. Qualities related to the behaviour of a teacher : Inspite 
of high academic qualifications a teacher fails for want of 
good behaviour. He should be sympathetic, polite and impar- 
tial. He should love his pupils. 


The symbols represent the qualities of teacher as-tactful- 
ness, efficiency, ability, character, humour, eloquence, and 
readiness. 
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Questions 


I. “Itis the examplar of an educated person that the 
teacher is, it is the stimulation and inspiration which he gene- 
rates, it is the personality that he radiates which make him 
the great formative force’’—Elucidate. 


2. “The teacher must not be a passive on looker but an 
active observer—one who stands by, Tefraining from fussy 
interference, but ready to lend a hand when help is called for.” 
Do you agree ? Give reasons for your answer. 


3. ‘The teacher is a many-sided person.” What, accord- 
ing to you, are the essential traits that would make a teacher 
really stimulating intellectually and emotionally ? 


4. Is the teacher born or made ? Discuss. 


5. Briefly describes the personal marks of a teacher. 


CHAPTER XI 


Suggestion, Sympathy and 
Imitation in Education 


Education aims primarily at the development of an indivi- 
dual in relation to society. ‘The individual teaching is not 
possible alienating the individual from the group to which the 
individuals belongs. We can not deny that the individuals. 
differ in respect of intelligence; physical energy, aptitudes, 
interests and temparament and so in group (class) teaching the 
teacher aims at teaching the average child. In group teaching, 
it becomes difficult to establish personal relation between the 


teacher and the pupil. 


We can not deny again that it is only in social group that 
the individual becomes aware of his self and his self-realisation. 
becomes possible by adjustment with the group. Group life 
stimulates the individual to his activities through competition 
and co-operation. 


In order to understand the implications of suggestion, 
sympathy and imitation, the teacher requires some idea’ of the 


‘ psychology of the group. 


School group is a body of individuals having a comprehen- 
sive common purpose. Iltisa psychological group and nota 
crowd. In this group, the common norm is the bond of unity 
and as David Stow points out—‘‘There is an intellectual and 
moral sympathy that children feel with those of the same age 
which is not felt by the members ofa single family. In a 
family, the boy at twelve sympathises not with ‘his brother at 
nine and still less with his sister at seven or eight ; he naturally 
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chooses for his companions those about his own age and 
makes the choice from sympathy.” Thus sympathy is the 
cement which binds the individuals together in a group for the 
realisation of a common norm. The psychological group 
becomes really a social group. 


McDougall opines that the gregarious or herd instinct is at 
the root of group life. Suggestion is the cognitive aspect of 
gregarious instinct and its manifestations in the affective and 
conative aspects are called sympathy and imitation. 


McDougall, at the very outset, makes a distinction between 
instinct and general tendencies. Suggestion, sympathy and 
imitation may thus be regarded as general tendencies. These 
general tendencies are intimately associated with negative self- 
feeling. Nuan uses the term ‘mimesis’ to signify these tenden- 
cies. According to him ‘‘mimesis is the general tendency 
shown by an individual to take over from other their modes 
of action, feeling and thought’. McDougall though not 
accepts these general tendencies as pure instincts but considers 
them as pseudo-instincts,. being the manifestations of the gre- 
garious or herd instinct. 


Suggestion: McDougall defines suggestion as ‘ta process 
of communication resulting in the acceptance with conviction 
of the communicated proposition in the absence of logically 
adequate grounds for its acceptance’’. 


In suggestion, the subject responds to the stimulus directly, 
without perceiving the source, significance or value of the 
action to which it leads. The process is unconscious on the 
part of the person who is suggested. Persons vary in the extent 
‘to which they will respond to suggestion, but all are suscepti- 
ble in~some degree. Suggestion isa partial or incomplete 
cue or stimulus which is nevertheless effective in producing 4 
response. Hull (1933) differentiates between command and 
suggestion on. the basis ‘of the presence or absence of a self- 
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directive factor. When receiving advice, the subject weighs or 
evaluates it and makes a deliberative response of some degree 
which isin turn the stimulus for action. Suggestion is also 
distinguished from ‘Persuasion’. In persuasion, arguments 
for and against are put forward to convince and there is room 
for rejection but in suggestion there is no scope for ‘why’— 
there is acceptance and the person who is suggested is convin- 
ced that the ideas and thoughts which he imbibes are his own 
and not foreign. 


Many studies on suggestion illustrate the interdepen- 
dence of two kinds of factors—subjective and objective, in 7 
perception. One experimenter (Luchins, 1945) presented 
drawings of various degrees of conplexity and ambiguity 
to subjects, together with various kinds of suggesticns as 
to what the drawing 1epresented. The conclusion reached 
was that the greater the ambiguity of the drawing, the 
greater the likelihood that suggestion wouid be accepted. 
If the drawing was highly ambiguous, almost any suggestion 
might be effective, but in the case of a more or less unmistak- 
able drawing, ‘unreasonable’ suggestions were not accepted. 
In this experiment suggestion is simply a device for influ- 
encing the subjective factors which are brought to bear on 
the subject; suggestion does not, of course, influence the 
objective properties of the drawings. 


Suggestion in its extreme form may be one with ‘hypno- 
tsm’ differing not in kind but only in degree. Nunn 
says. ‘The mimesis is of the lower type when the adoption 
of another’s ideas is unwilled ; and this is generally called 
suggestion. Suggestion was first studied by the hypnotists ; 
for one of the chief marks of the hypnotic state is that the 
subject accepts readily almost any idea that is offered to 
him’”’?. 1 


Suggestion also often becomes the main prop of super- 


1 Education, Its Data and F,rst Principles, Page 162, 
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stition. It passes from mind to mind like a contagious disease 
that could be checked only when itis challenged by critical 
reason, but it still lurks in the dark corners of societies 
where the influence of critical reason has not reached. 
Suggestion, as directly has been stated, is manifestation of 
gregarious or herd instinct. It isa common factor of normal 
life. Suggestion plays an immense part in the intellectual 
life also. Ofcourse, man’s ultimate aim is to order all his 
affairs in conformity with reason, “but life can not be 
suspended until that ideal has been realise ; and by ‘suggestion 
the people obtain meanwhile at least the partial vision without 
which in literal truth they would perish”. Teacher’s sugges- 
tive power aims at building up the truth-seeking habit in pupils 
and it is through suggestion by means of teaching, the teacher 
wants to reveal the ideals of reason. ‘Propaganda’ which is an 
organised form of suggestion influences the mass in shaping 
prejudices, opinions and passions. The enormous effect of 
propaganda could be found in Germany during the regime of 
Hitler. ‘‘The creed of National socialism appears to the demo- 
cratic mind so plainly unreasonable and inhuman that open 
discussion of it must have led to wide spread scepticism of its 
truth and value”’—Nunn. 


There have been many many investigations of ‘suggestibitity’ 
which show that young children often put more confidence in 
an adult’s predictions than in their own experiences. AD 
interesting experiment on suggestibility was conducted by 
Binet as follows: “A certain number of boys was shown a 
post.card photograph of a yacht sailing alone on Lake Geneva. 
After.a -child had examined the card for thirty seconds, 4 
number of questions about it were addressed to him, among 
them the question ‘was the steamer going in the same direction 
as the yacht or in the opposite direction ?. y Only one or two 
out of about twenty wholly rejected the suggestion and 
bluntly declared that they had seen no steamer; some gave 
a hesitating answer; but qute a number specified with 
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apparent confidenee the direction in which the suppositious 
steamer was moving,”. Small (Murphy, Murphy and New 
Comb, 1937) found that among 540 children 73% smelled 
odours, when pure water was sprayed in the school room, 
when asked to tell what they smelt. i 


Prestige in Suggestibilily : Prestige is the chief condition 
on which suggestibility depends. When suggestion comes 
from a person or authority of superior position it is accepted. 
Children naturally admire great things and love and’ respect 
the superiors. They are naturally subservient to dominating 
personalities. Teachers of erudition self-control, and sympathy. 
are generally held in high esteem by the pupils and suggestions 
coming from such teachers possessing qualities of head and 
heart become readily acceptable. Suggestibility is not weak- 
ness in human nature rather it isa biological device in the 
life of an individual which enables him to be a useful member 
of society. 


Accuracy of suggestibility depends on reliability of the 
source of suggestion. The source is more reliable when it is 
more authoritative and more dignified. 


Imitation: Suggestion and imitation are closely related. 
Suggestion like an impluse arouses the spirit of action and 
imitation is response in action to this impulse. 


In ancient days education chiefly consisted of imitation of 
useful arts. Plato remarks—‘All art is imitation, and educa- 
tion is undoubtedly an art”. W James says “Man has always 
been recognised as an imitative animal par excellence”’.' 

Ross says : “Imitation proper, the doing aspect of gregari- 
ousness is the process in virtue of which all the members of a 
group act together”. Imitation has to fulfil three conditions 
(a) the action which is being imitated must be unknown to the 


F] 1. w. Jomes—Talks to Teachers, Page 48. 
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imitator ; (b) the act of imitation must follow immediately 
after the observation of the thing or action to be imitated, 
there should not be any time-gap to correct or judge ; (c) the 
action of imitation is only a true copy of the original. 


McDougall and Drever both hold that imitation is an 
innate tendency. But Boring believes that it is not instinctive- 


Imitation does not take place whenever the opportunity 
arises, rather it depends upon favourable circumstances. Imita- 
tion is an acquired desire which prompts an individual to get 


to it when he finds pleasure in doing so or when any of his 
motives is fulfilled thereby. k 


We can not deny the importance ofimitation in life. 
William James quotes Trade’s remark “Invention and imita- 
tion are the two legs on which the human race historically has 
traversed”. Even great men have to imitate others before 
they could make their individual contributions to development 
of culture and progress in society and in the domain of know- 
ledge. The wonderful discoveries in art, science and architec- 
ture are all possible due to creative genius of man initiated at 
the bottom by imitation. Imitation is the means of self- 
expression and creativeness but not the end in itself. 


Nunn thinks that imitatian is biological at the first stage 
and than it becomes thoughtful and helps in developing indivi- 
duality. It is through imitation that a child comes to be 


acquainted with social heredity and thereby gradualy develops 
his personality. 


Nunn says “Feeling-spread is almost wholly ‘biological’ 
imitation or bare mimesis. Some actors, itis true, aver tha! 
by throwing themselves into a part they can deliberately create 
within themselves the emotions they outwardly portray ; and it 
is certainly often possible in moments of agitation, to acquire 
something of the coolness of another by imitating his calm 
demeanour”. But these facts show, as Nunn admits, that bio- 
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logical imitation of a feeling is facilitated by action congruent, 
and hindered by action incongruent with it. In thinking or 
in learning the process of imitation in its reflective form takes 
place —it is in this process one seeks deliberately to see through 
the eyes or thinks the thoughts of another. 


Drever classifies imitation into two classes : 


(a) Primary or unconscious and involuntary imitation. 
Unconscious or involuntary imitation takes place without any 
motivation. A child cries or laughs when it finds other crying 
or laughing. 


(b) Deliberate imitation—Deliberate imitation is motiva- 
ted and conscious and there is intervention of judgment. 
According to McDougall there are three classes of imitatian : 


(a) Sympathetic—When one sympathetically cries at the 
sight of others’ crying. 


(b) Ideo-motor—When an idea is turned into action 
unknowingly and spontaneously e.g, when one takes a kick 
because of excitement generated at the sight ofa foot-ball 
game. 


(c) Deliberate—When imitation is thoughtful and made 
with judgment. 


Kirkpatrick in his “Fundamentals of Child Psychology’, 
speaks about : 


(a) Reflex imitation, (b) Spontaneous imitation, (c) Drama- 
tic imitation—here an individual arranges and re-arranges his 
imitation according to his own imagination, (d) Voluntary 
imitation, (e) Idealistic imitation—When imitation of any good 
concept taken as ideal takes place. 


Importance of imitation in education : 


A healthy and beautiful environment influences education 
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through imitation. Imitation evokes a social spirit and. the 
desire to know more. Imitatien does not stand in the way of 
‘originality. “An Einstein must first imitate the thought of a 
Newton before he can advance upon it”—Ross. 


“The most original minds find themselves only in playing 
the sedulous ape to others who have gone before them along 
the same path of self-assertion’’.t Imitation is the first stage 
in the creation of individuality and the richer the scope for 
imitation, the richer the developed individuality will be. 


Sympathy—We may refer to Nunn’s ‘mimesis’, when we 
‘consider sympathy as its feeling aspect. In so far as mimesis 
affects feelings it leads to “fellow-feeling” or sympathy in the 
strict meaning of the word. Nunn says —“It is community of 
feeling that converts a mob of unrelated individuals into a 
body moved by a snigle will”. 


McDougall bases his psychology of the group upon the 
“direct induction of emotion which is known as mimesis” in 
the province of feeling. Sympathy arousing the emotional life 
is not simply one aspect of living but the very core and essence 
of human life. Sympathy unifies the souls and vibrates through 
them to activate them by one single purpose and single will. 
“Our echoes rol! from soul to soul and grow for ever and for 
ever”. In an organised group this common feeling (sympathy) 
exhibits a definite social structure. 


Freud however believes that the group formation must have 
other basis than the induction .of emotion. For Frued, a group 
is, so to speak, a family ‘writs large’. ‘The child finds in his 
father an object which draws.his love outwards and at the 
same time becomes the (unconscious) ideal of his self-develop- 
ment. In this sense, he may.be -said to identify himself with 
his father.” This indentification of the child with his father is 


L Nunn—Edueation Its Data and First Principles p; 157. 
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actual and not with his ideal self—it is limited in the sense that. 


it leaves room for quarrels and competition. 


In the field of education, the person devoted to the work of 
education, who finds that nature has withheld from him this 
gift of sympathy, the flame of perpetual youth. should transfer 
his labour to “another corner of vineyard”. No school group 
can be healthy where there is lack of “community of feeling” 
between teachers and pupils. 


The result of intimate association, psychologically, is a 
certain fusion of individualities in a common whole, so that 
one’s very self, for many purposes at least, is the common life 
and purpose of the group. Perhaps the simplest way of discrib- 
ing this wholeness is by saying that it isa “we”, it involves 
the worth of sympathy and mental identification for which 
‘.we” is the natural expression. The person in whom sympathy 
germinates is found to have developed group sentiments: 


The mimetic tendencies of suggestion, sympathy and imita- 
tion are parts of our biological heredity. A teacher is sucessful 
when he can manipulate the environment and can organise a 
real social life in the school enkindling the community spirit or 
espirit de corps by utilising these innate dispositions of 
sympathy, suggestion and imitation. In respect of the social 
and emotional development of the child, these instinctive 


tendencies are very important. 


SUMMARY 


Development , of an individual in relation to a group 
or society is the aim of education. An individual apart 
froma group is not the same individual when he isin a 
group. The ‘average’ is nothing but a statistical myth. In 
group teaching, _the establishment of personal relationship 
between the teacher and the taught becomes difficult. 


OST 
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It is true that only in social group that an individual 
becomes awate of his own self that is, he becomes self 
conscious, comparing himself with the other members of the 
group and his self-realisation becomes possible by adjustment 
with the group through co-operation and competion. 


There is no group standard in a crowd. Deliberate imita- 
tion is seldom Present in emotional crowd. Suggestion takes 
place when one person induces an idea, belief or act in 
another without the latter‘s use of logical reasoning. 


Suggestion is the Cognitive aspect of the gregarious instinct 
and its manifestations in the affective and conative aspects are 
sympathy and imitation. 


Nunn uses the term mimesis’ to signify these tendencies. 
These general tendencies are Pseudo instincts being the mani- 
festidns of the gregarious instinct. Suggestion, according to 
McDougall is a Process of communication which is accepted 
with conviction in the absence of logically adequate grounds. 
In suggestion, the subject responds to the stimulus directly. 
Suggestion is distinguished from command by Hull on the basis 


of presence or absence of a self-directive factor. Suggestion 


In persuasion their is room 
here is no Scope for ‘why’.— 


Suggestion influences the subjective factor more. The 
objective factor when Presented in an extra-ordinary situation 
and can draw the attention of the subject, it becomes com- 
Pelling. Luchin’s experiment on drawing shows that when the 
drawing is highly ambiguous any suggestion will be effetive 
but in the case of more or less unmistakable drawing, unrea- 
sonable Suggestions are not accepted. 


Suggestion was used by hypnotists and in hypnotic state the 


subject accepts readily almost any idea, offered to him by the 
suggestor. 


ee 
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Suggestion plays an immense part in the intellectual life 
also. Teacher’s suggestion aims at building up the truth 
secking habit in pupils and it is through suggestion that the 
teacher wants to reveal the ideals of reason. 


Propaganda which is an organised form of suggestion 
influences the mass. Propaganda has been defined by Kimball 
Young in his Hand book of social Psychology“ as the more or 
less deliberately planned and systematic use of symbols, chiefly 
through suggestion and related psychological techniques with 
a view first to altering and controlling opinions, ideals, and 
values, and ultimately to changing overt actions along predeter- 
mined lines... It always has a setting within a social-cultural 
frame work, without which neither its psychological nor its 
cultural features can be understood.” 


Investigation on suggestibility show that young children 
put more confidence on adult’s prediction. 


Prestige is the chief. condition on which suggestibility 
depends. Taechers of erudition, self control and sympathy, 
possessing qualities of head and heart are held in high esteem 
by the pupils and suggestions coming from them are readily 
acceptable by the pupils. ; 


Imitation : Suggestion and imitation are closely associated. 
Suggestion like an impulse arouses the spirit of action and 
imitation is the response to the impulse. Plato—all art is 
imitation. Imitation fulfils three conditions: (1) Action 
initiated must be unknown ; (2) there should not be any time 
gap to correct or judge ; (3) Imitation is the true copy of the 
' original. 


It is an innate tendency. Boring however, thinks that it is 


an acquired desire. 


Invention and imitation are two legs on which the human 
race has traversed. The wonderful discoveries in art, science, 


CHAPTER XII! 


Agencies of Education ~ 


In the modern days education has become completely 
Psychological, but Sociology, as a science of Society in which 
achild lives, has many things to contribute to the theory 
and practice of education. The first unit of society is 
family or home, It is here, at home that the child through 
suggestion, sympathy and imitation, assimilates the thoughts, 
feelings and actions of his parents and develops his persona- 


its own and so different Personalities of children grow under 
the influence of different families. Brown discribes family as 
“we group” with definite standards of conduct. 


The family has different functions including protection and 
care of the child by providing food, shelter, clothing, in one 
word, fulfilling the needs of security, socialisation or education 
of the child and affectional interactions. Home influences the 
entire future adjustment of the child and its importance as an 
agency of education beggars description. With the advent of 
the so-called civilisation, the family life is almost shattered 
but attempts should be made, it is expected, in the national 
planning for the re-organisation of a happy home vhich 
should become the ideal primary social unit for education. 


A child is born in a family or home, he develops and his 
= education goes on. There are different agencies helpful in the 
g ation, of the child. We are discussing some Of these 
agencies here : 
Home or family—A child is born in a family and his educa- 
tion begins as soon as he is born. i 
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“Home, home, sweet home 
There’s no place like home” 


“It may be safely asserted” says Raymont “that during the 
first six years, the child’s proper place is at home, or in some 
institution which seeks to realize as far as possible the free- 
dom, ihe spontaneity, and the affectionate inter-course of a 
good home.”’t 


Home gives the child all he needs—mother’s care, a father’s 
protection and friendship with freedom to find his own plea- 
sures and to use his elders freely for his own development. 
The family helps the child in developing social, moral and 
religious values. it is from this period of childhood that all 
qualities good or bad germinate and develop in the forms of 
sentiment and character. ‘Sentiment is nota single state of 
feeling, but a system of feelings—that is, of emotions, appetites 
and desires—organized with reference toa particular object, 
and having a considerable degree of stability” and ‘‘character, 
an organised permanent hormic system’—as observed by 
Nunn. 


The child gets primary education from his family and 
Prepares for greater life. His character, attitude and his 
Personality as a whole are formed by the formative influence 
Of the family. The influence of family is indomitable and it 
becomes difficult sometimes to change and modify the behavi- 
Our pattern of the child. Raymont says “two children may 
attend the same school, may come under the influence of the 
Same teachers and the same organization, may pursue the same 
Studies and perform the same exercise, and yet may difier to- 
tally as regards their general knowledge, their interests, their 
speech, their bearing, and their moral tone, according to the 
homes they come from. In some ways the school is almost 
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1. The Principle of Education Page 31. 
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helpless when the influence of the home is on the wrong 
side.”’? 


Home is the place where all that is good for the child gets 
-its scope for development. “It is there that the warmest and 
most intimate affections flourish. Home is the soil in which 
spring up those virtues of which sympathy is the common 
characteristic.” S. Brubacher says “Among other reasons which 
account for its Priority of the family” as an ‘educational 
institution is the fact that it is unrivalled as Society’s basic 
affectional institution. . +The security afforded by this as 
family sentiment is simply invaluable’?.2 


The family, of course, is a Society miniature, and the 


family maintains the tradition, culture and religion, through 
generations. 


the child at the earliest period of his life and soa child if 


love and care of the parents, becomes 
frustrated. 


Pestalozzi contended that 
in the child’s training, and th 
of all education.” 


“home is an indispensable factor 
e mother is the fount and source 


Dewey finds a nice relationship between the family and 
schools. There should not be a gulf between the school and 
the child’s home. Montessori, Froebel and others wanted to 
set up a family atmosphere in schools. 


School : 


With the complexities of family life, school was 
needed to b 


e established for the education of the child. From 
zea S 
1. Principles of Education. Page 29-30. 


2. Modern Philosophies of Education. Page 155-156 
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the study of child psychology it is apparent that the personality 

development of a child depends largely upon the fulfilment of 
the physica!, intellectual and emotional needs of the child. In 

a family when the parents are busy in the struggle of life and 

fail to give full attention to the needs of the child, the school» 
is given the responsibility of the child’s education. “The 

school should be to develop in a child the fundamental human 

powers and to awaken him to the fundamental interests of 
civilised life, so far as these powers and interests lie within the 
compass of childhood, to encourage him to attain gradualy 

that control and orderly management of his energies, impulses 

and emotions, which is the essence of moral and intellectual 

discipline, to help him to discover the idea of duty and 

to ensure it, and to open out his imagination and his sympa- 

thies in such a way that he may be prepared to understand 

and to follow in later year the highest examples of excellence in 
life and conduct”. The school is thus established for the fulfil- 

ment of the social, economic and psychological needs of the 

child. The school teaching should encourage loves and that it 

should use hates only to remove the ‘rank growth’ as the prun- 

ing knife of the gardener does to remove the adventitious 

growth of the tree that wastes its sap and spoils its beauty. 


In this connection, the writer takes into consideration with 
much interest, the eight kinds of functions of the school as 
mentioned by Prof. J. C. Chakraborty in his “modern educa- 
tion”. These functions are described below : 


(1) The supplementary function : Home and environment 


make contributions to the development of the child before he 
enters the school. The school should provide learning 
experiences which are not available at home and environment 
—thus the school is to supplement the useful experiences. 


(2) The corrective function: The school is to correct 


Undesirable behaviour patterns, traits and habits already 


acquired. 
I. Phi. Edu.—l0 
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(3) The preventive function: It becomes often very 
difficult to modify or eliminate the unsocial attitudes already 
developed. The school is to suggest means to prevent them. 
Prevention is better than cure sometimes. 


(4) The integrative function: As the different agencies do 
not maintain the same ideal and attitude toward the social 
political or economic concerns of human life, there may arise 


conflicts due to lack of co-ordination. But for the harmoni- 


ous development of the child, a unity of educational impact 


is necessary. The school is to integrate all these conflicting 
influences. 


(6) The custodial function: An important function of the 
school is also to conserve and to transmit the cultural heritage. 
The custodial function does not mean imprisoning the 
traditions or maintaining the status quo but conserving the 
past in so faras the past helps in solving the problems of 
today and tomorrow. 


Brown says “The preservation of cultural heritage is the 
primary function of education carried through the informal 
agencies of primitive society ; it still is and must remain a 
major function of modern school”. 


(6) The creative function: The school is not to conserve 
or transmit the culture, but it should develop in the child an 
outlook of creativeness. It should change the ‘mores’ 
wherever necessary and create in the pupils “an aggressive- 
alertness for more effective ways of achieving the basic ideals 


of our democracy”. (Though the term ‘aggressive’ alertness is 
subject to criticism). 


(7) The stimulative-inspirational function: In stimulating 
the children to activities, appeal to emotion isa powerful 
factor Stanley Hall’s statement that ‘man is a speck afloat on 
a sea of feeling’ is really meaningful. The school, in order to 
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exercise educational leadership in society should take recourse 
to emotional stimulation. The pupils must be inspired to 
sustain the democratic philosophy of life. ` 


(8) The evaluative funcion : The school will not only 
evaluate its own performances in determining whether it has 
been able to discharge its varied functions fruitfully, but also 
it will evaluate the educational impact of all other agencies on 
the life of the educand. i 


Relation between family and school : 


Though the school has taken the charge of educating the 
child, responsibility of the family even then can not be denied. 
Bertrand Russell expresses it, “Home gives the child experie- 
nce of affection, and of a small community in which he is im- 
portant ; also of relation with people of both sexes and diffe- 
rent ages, and of the multifarious business of adult life. In this 
way it is useful as a corrective of the artificial simplificatton of 
school. The parental sentiment has a powerful influence upon 


behaviour, not only in women but in men’’." 


It is desirable therefore to estabilish and maintain a close 
relation between the parents and the school. Both the parents 
and the teachers will profit by this. When there is co-ordina- 
tion between family and school, the child will get love and 
security of the same kind in the school. Scotland is probably 
the country where parental co-operation has been brought to 
the highest pitch. The parents there do much for the school 
in which their children are educated and for the masters 
educating them.””? The child will get family atmosphere in 
school. Teachers will be like parents and they will also try to 
create an atmosphere of the family in school. “Should it not 
be another home, where eyes as watchful and vigilant. but 
minds more tried and experienced than those of the parents 


1 Education and Sccial Order, Page 69 73. 
2. E. A Macrea— Instruction ir Indian Secondary Schoois Pave 27 
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are the guiding factors in the child’s stride towards. 
maturity ?”1 


Relation between schoo? and Society : 


The school establishes a Telationship between the family 
and. the bigger society. The school educates the child 
according to his abilities and needs but at the same time the 
school should awaken social consciousness in the child and 
should make him familiar with the needs and trends of social 
life. School. frames the child in the framework of society. 
When a child comes to school from its family, the school takes 

' the responsibility of educating the child to make him a good 
citizen, who will be able in his turn to do good to his family, 
to his society and to his state and country. In a democratic 
society, the school’s Tesponsibility is greater. 


The school is a miniature society. Nunn says “it is clear 
that while the school must be a society, it must be a society of 
a special character. It must be a natural society, in the sense 
that there should be no violent break between the condition of 
life within and without it...on the other hand, a school must 
be an artificial society in the sense that while it should reflect 
the outer world truly, it should reflect only what is best and 


most vital there’. School is a simplified, purified and better 
balanced society. 


Dewey wants to find Society in school. There should not 
be any gulf between school and society Ifthe school atmos- 
phere is democratic there is perfect discipline in the pupils. A 
Sense of duty and responsibility must grow in a democratic 
society. Education is a social process and so the needs of 
society sh uld be fulfilled through school and school therefore 
reflects society. After the completion of school education, a 


1. Remarks Prof. KK Mukhcrjee—New Education and Its Aspects, 
Pag: 174, ' 


2 Education its Data and First Principles, Page 253, 
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child begins his life in a bigger society and faces the realities of 
life. Education in schools therefore must be both realistic and 
socialistic. In school, children should learn democratic ways 
of living—they should be given the responsibility of running 
the administration—they will be minister of the school council. 
The Mudaliar Commission Report says “The school will give 
full room for the expression of pupils’ social impulsses. It will 
train them through practical experience in co-operation, in 
subordinating personal interests to group purposes, in working 
in a disciplined manner and in fitting means to ends”. 


The gulf between the school and the outside world must be 
bridged so that school learning and living will be continuous 
with that of school. Dewey used to believe that the value of 
any form of social life lies in sharing of interests within the 
group and co-operation of the group with other groups. These 
are the democratic standards—“primarily a mode of associated 
living of conjoint communicated experience.” 


Play and games, social work cultural performances—all 
these will be arranged in schools. But it must be remembered 
that though there isan intimate relationship between society 
and school, there should at least be fine difference between 
these two. Only that which is good and ideal in society should 
be reflected and incorporated in school 


Society : Society is an indispensible agency of education. 
Society controls and disciplines the individual cctivities and at 
the same time helps in the realisation of the individual’s ideals 
Rousseau. however makes society responsible for the curtail- 
ment of freedom of individuals. According to Rousseau 
“There are two kinds of dependence ; dependence on things, 
Which is the work of nature, and dependence on men, which is 
the work of society. Dependence on things, being non-moral, 
does no injury to liberty and begets no vices ; dependence on 
men, being out of order, gives rise to every kind of vice”. 
Throughout his life, Rousseau was an individualist yet he 
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realised that the individual has to take his place in society and 
has to enjoy a modified and regulated freedom in social life. 
Spencer, a pronounced individualist holds that ‘‘society is made 
up of individuals ; all that is done in society is done by the 
combined action of individuals, and therefore individual 
actions can only be found the solutions of social phenomena”’.* 


Hegel is concerned with the! ogical origin of society. When 
we take a partial view, Hegel believes that the individual and 
society seem to be opposites, but this would entail logically 
the belief that the individual and the universal are absolutely 
opposed. But actually the individual is implicit in society. 
According to Hegel therefore the principles of individuality 
and universality co-exist in society and they are synthesised 
with the advent of state only. Sir T. P. Nunn criticising 
Hegel’s view says “‘concieved in the hardened form of the 
state, it is a superpersonal entity of which the single life is but 
a fugitive element—an age-long spiritual life from which the 
individual spirit, with its private will and conscience, draws 
whatever measure of reality it possesses”. 


Dewey finds no distinction between the psychological and 
social aspects of education. It is an error to stress one at the 
expense of the other. Educationist should understand the 
pupil as an individual but it is equally important to realise him 
as active in social relationship. Dewey says “I believe that 
the individual who is to be educated in a social individual, and 
that society is an organic union of individuals, If we eliminate 
the social factor from the child we are left only with an abstra- 
ction ; if we eliminate the individual factor from society, we 
are left only with an inert and lifeless mass . all education 
proceeds by the participation of the individual in the social 
consciousness of the race”. 


Individuals can not exist without society and society mani- 


1, Education, Intellectual, Moral and Physical. Page 44. 
2, Education, Its data and first principles. Page 11 
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fests itself through individuals. Education aims at the preser- 
vation and progress of social ideals. Society has its demands 
on individuals and conflicts may arise between the individual 
and social demands, but these conflicts should be reconciled 
and this reconciliation is possible only through education- 
Individual good and social good are intimately and vitally 
related. 


State: A state is a community of persons, more or less 
numerous, permanently occupying a definite portion of a terri- 
tory, independent of external control, and possessing an orga- 
nised government to which the great body of inhabitants 
render habitual obedience. 


State is a powerful sociai organization. In matters of daily 
life we directly or indirectly own our obedience to the state. 
Plato was aware of the antithesis between the individual and 
society, and that in the ideal state he believed he had a means 
of resolving it. Aristotle believed that the good of the state 
was to be found in the individuals who composed it. The 
object of the state is to render possible the good life and the 
best kind of state is that which performs it most effectively- 
The state controls the political, social, economic, moral, religi- 
ous and educational life of the individuals. Ina democratic 
society, the state is an important agency of education. ‘The 
Keynote of democrary” Dewey says “‘as a way of life may be 
expressed, it seems to me, as the necessity for the participa- 
tion of every mature human being information of the values 
that regulate the living of men together ; which is necessary 
from the standpoint of both the general social welfare and the 
full development of human beings as individuals’’.* 

Radhakrishnan says, ‘our educational system must find the 


guiding principle in the aim of the social order for which it 


1. Democrary and Educational Administration (1937) in Problems of 
Men. Page 57-58, 
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prepares and in the nature of the civilisation, it hopes to 
build up”. 


No state can exist without educated citizens, and so the 
state can never remain indifferent in the matter of education 
of its citizens. Hegel (Totalitarian) believes that education 
should be controlled by the state. The state will educate the 
individuals according to the needs of the state. Here state is 
conceived as an external authority. It may be thought that 
Hegel’s doctrine denies freedom and responsibility of the 
individual but this distorted view has been advocated by the 
Fascists. But Hegel concieves state as an individual whole 


and the true life of the individuals is identical with the life of 
the whole. 


The individualists of course believe that if the state controls 
education, individual freedom is lost. Individuals should get 
education according to their needs. State may look after the 
spread and progress of education but it should not directly 
interfere in the matter of education. 


These are extreme views. In the field of education, indivi- 
dual freedom must be there, but the control of the state is also 
necessary. As, ina family, society and industry, unlicensed 
freedom can not be allowed, so in education state’s control to 
some extent is necessary. The state should prepare the ground 
and look after the progress of education, provide money for 
it, and socialize education. The state should not determine the 
aim of education. There should always be scope for academic 
freedom in education. 


institution : Even before the establishment of 
schools, religious institutions were helping in the spread of 
education. In ancient days after the family, temple, church, 


mosque, the religious institutions used to look after 
education. 
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In the middle ages, the prevailing view was that the 
supreme end of man was to be found in the world to come. 
In this world each individual is a pilgrim journeying to his 
true native land. It was desired therefore that education 
should be designed to train boys’ for service in the church 
either as priests or choristers. Church was the agency of 
education and Latin was taught to obtain advancement in lear- 
ning or the professions or to enter the ministry of the church. 


In the Renaissance aud Reformation period the necessity 
of teaching the young to read the Bible was impending to be 
acquainted with the good news of the Gospel. 


In the 17th and 18th centuries larger number of charity 
schools sponsored by the church were established. In these 
schools the approved curriculum had two aspects, one religious 


the other utilitarian. 


In ancint India, the aim of education was salvation and 
religious institution dominated in all spheres of life. Educa- 
tional aims, organisation and even means and methods were 
completely identified with religion. In Buddhistic age the 
monasteries (Bihars) were the chief centres of education. In 
muslim period during the muslim rule, education was in the 
hands of the religious preceptors (moulavies} and education 


was attached to mosques. 


In those days man’s social, moral and state life was largely 
guided by religious institutions. The priests were as if the 
mediators between God and man and they were leaders not 
only in religious matters put in all activities of social and 


moral life. 


s the influence of religion and religious 


‘In the present day: 
Religion was mystic before, and 


institutions has become less. 
dogmatic beliefs controlled education. But now the intelligent 
individuals do not depend upon the mysticism of religion and 


have become secular. But we can not totally give up religion. 
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There should not bea g 
child’s home. Montessori, 


“School is an organised group of 
Studies at defined levels a 
More teachers. 


Pupils Pursuing defined 
nd Teceiving instruction from one or 
Thus school requires. (a) Accommodation 
or House ; (b) Curriculum ; (c) Pupils; (d) Teacher ; 
(e) Furniture and (f) Staff. 


Relation between family and Schoo! : 

Even when the schoo] takes charge of the child, the forma- 
tive influence of home does not diminish, It is desirable there- 
fore that there should remain a close Telation between the 
school and the home. 


Watchful and Vigilant, nd experienced 


than those of the parents are guiding factors in the child’s 
stride towards maturity ?’—remarks Prof. K. 


Relation between schoo} and society : 
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the needs and trends of social life. School frames the child 
in the frame work of society. Ina democratic society, the 
school’s responsibility is greater. 


The school is a miniature society—it must bea society of 
a special character, it should reflect the outer world truly, but 
it should reflect only what is best and most vital there. 


Dewey wants to find society in school. There should not 
be any gulf between school and society. After the completion 
of school education, a child begins his life in a bigger society 
and faces the realities of life. Education, therefore in schools 
should be both realistic and socialistic. 


Play and games, cultural performancs—all will be arranged 
in schools. Only that which is ideal and good in society 


should be reflected and incorporated in school. 


Society: Society controls and disciplines the individual 
activities and at the same time helps in the realisation of the 
individuals ideals. Rousseau was an individualist yet he 
realised that the individual has to take his place in society and 
to enjoy a modified and regulated freedom in social life. 


Dewey finds no distinction between the psychological and 
social aspects of education. He believes that the individual 
who is to be educated is a social individual and that society is 
an organic union of individuals—all education proceeds by 


the participation of the individual in the social cansciousnes 


of the race. Education aims at the preservation and progress 


of social ideals. 


State: State is a powerful social organisation. In our 
daily life we are in obedience to state either directly or 
indirectly. Plato believed that in an ideal state, the conflicts 
if there be any between the individuals and the state would 
be reconciled. Aristotle believed that the good of the state 
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was to be found in the individuals who composed the state. 
The state controls the political, social, economic, moral, 
religious and educational life of the individuals. The keynote 
of democracy lies in the realisation of the individual ideals 
through participation with the general values that regulated the 
living of men together. Hegel, when he conceives state as an 


individual whole, the true life of the individuals becomes - 
identical with the life of the whole. 


When state controls education, the freedom of the indivi- 
duals is not lost—the individuals get education according to 
their needs and the state looks after the progress of education 
—State is to socialise education. 


Religious institution : Even before the schools were estab- 
lished for education, religious institutions took charge of 
educating the children. In ancient day’ after family, temple, 
church, mosque the religious institutions used to took after 


education. Educational aims, organisation and even means 
and methods were completely identified with religion. In those 


days man’s social, moral and State life was largely guided by 
religious institutions. š 
® 


In the present days, the influence of religion and religious 
institution has become less. Intelligent individuals do not 
depend upon the mysticism of religion and have become 
secular. Belief is an important aspect of religion and without 
faith, without a system of values, man can not live. Religion 
is always valuable to society and so religious institution will 
Temain an important educational agency. 
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Questions 


1. What are the different agencies of education? Do you 
think that ‘home‘ is more an important agency than school? 
Give reason. 

2. “School will be a natural society as well as an artificial 
society.” —What do you mean by this? Can you find society 
in school ? 

3. “I believe that the individual who is to be educated is 
a social individual’”—Dewey. Do you agree? Discuss. 

4. Is there any importance of Religious institutions as an 
agency of education ? Has religious curriculum lost its signi- 
ficance in the present system of education ? 

5. Discuss the complementary nature of the home and 
school. What should the school do to ensure effective co- 
operation of the family ? ' 


CHAPTER XHI 


Biological and Sociological bases of 
education. 


A. Biological : 


Education is development of an organism processing 
through adjustment to environment. Biology asa science of 
organism basically influences education. There can not be 
any behaviour without a biological organism and it is equally 
obvious that without other persons there could be no behavi- 
our called social. 


The universal Properties of living organism are metabo- 
lism, Susceptibility to stimulation anda tendency to respond 
and to be modified. 


Meaningless questions are often tsked about the relative 
importance of heredity and environment, just as they are 
about biological and sociological influnces. Both hereditary 
and environmental conditions are necessarily involved in the 
development of an individual. 


Man as an animal: Man could niether be born nor stay 
alive without meeting the conditions necessary to his biological 
nature ; he must breathe, ingest food, rest, eliminate and so 
on. The nature of his protoplasm and the course of his 
evolutionary development have decreed that he must function 
in certain ways if he is to survive. The behaviours fecessary 
for survival may be referred to as ‘biological imperatives’. 
Man’s biological nature also provides him, at any given stage 
of development, with biological capacities, with upper limits 
beyond which he can not go. 
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The fact that man is an animal thus means that he is 
forever dependents upon give-and-take with an environment 
which must provide the necessary conditions and forever 
limited by capacities beyond which he can not go. 


Social environment affects our behaviour only by way of 
our bodies, because we are dependent on sense-organs for 
perceiving environmental influences and on our nervous 
system for ‘interpreting’ them. Social influences profoundly 
affect the ways in which human bodies behave ; but human 
bodies never cease to be animal. 


Biological capacity or heredity initiates the process of deve- 
lopment and determines the limits within which it can be 
modified by external factors. It is believed that the state of 
organism has a great influence on what behaviour will be 
acquired in a given situation. With one individual in a certain 
physiological state, with certain past experience or with 
certain other stimuli operating, a ‘conditioning’ will occur 
which would not operate in another individual who approaches 
the situation with a different past history or ina different 
physiological or psychological conditions. 


The body possesses two great co-ordinating systems, the 
nervous system and the glands. The latter often act in con- 
junction with neural innervation, sometimes relatively inde- 
pendently. Glands arouse activity through chemical substances 
known as hormones, secreted by the gland and circulated by 
the blood. The thyroid gland, located in the neck, has a 
considerable effect on the general activity level of the indivi- 
dual through its control of the rate of chemical change in the 
body. If the secretion of the ‘hormone’ of this gland, thyroxin, 
is deficient, the individual is sluggish and lacks alertness. As 
excessive secretion is shown by excessive activity. 


Darwin’s theory of evolution based on organism —environ- 
ment adjustment overstresses open conflict for survival of the 
fittest, but the work of Kropotkin and host of students of 
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animal behaviour shows that mutual aid plays a part in the 
development of both species and individuals. 


Man asa human being: Man’s biological characteristics 
distinguish him from other animals. An infant is already 
human at birth. Man possesses capacity of superior adapta- 
bility than any other animal through process of evolution. 
He becomes a-social human being at last. 


“It might well be not so much accident as evidence of 
superior intelligence, the result of a further mutation in the 
size and complexity of the cerebral cortex”—. A. Hooton, 
Up from the Apes 1931. Highly developed human brain 
enables man to nice adaptability. Human brain weighs 
about 49 oz and in human being the central nervous system 
consisting of the brain and the spinal cord, is gifted with 
developed and complex brain. In lower animals the spinal 
cord is more prominent and the brain is less developed in 
complexity though may have more weight. In man, the brain 
is 87% of the total nervous system. “Not only does the brain 
in man become a more subtle organ for the reception of 
incoming sensory impulses and the direction of out-going 
motor responses but its service in retaining the effects of 
prior stimulus — response relations, and specially its function in 
shuffling and Te-organising the reaction in terms both of any 
present stimuli and of the residual effects of previous expe- 
rience, become characteristic of man’’—H.H. Baldwin—<‘The- 
Evolution of Behaviour”. 


We may notice the four basic factors in man in the evolu- 
tionary process : (1) the emergence of erect posture with the 
help of legs only; (2) the development of the hand and 
manual skills ; (3) the elaboration of vocalisms—with the 
shift of seizing food or other objects from the mouth to the 
hands, the mouth and the vocal organs become available for 
new functions. They assume the important part of vocalisa- 
tion laying the foundation for two important human traits, 
speech and associate thinking; (4) the further advancement 
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of the cerebral contex. Man can now perform subtle and 
complex types of activities and higher mental operations like 
cognition, thinking, feelings and volitions are possible. 


Infancy in manis prolonged and it is no doubt very 
significant. A human child is born helpless and he depends 
on others for his physical existence. Plasticity being the nature 
of human child, delayed infancy gives opportunites to learn 
and adapt through interactions. Charles H. Cooley observed 
years ago “Men are dependent on others for the development 
of those qualities which we regard as distinctively human. 
Those people who have the most todo with developing 
human nature’ are, members of” what Cooley called “primary 
groups such as family and the child’s play group.” 


Education, from the biological point of view may briefly be 
stated as a process of growth and superior adjustment of the 
individual to his environment. This adjustment to environ- 
ment becomes possible for human being on account of his 
freedom of movements and dexterity, articulate speech, highly 
developed brain and above all his prolonged infancy when he 
gets ample opportunity of interactions. He acquires human 
nature by education through social interactions. ‘Through 
such social interactions, the child changes himself and is 
changed. Thus the socia! environment serves to guide, direct 
and develop the behaviour of individuals, but it can do so 
only as they respond to the responses of others. The indivi- 
dual, particularly in his earlier years. is constantly modifying 
tself in this way—but always within the limits set by his 
biological organism—an animal but a socially modified 


animal”. 1 


B. Sociological : Efficiency in adjustment depends in 
great degree on the ability of an individual to continue 
varying his responses until success is achieved. In defining 
good adjustment the influence of the social group and of 


1. Theodor M, New Comb-Social Psychology-Page 52. 
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social customs can not be ignored. Good adjustment requires 
unified and integrated behaviour. The concept of individual 
integration must however be ‘Supplemented with one of inte- 
gration in society. 


The limits within which behaviour may be affected 
(educated) by social influences are very broad indeed but it 
can not be denied however, that they are limited also in two 
Tespects. First, every individual is biologically endowed with 
Certain capacities which have upper limits; beyond these 
limits no behaviour will be acquired. “All the pursuasion in 
the world will never influence a man to fly like an eagle”. 
‘Differences between the best and the Poorest environments 
are not likely to account for much more than 20 (twenty) 
points of difference in IQ Secondly social influences can 
modify the behaviour of the young more pronouncedly than 
that of the old. 


Sociology, as a science of society has much to contribute 
to the theory and practice of education. Man is born in 
society and his relation with the “society is intimate. Education 
is development of an individual in relation to Society. His- 
torically though the formation of a society is an outcome of 
man’s gregarious instinct but the preservation and progress of 
society depends on education. With the growth and develop- 
ment of individuals, society develops with its traditions and 
culture. Education makes the individuals acquainted with 
these traditions and culture and the individuals are educated 
and socialised. Individuals also contribute to the development 
and progress of society. Society is a living organic body and 
each individual isa part of it. Society is not an abstract 
unity but it is a concrete whole. It is not a mere aggregate of 
individuals but it involves interaction and inter-relation 
between the individuals and the groups. “A group includes 
only persons who share norms about Something.” A group 
also contains persons whose social roles closely interlock. 
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The socialisations of individuals are possible only through 
interactions with social situations which are co-ordinated and 
shaped, into definite patterns of behaviour. The standard 
patterns of behaviour of society may be called “cultural 
imperatives”. These “cultural imperatives’ give content and 
direction to the individuals learning. “Attitudes, values and 
habits, the patterns of co-operation or conflict and other 
Interactional processes are largely determined by culture.” 


Education aims at the development of personality of an 
individual child. This personality development will not be 
possible unless the child fulfils his individual needs in harmony 
with the fulfilment of the needs of society. Instead of becom- 
ing egoistic, the child will be able to develop his social self 
and the education unless it becomes socially oriented will 
become narrow and fruitless. Individual good should be 
harmonised with the social good. Educational growth itself 


is a social growth and progress. 


New social culture is developing and the individuals being 
enriched with social heritage are progressing towards civilisa- 
tion. The idealistic thinkers emphasise the spiritual and 
cultural contents of the social heritage neglecting the practical 
and material aspects of living. Horne states: “The elements 
in the spiritual environment are three in number. The reason 
for this number lies in the nature of the mind. The spiritual 
environment is the ach’evement of the mind of the race .. The 
three elem2nts......are intellectual, what is known ; the emotio- 
nal, what is felt and the volitional, what is willed. Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, then, are the race’s spiritual ideals and 
the adjustment of the child to these essential realities that 
the history of the race has disclosed, is the task of supreme 
moment that is set for education.” 


Rusk however, maintains that the cultural environment 
consists of knowledge, art, morality and religion and that 
education should aim at enriching the personality of an indivi- 
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dual enabling him to actively participate in and to appropriate 
the fourfold elements of human culture. 


will enable him to participate in perpetuation, maintenance 
and progress in society. Education, when it will create perfectly 
adaptable socialised individuals, eager to take part in the 
democratic social life, it wili be then sociologically sound and 
commendable, Sociological basis of education will thus make 
an organism (with all its limitations) a full-fledged socialised 


SUMMARY 
A Biological : 


Educational Process of an organism goes on through 
adjustment to environment. 4 i 


Man as an animal—Man can not exist without meeting the 
conditions necessary to his biological nature. He must breath, 
take food, take rest and so on. He must function in certain 
ways for his survival. These are:his ‘biological imperatives.’ 
Man is animal in the sense that he is ever dependent on give 
and take with an environment. 


Social environment even sometimes can not modify an 
individual beyond the limits of his organic bekaviour. Human 
bodies never cease to be animal. The body possesses two 
great Co-ordinating systems—nervous system and the glands. 
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adaptability. In lower animals, the spinal cord is more 
important and the brain is less developed. 


Through the process of evolution man comes to a position 
of using his legs, hands, and vocal organs laying the founda- 
tion for two important human traits speech and associate 
thinking. Man’s infancy is prolonged in nature and this gives 
him opportunity to learn and adapt through interactions. Thus 
he develops his human nature. 


Sociological: Efficiency in adjustment depends upon 
individuals ability to continue varying his responses till success 
is achieved. 


Good adjustment presupposes unified and integrated 
behaviour in an individual and that should be supplemented 
by integration in society. Sociology as a science of society 
contributes much to the theory and practice of education. Man 
is born in society and he bears throughout his life an intimate 
relationshjp with society. Education is not possible without 
social interactions and it is education which maintains the 
social traditions and culture and creates room for social 
progress. Education makes the individuals acquainted with 
the social culture and traditions and the individuals are thus 


socialised. 


Society is not a mere aggregate of. individuals but it is an _ 
organic unity maintaining interactions and inter-relation bet- 
ween the individuals. The standard patterns of behaviour of 
society may be called “cultural imperatives” and these‘cultural 
imperatives’ give content and direction to the individuals’ 


learning. 


Education aims at personality development of an individual 
and this personality development will not be posible unless 
the child’s individual needs are fulfilled through, the fulfilment 
of the social needs. Individual goods should be harmonised 
with the social good. Education should aim at enriching the 
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personality of an individual enabling him to actively 
participate in and to appropriate the various elements of 
human culture. 


Education to be sociologically sound should create perfectly 
adaptable socialised individuals to take part in the democratic 
social life. Socialised basis of education will thus make an 
Organism a full-fledged socialised human being. 
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Questions 


1. Discuss the biological basis of education and do you 
think that biological capacities of man limit his education ? 
2. Do you agree that the ‘cultural imperatives’ give con- 


tent and direction to the individuals’ learning ? Discuss the 
sociological basis of education. 


3. Explain—‘Education will be sociologically sound and 
commendable when it will create perfectly adaptable socialised 
individuals eager to take part in the democratic social life”. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Activity principle in education 


Education aims at development of the personality ofa 
child. How to develop the personality? It was conceived 
by the old educationists that education would be an act of 
imparting knowledge to the child to make the child’s mind a 
store-house of knowledge. The child would be the passive 
recepient. There was no consideration for the needs of the 
child and knowledge was being poured into the child’s mind 
whether the child did like it or not. 


The contents of education were not being taken from the 
actual experiences of life and so education being formal, a big 
gap existed between life and education. Education did not 
acknowledge the importance of child’s propensities, needs, 
abilities and interest. No harmony was created between life 
and education. 


The modern system of education is child-centric or life- 
centric. Child must get education through active experience. 
The personality of a child can not fully develop unless the 
child is actively associated with the real experiences of 
life. “The pupil should be taught by experience alone” — 
Rousseau. 


Thus, in order to establish living relation between educa- 
tion and life, activity principle in education has been accepted. 
Education is a progressive adjustment of the individual to the 
world in which he lives. This adjustment is possible through 
self-activity, experiences and re-construction of experiences. 


The child is not a machine but a living being having autono- 
uz 
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mous self ahd freedom of will. His self-development takes 
place through active life adjustments. 


The new philosophy of experience no longer puts 
experience in opposition to rational knowledge and 
explanation. 


According to Dewey “experience itself primarily consists 
of the active relation subsisting between a human, being and 
his natural social surroundings. In some cases; the ini- 
tiative in activity is on the side of the environment, the human 
being under-goes or suffers certain checkings and deflection of 
endeavours. In other cases, the behaviour of sorrounding 
things and persons carries to a successful issue active tenden- 
cies of the individual, so that in the end what the individual 
undergoes are consequences which he has himself tried to 
produce .. He learns to understand both himself and the world 
of men and things. Purposive education or schooling should 
Present such an environment.” Men have to do something to 
the things, when they wish to find out something they have to 
alter conditions. This activity method is termed by Dewey as 
Laboratory method. “The laboratory is a discovery of the 
conditions under which labour may become intellectually 
fruitful and not merely externally productive.” 


All the great educators like Pestalozzi, Froebel, Montessori 
Herbart and Dewey following Rousseau, lay stress on the 
activity principle of education. 


In India, Gandhiji accepts the activity principle in educa- 
tion as the basis of basic education. In criticising the tradi- 
tional education, Gandhiji says “We have up to now cocen- 
trated on stuffing children’s minds with all kinds of informa- 
tion without even thinking of stimulating or developing them- 
Let us now cry a halt and concentrate on educating the child 
properly through manual work, not as a side activity but as 
a prime means of intellectual activity”. He believes that true 
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education of the intellect can only come through a proper 
exercise and traning of the bodily organs and unless the 
development of the mind and body goes hand in hand 
with a corresponding awakening of the soul, the former 
alone would prove to be a poor lop-sided affair. We 
can explain the signi-ficance of the activity principle from 
philosophical, social psychological and educational points 
of view. . 


Pailasopical: The Pragmatists and the Humanists accept 
the activity principle in education. According to the Pragma- 
tists, education is experience and reconstruction of experience 
and to the Humanists it is self-expression and self-develop- 
ment through experiences and for child’s interest. These are 
all possible through activities. Education is continuous growth 
reflecting creative activities of man. 


“Growing is not something which is completed in odd 
moments; it is a continuous leading into the future” 
—says Dewey. 


Sociological: Social self is developed through sociali- 
sation in education. The real meaning of education can only 
be assessed if its work is based upon a thorough study 
of human behaviour in its sociological aspects. In the words 
of Manheim “social adjustment is adjustment to social condi- 
tions and it will be ‘creative adjustment’ where the ‘total 
organism’ is related to the ‘total environment’. 


An activity-based education provides the sense of dignity 
and through the spirit of co-operation makes the individuals 
socialised. It bridges the gulf between education and life and 
between the school and society. The difference between the 
so-called intellectuals and labourers will be removed when 
activity principle is accepted in education. An individual will 
actively participate in the social activities of his life and will 
get opportunity of self-expression and self-development. Karl 
Marx holds: ‘‘The education of the future will, in the case 
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of every child over a certain age, combine productive labour 
with education and athletics not merely as one of the 
methods of raising social production but as the only method 
of producing fully developed human being.” 


Psychological ; Psychologically, education is no longer 
meant for discipline and for attainments of knowledge in 
different subjects and abstract principles but education is for 
realisation of the potentialities and development of personality 
and character through the fulfilmentof the individual as wellas 
the social needs. Individual differences are acknowledged and 
iudividual abilities, potentialities and needs and aptitudes are 
fully considered and education becomes democratic. Psycholo- 
gically, activity in learning will sublimate the instinctive urges 
of the child. It is through activities that the child gets scope 
for fulfilment of his instinctive urges of curiosity, construction 
and acquisition. He also acquires motivation for doing more 
useful creative work. Education, when imparted through 
activities, gives rise to emotional satisfaction and the child 
becomes spontaneous and free. Emotional maturity leads 
to perfect development of personality. 


Educational : Education is Fower and not mere accumula- 
tion of knowledge. Activities in education should be per- 
formed in such ways and under such conditions as to render 
the connections of experiences perceptible as far as possible 
“To learn Geography, is to gain in power to perceive the 
spatial, the nature connections of an ordinary act; to learn 
History, is essentially to gain in Power to recognize its human 
connections’. Applied knowledge is more usefuland powerful 
than pure knowledge which is abstract and theoretical. 


In schools, the children should be provided with the 
experiences of active learning in pursuance to their needs and 
aptitudes. For the development of the children’s entire perso- 
nality, the co-curricular activities play important part in the 
schools. 
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In the Reports of Mudaliar Commission, it is stated ‘‘by 
planning a coherent programme of different activities, rich in 
stimuli, the school will not frittering away either the time 
or the energy of the pupils but will be heightening their intel- 
lectual powers also side by side with tranning them in other 
fine qualities”. 


Play-way in education and activity principle are highly 
correlated. Play is the spontaneous, unmotivated expression 
ofa child. The child finds joy in play activities. The activity 
principle itself stimulates the child to play. Both the play- 
way and the activity itself make the education of the child 
natural, spontaneous and free. In play-way ineducation, the 
child gets education through play activities and in activity 
based education, the child works to play. The play way in 
education takes the help of free activity and activity itself 
helps play-way in education. 


It schools, activity based curriculum and activity method 
in education should be adopted. It is stated in the Secondary 
Education Commission Report (1952-53) as follows: “Tf self- 
activity approach is adopted, if there is imagination in 
planning work and freedom in its execution, the present 
bookish schools can-be transformed into ‘work schools’ or 
‘activity schools’ and they can become genuine centres of 
education for the whole personality of the child”. 


It should not be the business of the school to transport 
youth from an environment of activity into one of cramped 
study of the records of other men’s learning. 


The curriculum should be made with an eye to the changes 
which are taking place in the content of social life. This will 
tremendously facilitate selection of the sort of activities which 
will intellectualize the play and work of the school. 


Activity based curriculum will help learning by doing. 
Different activities are to be performed with a correlation 
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being established between them. Sometimes, a particular trade 
or craft on which activity based education is concentrated. 


Moreover, modern education does not lay stress on subject 
teaching but on the methods of teaching like kindergarten 
method, Decroly method and Project method etc. Dr. 
Kilpatrick defines a project as “Whole hearted purposeful 
activity executed in a social environment. Stevension defines 
it as” a problematic act carried to completion in its natural 
setting”. 


But in conclusion, we must admit that the activity method 
or the activity principle in education is not absolutely free 
from defects. When education is imparted on the chosen 
objectives of the pupils, it may be narrow (being only 
humanistic). With the development of civilization; the 
complexities of life have grown up and it may not be possible 
to face the complexities of situations through activity method 
in education. Moreover, education helps in acquaintance 
with culture and traditions, which is not possible to attain 
through activity methods. Conservation! and transmission 
of cultural heritage is possible only through education and it 
is a necessity in social progress but it is not possible through 
the productive activities of the individuals only. 


The psychological concept of spontaneous normal develop- 
ment of the instinctive urges behind the activity principle 
is a “pure mythology”. The natural, or native powers 
furnish the initiating and limiting forces in all education , 
they donot furnish its ends or aims. There is no learning 
except from a beginning in unlearned powers, but learning 
is not a matter of the spontaneous overflow of the unlearned 
powers. It is hardly necessary to say that primitive impulses 
are of themselys neither good nor evil, but become one or 
the other according to the objects for which they are 
employed. These instincts should not be left alone to 
follow their own ‘spontaneous development” but should be 
provided with environment which shall organize them. 
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“Individual differences” is an admitted fact in psychology 
of education. The native powers differ in different individuals. 
“Capacities bud and bloom irregulary.” 


Manheim points out that education does not mould man 
in the abstract, but in and fora given society. The ultimate 
educational unit is never the individual but the group. 
Manheim says—“The fact that norms are themselves not 
absolute but change with the changing social order and help 
to solve the tasks with which society is faced. can not be 
seen from the experience of the single individual.” 1 


SUMMARY 


Development of personality, in one word, is education. 
Old conception of education was to impart knowledge to 
fill up the child’s mind with rich contents. The child was 
the passive recepient. Education was formal as the contents 
ofeducation were not being taken from the real experiences 
of life. No harmony between life and education. 


Modern education is child-centric or life-centric. Perso- 
nality development of a child is not possible without active 
association with the real experience of life. “The pupil 
should be taught by experience alone.” 


The activity principle of education. 


, Activity principle in education has been accepted by the 
modern educationists, in order to establish living relation 
between education and life. 


New philosophy of education no longer puts experience 
in opposition to rational knowledge. 


The activity method is termed by Dewey as Laboratory 
method. 


Wetasserss s 
1, Diagnosis of our Time, Page 74. 
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All the great educators like Pestalozzi, Froebel, Dewey 
etc. lay stress on the activity principle of education. 


In India, Gandhiji accepts the activity principle in educa- 
tion. He believes that true education of intellect’comes through 
proper exercise and training of the bodily organs—mind and 
body development should go hand in hand. 


Philosophically — the Pragmatists and the Humanists accept 
the activity principle. Education is experience and experience 
is life. 


Education is continuous growth and it refleets the creative 
activities of man. 


Sociologically—education is study of human behaviour 
in its sociological aspects. An activity basaed education 
provides the sense of dignity and the individuals become socia- 
lised through co-operation, sympathy and love, enjoying equal 
Opportunities and undergoing equal sufferings. It bridges 
the gulf between education and life and makes education 
p oductive and creative. 


Psychologicatly—education is the development of the 
potentialities of human life. Education imparted through 
activities gives rise to emotional satisfaction and the child 
becomes motivated to learn. Emotional maturity being 
attained, personality development becomes smooth. 


Educationally—activities in education should be nicely 
co-related. Applied knowledge is more useful and powerful 
than pure knowledge which is abstract and theoretical. 


In schools, the children should be provided with the 
experience of active learning in pursuance to their needs 
and attitudes. 


Play-way in education and activity principle are highly 
interdependent. 
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In play-way in education, the child gets education through 
play activities and in activity based education, the child 
works to play. 


Educational curriculum shoud be made witha view to 
the changing contents of changing or progressive social life. 
This will intellectualize the play and work of the school. 


Modern activity based child-centric education does not 
lay stress on subject teaching but on the methods of teaching. 
Kinder garten method, Decroly method and Project method 
etc. are accepted as teaching methods. 


Criticism : 


(1) Activity principle of education is narrow in its 
outlook ; 


(2) Activity methods can not cope with the complexities 
of life with the progress of civilization ; 


(3) Conservation and transmission of cultural heritagesis 
not possible through activity principle of education. 

(4) The psychological concept behind the activity principle 
is a pure mythology. Spontaneous development is not possi- 
ble by trial and error—the instinctive urges should be orga- 
nized and motivated ; 


(5) Individual differences being an admitted fact, there is 
no denying that the native powers differ in different indivi- 
duals and ‘‘capacities bud and bloom irregularly.” 

(6) The ultimate educational unit is never the individual 
but the group or the individual in a group. 
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Questions 

1. What is the ideology of activity education? What 
kind of activities do you advocate in secondary schools ? 


2. What do you understand by activity principle in 


education ? Why are children intrinsically interested in activity 
methods. ? 


3. The subjects / of the Curriculum are to be t 
activities. Discuss stressing the need for 
in education. 


aught as 
activity principle 


4 State briefly the varied Significance of the activity 
principle in education. 


5. What is meant b 
Discuss the psychologica 
Principle. 


y activity principle in education ? 
l and sociological basis of such a 


CHAPTER XV 


Play and play-way in education 


Education is no longer a process of storing up knowledge 
or disciplining the different faculties of child’s mind. Education 
consists in self-development from within through spontaneous 
self-expression and self-activity. Pestalozzi regards education 
as the natural process of unfolding -and development of the 
latent powers. Froebel considers education to be a process 
of spotaneous self-development through self-activity. 


The method of child-centric education has become play- 
way. Play is joyful, spontaneous self-activity of the child. 
The play-way sums up the modern spirit in education. It is 
taken as the general name for all the psychological methods 
of modern education. ‘The play-way'in education attempts 
to break down in school the distinction between play and work 
andto importin the fields of learning the joyful spirit of 
play.” The play-way, the project method and other psycho- 
logical methods are adopted in modern education. 


In play, the activity is its own end, instead of its having an 
ulterior results. 

We are now to consider the importance and characteris- 
tics of play and play-way in’ education. 


Importance of play in educatiou : 


In the traditional educational system play is discarded. A 
child will waste his time in play and will neglect his studies and 
so play instead of being helpful in education becomes a 
hindrance. Play was defined by the older psychologists as 
“the free, pleasurable and spontaneous activity of the voluan- 
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tary muscles’. The definition confines play to bodily move- 
ments and so it is one-sided. Play is spontaneous and non- 
purposive but education is purposive, so play can not lead to 
education. Play is a recreation, diversion, a relief from work. 
Mr. Caldwell Cook rejects this and holds that play method in 
teaehing and play-way in learning really leads to education. 
He assures “that the play methods are not a relaxation or a 
diversion from real study, but only an active way of learning”. 
The play-way does not lower the serious work to the level of 
flippant entertainment but introduces a joyous element into the 
grin of hard work. In child-centred education the conflict 
between play and education is denied. ‘One hundred years. 
ago play was regarded by most people as a frivolous matter. 
Today our understanding of play has improved, and with this- 
growth in understanding, our attitude towards play has 
changed, We have begun to find out why ‘all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy, we have learned to appreciate the 
social significance of play...play provides us with socially 
approved channels of -energy-discharge not provided by our 
work. Play is more than a pedagogical device ; it is nature's. 
plan of growth and development’’.t 


The distinction between play and work is not absolute- 
Play becomes work when it becomes a profession and work 
becomes play when it gives joy. Work, psychologicaily is 
simply and activity which consciously includes regard for 
consequences as a part of itself. Work which remains permea- 
ted with the play attitude is art in quality if notin conven’ 
tional designation. Play may be defined as ‘an activity pursued 
for the pleasure or satisfaction which the activity itself 
provides, without any reference to its ultimate usefulness”. In 
play the activity is for the sake of the play Itself and there is 
no ultimate motive and joy is intrinsic and not motivated. 
Work and play cannot be objectively differentiated ; it can be 


1. R, Pinter, L. D. Crow and others— Educational Psychology. Chap 
XII Page 157-158, 
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differentiated only subjectively. Nunn expresses it, “An agent 
thinks of his activity as play if he can take it up or lay it down 
at choice, or vary at will the conditions of its exercise ; he 
thinks of itas work of it is imposed on him by unavoidable 


7 


necessity or if he is held to it by a sense of duty or vocation”. 


He explains this distinction very nicely and considers that 
in the activities of play ‘spontaniety rules almost unchecked’ 
while in work the activities are “obstructed by constraining 


conditions”. 


But this distinction can be obliterated where spontaniety is 
able to triumph over there, the experience has always the 
quality typical of play, whether the activity be called ‘play 
or work.‘ 


Schiller affiliates ‘art? to play but does not demean the 
artist’s labour. He observes that the soul of art, like that of 
play is the joyous exercise of spontaniety. Nunn nicely expresses 
«Even in cases where poets learn in suffering what they 
teach in song, we may be sure that they find a rich, if austere, 
joy in their power to transmute their sorrows into pure 
and noble self-expression”. It is admitted by certain thinkers 
that beauty in craft-manship is a play phenomena, “for it is 
simply the disciplinod expression of the maker’s delight in a 
process he has learnt to carry out with the case of mastery”. 


Prof. Horne makes no distinction between play and work. 
In his opinion play and work both having ends are alike than 
different. But he makes a distinction between the two from 
economic and psychological standpoints. He says “‘Econo- 
mically, play does not aim at earning a living and work does. 
Psychologically, the differences are these : in play the activity 
is likely to be shorter than in work and leads on to further 
activity enjoyed on its own account, while in work the activity 
is likely to be longer but to some material tangible result or 


i. T. P. Nuna—Education its Data and First Principles. Page 88. 
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accomplishment. No work in play but -all work should have 
the spirit of play, which makes work a form of art. . In play 
the interest is more direct, the activity is for its own sake 
without being aimed at some ulterior result. But this does 
not mean that the activity of play is momentary, without the 
look ahead, without pursuit. Hunting a common form of 
adult play has both foresight and direction“. 


It is admitted that play is a spontaneous expression of the 
physical, social and intellectual aspects of child’s life with a 
freedom in it. Play is not conservative but it is essentially 
creative in nature. Joy in play is the joy of creation. Freobel 
Says “we should not consider play asa frivolous thing, on 
the contrary, it is a thing of profound significance. By means 
of play the child expands in joy as the flower expands when 
it proceeds from the bud, for joy is the soul of all the actions 
of that age.” 


Play is the purest, most spiritual activity of man at this 
Stage and at the same time, typical of human life as a whole— 
of the inner hidden natural life in man and all things. 


A child in play is free and creative and his activities are 
Spontaneous and nothing is imposed upon him ; in work a 
child is motivated and he acts witha Purpose or with an end 
in view. A work becomes play when joy is intrinsic. Drudgery, 
is boring and is imposed from outside. In drudgery the action 
is being performed without any interest or any pleasure. 
Drudgery and play are therefore two -extremes between which 
work may be placed. But this line of distinction is vague. 
The dictionary meaning of drudgery is “‘uninteresting toil”. 
Jobn Adams puts it “No evidence is produced of the existence 
ofa standard degree of interest below which work becomes 
drudgery, so we may assume that it is a matter of degree, and 
that therefore the more interest we can introduce into a 


1, H. H.Horne—The Democratic Philosophy of Education, Chap XV 
Page 263-64, 
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given piece of work, the further removed it is from drudgery”. 
Horne says “In contrast with work as drudgery, work should 
be art, the end should be intrinsic to the act, a part of the 
course of the act’. Schiller as already been stated, affiliates 
‘arv to play. 


We are now considering another element in play what is 
the element of ‘make-believe’. Winch holds “much that is 
attributed to the child’s faculty of making believe may be due 
not to the transforming power of imagination but to ignorance 
anda sheer inability tosee the world around him as it 
really is.” 


The normal child during play ignores realities that challenge 
the truth of his ideas. He lives in the domain of imagination 
but his mind is rarely so securely bound to its fancies that 
it can not escape from them if need arise. Stevenson points 
out in this regard that a single touch of pain will suffice to 
bring him back to the actual at any moment. 


Sometimes aconfusion arises in regard to the nature of 
make-believe and it is made one with insanity. Though there 
is some formal resemblance between the two but the funda- 
mental difference between them should not be over-looked. 
“The delusions of the insane are not merely jingling of sweet 
bells out of tune. They can generally be interpreted biologi- 
cally as the refuge of a weak spirit which can not bear the 
weary weight of all this unintelligable world. They are the 
expression ofa defect of energy”. The making-believe of a 
child on the other hand is an expression not of a defect but 
ofan over-plus of energy. “Tt urges him to multiply and 
enrich his experiences, to enlarge his soul by experiments in a 
thousand ways of life’’—it is a mode of expansion and of 
growth. The child in play, employs the magic of making- | 
believe, to supply the means his end demands, to make the 
world fulfil his heart’s desire. Russell does not use the word 
‘make-believe’, his ‘pretence’ almost means the same thing. 
In his words “Love of play is the most obvious distinguishing 
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mark of young animals whether human or otherwise. In 
human children, this is accompanied by the inexhaustible plea- 
sure in pretence. Play and pretence area vital need of 
childhood, for which Opportunity must be provided if the child 
is to be happy and healthy ‘quite independently of any further 
utility in these activities . The main instinctive urge of 
childhood is but the desire to become adult, or, perhaps more 
correctly, the will to power’’.1 


Now the characteristics of play may thus be summed up : 


i) Play expresses the self of the child —a creative activity 
pursued for its own sake with full freedom and joy—it is, as 
if the religion of his life. 

ii) Play as an instinct expresses the past impression of 
the fore fathers and also fore shadows the child’s future life. 


iii) Play is the outcome of primal libido or vital energy 
(Mc Dougall). 


iv) Imagination—‘make-believe’ plays an important part 
in a child’s play. 

v) It is through play that a child gets an opportunity to 
express his repressed desires. It is the socialised expression 
of stored desires. 


vi) It is through play that the child gathers experience and 
educates himself. 

vii) Play is not purposeless activity, “Without rational, 
conscious guidance” Froebel is reported to have said, “childish 
activity degenerates into aimless play instead of preparing for 
those tasks of life for which it is destined”’.? 

viii) Play develops the personality of a child. 

ix) Play is joy and joy is life. 

x) The spirit of co-operation, fellow-feeling, and leader- 
ship is fostered through play. 


1. B. Russell—On Education Chap V, Page 97-98. 
2- Froebel-Elucition of Man. 
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We have seen what is play and whatis its nature. Now 
the question before us is, why does a human child play. 
Philosophers and Educationists have put forward different 
theories of play in answer to this question : 


Theories of Play : 


(a) Theory of surplus energy: Herbart Spencer and Schi- 
ller are the exponents of this theory. The child has not to spend 
any energy for earning his bread and so his energy becomes 
surplus and this surplus energy finds expression through 
play. This theory of play is merely physical. It does not 
consider the needs and desires of the child, Itis found that 
even when a child becomes tired, he plays. A weary child “who 
forgets his aching legs when the monotonous work is turned 
into game of hide and seek, or a tired man who returns to 
the work refreshed from a game of billiard or golf’. Nunn 
does not accept this view. He says that a child strengthens 
his body and mind through play. This child’s spontaneous 
activity through play is relatively independent of external 
needs and stimuli and so play is generally interpreted as 
expression of superfluous energy. “But play is not a channel 
of discharge for superfluous energy, but a means by which 
new energy is placed at the disposal of the organism’”’.* Under 
the influence of play, the child not only continues the activity 
which had wearied him but puts twice as much vigour into it. 
Mc Dougall cites instances to prove that “the energy we can 
expend upon a certain kind of work is not necessarily limited 
to the energy put into operation by the machinery directly 
concerned in its production”. Mc Dougall says.. “‘it is not 
that young animals play because they are young and have 
surplus energy ; we must believe rather that the higher animals 
have this period of youthful immaturity in order that they 


may play”. 
(b) Theory of future preparation : Play exhibits preparation 


l. Nunn Educatiou, Its Data aud First Prineiples, Page 83 
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for life. Malebranche points out that the future of a child 
is foreshadowed in his play. Karl Groos in his ‘The play of 
‘Animals and the play of man” asserts ‘that play prepares the 
future of the child. Play is the rehearsal of the future life. 


of the child. Groos bids us to observe that when an animal 
plays, he imitates in short what will be the serious occupations 
of his later life. “The kitten hunts a ball of wool as he will 
later hunt a Mouse’,. Winston churchill in his auto-biography 
Writes “My Choice of a military career was entirely due to 
my collection of toy soldiers”. According to Groos, it is not 
true, that animals play while they are young but that they 


to prepare themselves for the serious business of adult life. 


o her doll is the capatal in- 
Stance of a playful activity which is anticipatory of the serious 


Play is therfore an instinct and it is a device to prepare 
the child for the serious business of life. Mc Dougall 
Criticises this by saying that play is not an instinct as there 
is no Tesponding emotion in the instinct of play. 


Moreover, Groos’s theory can not adequately explain 
all the facts of animal play and children’s play. This is 
merely the biological significance of play, 


(©) Theory of re-capitulation : Stanley Hall advocates this 


view. In his opinion the child Tepeats the activities of his fore- 


fathers through play. Karl Groos ignores the past history 
of the human race and so his theory is Partial. Stanley Hall 
finds evolution in the development of a man’s life. In his 
view the plays of childhood are simply incidents in the re- 
Capitulation, which the life of every individual exhibits, of 
the history of the race. In his ‘Adolescence’ he expresses 
that the cheerful heart of youth reveals itself through play and 
as if in adolescence he gets back the lost joy of his life through 
play. He is a believer of social heredity and evolution. “Play 
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is the purest expression of motor heredity.” When the question 
arises :—Why does the play of childhood keep alive the 
memory of phases of social history. Hall tells us that man 
can not shed altogether his ancient tendencies (cathartic in 
nature). Play is the means by which the mischief is taken 
out and tendencies are transformed into impulses of ethical 
value. Nunn however criticising this theory of recapitu- 
lation of Stanley Hall says the forward look of Groos 
and the backward look of Hall converge to the point that 
these two theories are complementary and not opposed or 
antagonistic. Hall’s view is quite interesting and helpful when 
play in the form of dancing and out-door games is a motor 
phenomenon while Groos’s interpretation is instructive when 
play engages the intellect rather than the body. From the 
standpoint of the educator, Groos’s interpretation of play 
is more fruitful. Mc Dougall however criticises this view by 
saying that play is never an instinct as there is no 
corresponding emotion in the ‘instinct’ of play and play is 
spontaneous without a motive behind. 


(d) The theory of catharsis: Catharsis mean’s purging. 
The psycho analysts (Freud and others) assert that the 
repressed desires. or instinctive urges get expression through 
play. Play therefore is the form of expression of those 
libidinal urges which were repressed by super-ego. Social 
and moral traditions prevent the expression of certain urges 
which being repressed may eat up the soul. Play is the only 
means which “civilization allows for the consumption of thsoe 
Crude and fettered desires, the frantic storm of which would 
otherwise paralyse our soul. This cathartic theory of play 
implies that the conflicts in a child’s mind are resolyed 
through play. Play restores mental balance by purging out 
repressed libidinal impulses. 

Bertrand Russel completely denies this and he does -not 
believe that there is any repressed libidinal urge behind play. 
Rather, the desire and ambition of a child to be great if life 
are expressed through play. 
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(e) Theory of relaxation: This theory is associated with 
the name of Lazarus. According to this theory play brings 
relaxation when work makes organism tired and fatigued 
relaxation is required. Play brings relaxation and gives relief 
to the strain of work. In the language of Nunn ‘“‘the daily 
work of the business or the professional man, in a highly 
organized modern community, throws a great strain upon the 
organism, for it involves the action and maintenance of 
extremely elaborate and artificial hormic systems. Therefore, 
the agent seeks relief by simplifying his life, by turning to 
activities that involve less complex and more firmly established 
hormic systems. These he finds in sports and play.” Of 
course, there isno doubt that ample opportunities of play 
are essential for healthy development of children. But this 
theory in itself takes only’adult play into consideration. It 
fails to explain why play is the only means of recreation or 
rest when there are other forms of rest like sleep or change of 
occupation etc. Prof. Sandiford observes “play is most 
vigorous when the subject is least in need of recereation.” If 
education does not afford Opportunities for whole some 
recreation and train capacity for seeking and finding it, the 
suppressed instincts find all sorts of illicit out lets. Education 
has no more serious responsibility than making adequate 
provision for enjoyment of recreative leisure. “Art is again the 
answer to this demand’’—says Dewey. 


(f) The theory of rivalry : Mc Dougall says that a child 
expresses his competitive spirit through play. The child is 
always keen to be a leader and his play always symbolises 
rivalry. But this rivarlry is not destructive. Mc Dougall 
observes, ‘‘The impulse of rivalry is to get the better of an 
opponent in some sort of struggle; but it differs from the 
combative impulse in that it does not find satisfaction in 
the destruction of the opponent’. 


(s) The theory of life-activity : Jhon Dewey is the 


1. Social Psychology Page 97 
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exponent of this theory, Life means activity. Play is the 
activity of life. Learning is an active process and learning 
takes place through play. The pleasure involved in the 
acquisition of new experiences in the active process of learning 
becomes a dull and boring task, when this activity is absent. 
Dewey isa pragmatist though Peirce contends that “the 
pragmatist does not make the summum bonum to consist in 
action... if pragmatism really made doing the be-all and 
end all of life that would be its death.’ Play is the 
expression of life-activity but this activity is not purposeless, 
there is always a “rational purport’ in play. The child’s self- 
activity finds expression in play. Play is child’s activity and 
play is his life. These various theories of play are not con- 
tradictory rather they are complementary. Sandiford says— 
“play is undoubtedly reminiscent of the useful activities of 
our ancestors ; it is undoubtedly a preparation for the serious 
activites of later life ; it has undoubtedly, as its main element, 
the impulse of rivalry it undoubteiy first uses up the super 
fluous energy of the individual, and it udoubtedly serves in 
many Cases as a means of recreation,” 


Characteristics of playway in Education 


(1) The introduction of play spirit in education—the play 
methods are not a relaxation or a diversion from study, but 
only an active way of learning. 


(2) Play-way in education is interest-oriented. 


(3) ‘Appreciation’ should be stimulated in play-way of 
education. “No doubt the pupils should be encouraged to 
express themselves actively, as far as possible, in all the 
available artistic directions, for, combining as it does the active 
with the passive sides, the Appreciation Lesson offers an 
excellent example of the application of the play way.” * 


As a bud develops into a flower, so a child develops iuto a 
full-bloomed man and acquires all man-like qualities through 


1. Adams—Modern Developments in Educational Practice—Page -2.6- 
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play activities. For the realisation of this development, it is 
necessary, Froebel says“to consider the life of the child and 
the beginnings of its life in its own true significance and subjec- 
tivity, as well as in its relation to the totality of life’. Play 
gives joy, freedom, contentment, inner and outer rest, peace 
with the world. It holds the source of all that is good. It is 
through play that the moral lessons are learnt. Bray expresses 
“Play is the Preparatory school for what has to be done later 
in the form of work. It teaches Teverence for law, exercises 
the imagination, gives Opportunities for frequent change in 
which every child delights, and creates little difficulties to be 
mastered.” 


The play-way in education removes the distinction between 
play and work in school and learning takes place through, the 
joyful spirit of play. In Froebel’s kinder garten the child plays 
with gifts and occupations and gets pleasure and develops. In 
Montessori school the child plays with ‘didactic apparatus’ and 
learns joyfully the arts of reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
Dalton plan, the Decroly method and Project method are all 
based on the spirit of play activity. The application of play- 
way in education is universally accepted in the paido-centric 
system of education. The development of individuality is only 
possible through creative play activity. Play spirit prevails in the 
group activities through actual participations and interactions. 


SUMMARY 


Education is not an act or process of storing up knowledge- 
It consists in self-development through self-expression and 
self-activities. Pestalozzi—natural process of unfolding ; 
Froebel—spontaneous self-development through activities. 


Method of child-centrie education is play-way—it is the 
modern spirit in education. Play-way method breaks down 
the distinction between play and work. 
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Importance of play in Education: Physical definition of 
play as free, pleasurable and spontaneous activity of the volun- 
tary muscles is one sided. Play is not for relaxation only. We 
now findout that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy”. Play is nature's plan of growth and development. 


The distinction between play and work is not absolute. 
Play becomes work when it becomes a profession and work 
becomes play when it gives joy. In play joy is intrinsic and 
not motivated. Nunn explains the distinction by saying that 
in the activities of play spontaniety rules almost unchecked, 
while in work the activities are obstructed by constraining 
conditions. Prof. Horne makes a distinction between play and 
work from economic and psychological standpoints. Econo- 
mically play does not aim at earning a living but work does. 
Psychologically no work in play but all work should have 
the spirit of play. $ 


It is admitted that play is spontaneous expression of the 
physical, social and intellectual aspects of child’s life with a 
freedom in it. Play is creative in nature. 


Drudgery and play are two extremes between which work 
may be placed. But this is not correct. John Adams says 
“There is no evidence of the existence of a standard degree of 
interest below which work becomes drudgery”. Horne rather 
holds that in contrast with work as drudgery, work should 


be art. 


Another element in play is the element of “make-believe. 
Winch holds “much that is attributed to the child’s faculty of 
making believe may be due not to the transforming power of 
imagination but to ignorance and inability to see the world 
around as it really is”. The normal child even during play 
ignores realities that challenge the truth of his ideas and he 
lives in the domain of imagination. Stevension however points 
out that a single touch of pain will suffice to bring him back to 
the actual reality at any moment. Make believe in child helps 
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him in multiplying and enriching his experiences—it is a mode 
of growth and extension. 


Characteristics of play : 


1) Creative activity pursued for its own sake with full 
freedom and joy ; 2) An instinct expressing the past experience 
of the forefathers and also fore shadowing the child’s future 
life; 3) Itis an outcome of primal libido ; 4) Imagination, 
(make-believe) plays an important part in play ; 5) It helps the 
child to express his repressed desires ; 6) Play helps in gathering 
experience ; 7) Play is not purposeless activity—it is rather 
rational and conscious ; 8) It develops personality ; 9) Play is 
joy and joy is life; 10) The spirit of co-operation, fellow- 
feeling etc. is fostered through play. 


Different theories of play : 


(1) Theory of surplus energy—This isa physical theory. 
When the energy is surplus, the child plays. It does not 
consider the needs and desires of the child. It is found that 
even when a child is tired, he plays. A tired man returns to 
the work refreshed from a game. ' 


2) Theory of future preparation : Malebranche holds that 
future of a child is foreshadowed in his play. Karl Groos— 
play is the rehearsal of the future life. Play is necessary to 
prepare for the serious business of adult life. This is mere 
biological significance of play. 


3) Theory of re-capitulation : Stanley Hall advocates this 
view. The child repeats the activities of his fore fathers 
through play. He is a believer of social heredity and evolu- 
tion. Play is the means by which the mischief is taken out 
and the tendencies are transformed into impulses of ethical 
value. 


4) Theory of catharsis: Repressed desires get expression 
through play. The conflicts in a child’s mind are resolved 
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through play. Pilay restores mental balance by purging out 
repressed libidinal impulses. 


5) Theory of relaxation : When work makes the organism 
tired and fatigued, relaxation is required. Play brings relaxa- 
tion. This theory fails to explain why play is the only means 
of recreation. 


6) Theory of rivalry: The child wants to be leader and 
he expresses his competitive spirit through play and this 
symbolises rivalry. This rivalry however differs from comba- 
tive spirit and does not find satisfaction in the destruction of 
the opponent. 


7) The theory of life activity: John Dewey is the expo- 
nent of this theory. Play is the expression of life activity but 
this activity is not purposeless. i 


Characteristics of play-way in Education : 


1) The play-way method is active way of learning ; 2) It is 
interest-oriented ; 3) ‘Appreciation’ should be stimulated in 
play-way of education. Play gives joy, freedom, contentment 
inner and outer rest, peace with the world. It removes distinc- 


tion between play and work. 
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1. Write an essay on ‘Play-way in Education’. 
2. What are the different theories of play and how can 


you reconcile them? Why is play as important as work 
specially with young children ? 


3. What do you mean by an activity curriculum ? Ex- 


plain in some details. 


4. It is said that our school should be a place “in which 
work is play and play is life : There is one and one in three’’— 
Ellucidate. 


5. Play-way in education is interest-oriented -Do you 
think so ? Discuss. 


6: “In the understanding of play lies the key to all edu- 
cational problems” — Discuss. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Freedom and Discipline : 
Reward and punishment 


Introduction : In child-centred education, the nature of 
the child is first considered and every attempt is being made 
to develop the propensities of the child. The individual child 
enjoys freedom and initiative in his self-development. But 
the enjoyment of absolute freedom is rarely possible in human 
life. The child is to adapt to the accepted patterns of social 
life and he has to restrain his impulses in strict obedience to 
the social order and rules. Freedom is to be controlled by 
discipline. 


There is a difference between discipline and order. The 
order is external control and it requires unquestioned 
obedience whereas discipline allows freedom andit is the 
result of spontaneous growth and experience, though in the 
traditional system of education, discipline was identical with 
order. 


Naturalistic thinker like Rousseau speaks of discipline by 
«natural consequences”. It is from this that the idea of free 
discipline has developed. True discipline or free discipline 
is spontaneous and is nourished in the atmosphere of 
freedom. 


There can not be a conflict between true discipline and 
freedom. Raymont truly says—‘‘order and freedom are both 
secured in the school room when the teacher is neither a despot 
nor a cipher, but a leader anda comrade in a quest for which, 
if the material of the curriculum be wisely chosen, and if the 
teacher’s attitude be friendly and sincere, the pupils instinctive 
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curiosity is a stimulus which rarely fails. So far from being 
contradictory in terms, free discipline is a fact which may be 
observed any day in every type of education institution”. 


Problem: In child-centered education the freedom of a 
child is very important. Education fulfils the needs, desires, 
instincts and aptitudes of a child. Education implies the 
normal development of the personality of an individual 
child and he should be free for his personality development. 
Rousseau is an apostle of individual liberty. “Man is born 
free, and every where he is in chains”. He (Rousseau) did 


not realise, it is often argued, that “Man is born for 
freedom”. 


An ideal life and character can not be formed, however, 
unless the child is disciplined and obedient to the laws of home 
school and society. Thus along with freedom, discipline is 
absolutely needed. Discipline curtails and brings limit to 


freedom. Apparently, therefore, discipline and freedom are in 
conflict with each other. 


Place of freedom in education: In ancient days education 
was imparted to the child according to the demands of society 
and religion, and the child’s freedom, his ability and interest 
were not taken into consideration. Educationists did not find 
any difference between the child’s mind and the adult’s mind. 
In the modern child-centred education, the progressive 
educationists psychologise education and education is being 
Imparted according to the needs, abilitiet, and aptitudes of 


the child. Freedom of a child is the first word of child-centred 
education. 


Let us now consider the necessity of freedom in a child 
philosophically psychologically and socially. 


Philosophical: Froebel, Pestalozzi, Kant, Rabindranath, 
Gandhiji believe that a child is born with a personality of his 
own. An individual self lies behind each personality. The 
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‘teacher helps in the unfolding of the seed of possibility in the 
child. ‘Elan Vital’ in every child is expressed through different 
free activities. Play-way in education is based on this freedom 
of the child. Freedom is an obedience to a law which is in 
conformity with our highest nature and as such is self imposed 
as Hegel puts it “freedom is the truth of necessity.” Kant 
holds that all moral acts andnot free act and they are not deter- 
mined by anything external. The individual is determined by 
his own rational nature and as his action is self-determined, it 
is free. Kant means thatin moral action the individual is 
obeying a law coming from the self within—‘‘it is a categorical 
imperative”. An individual acts morally when the motive is 
the motive of duty. “The categorical imperative enjoins the 
doing of what is right because it is right”. Freedom is implied 
here. Herbart does not accept this transcendental freedom of 
Kant and at the same time avoids the fatalism of determinism. 
“Education would be tyranny if itdid not lead to freedom. 
The task of the educator is strange. He is to act on mind and 
conscience in such a way as to render them capable of thin- 
king and judging of themselves, to ‘determine initiative, rouse 
spontaniety and fashion human beings into freedom”. 


Froebel very nicely purs it ‘tin good education, in genuine 
instruction, -in true training, necessity should call forth 
freedom, law, self-determination ; external compulsion, inner 
free will ; external hate, inner love. Where hatred brings forth 
hatred ; Jaw, dishonesty and crime ; compulsion, slavery ; 
necessity, servitude ; where oppression destroys and debases ; 
Where severity and harshness give rise to stubbornness and 


deceit—all education is abortive”. 


Freedom may be used in three senses : 1) Freedom from 
external strain, 2) freedom of will or choosing 3) freedom 
of conformity to order. “Mental detachment”, Prof. Ried says 
“is freedom’. We detach ourselves from our past events— we 
have choice—we begin to reflect upon our motives. In moral 
choice there is freedom in overcoming conflicts between duties 


and obligations. 
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Choice is not absolutely uncaused. It is caused by 
Judgment—reflection on the past experience—it is free in the 
sense that it is free from past but not free in the sense that it is 
uncaused, it is caused by reflection and judgement. 


Freedom is conformity to order. Self-expression and seif- 
fulfilment or self-emancipation is freedom. Moreover, if the 
fundamental values are general which all men must accept — 
there remains the problem, should they be enforced by law ? 
Negative answer is given. To use force, to compel acceptance 
destroys the thing itself which one wishes to see accepted. The 
act of acceptance or rejection must in each case, be free and 
independent if it is to be moral. According to Kant’s defini- 
tion to follow a universal code under the external constraint of 


physical power or social authority may make the behaviour 
legal, but not moral. 


All moral behaviour, therefore, is a function of a free 
human spirit—free not in the negative sense of freedom from 
constraint, but free in the positive sense of being able to accept 
or reject the universal law. Religious tradition and idealistic 
philosophy concieve the final goal of freedom in an individual 
sense. Each individual is to be disciplined in order to choose 
freely on his own responsibility. 


Marxians contend that only social communities possess this 
tight of free choice, the individual must submit and conform. 
The individua! has freedom of thought and of faith but not of 
action. Kant speaks of categorical imperative. It means the 
doing of what is right because it is right. An individual acts 
morally when the motive of his action is the pure motive of 
duty. Kant restricts the term moral to those actions which 
are performed from a sense of obedience to the moral law. He 
has expressed the categorical imperative in other ways. Thus : 
“So act as to treat humanity, whether in their own person or 
in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
means only”. 
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Kant however realised that reconciliation between freedom 
and authority is necessary lin education. He wrote : “one of 
the greatest problems of education is how to unite submission 
to the necessary restraint with the child’s capacity of exercising 
his free-will for restraint is necessary. How am Ito develop 
the sense of freedom in spite of the restraint? I am to accus- 
tom my pupil to endure restraint of his freedom and at the 
same time Iamto guide himto use his freedom aright. 
Without this, all education is merely mechanical, and the child, 
when his education is over, will never be able to make a 
proper use of his freedom. He should be made to feel early 
the inevitable opposition of society, that he may learn how 
dificult itis to support himself, to endure privation, and 
to acquire those things which are necessary to make him 
independent’’. 


Prof. Hessen relates the three stages of moral development, 
which is called ‘anomy’, ‘heteronomy’ and ‘autonomy’—to each 
of the three stages of human growth childhood, adolescence 
and maturity. He reconciles the contradiction between discip- 
line and freedom. Discipline is preliminary to aiming for 
freedom. 


Psychological : The Psychologists believe that there is a 
separate child mind, different in nature from adult mind. A 
Child’s ideas, thoughts, needs are all different and psychologi- 
cally a child should enjoy freedom in education. Child learns 
through play. Play and freedom are twin sisters. “The higher 
values of freedom emerge only when it chooses worthy ends 
hem submits itself to the control of well- 
inspired forms or methods”. The cardinal feature of Montes- 
sori’s teaching, we find, is her courageous and resolute attempt 
to throw upon the child, a good responsibility for his own 
education. Teacher is of course nota passive onlooker but 
an active observer—one who ‘stands by’ in the nautical sense 
of the term, without dving any interference, but always ready 


to lend hand when help is called for. 


and in pursuing t 
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Dewey considers that morality as it is concerned with 
canduct, grows out of empirical facts. So Dewey accepts 
that all moral actions belong to the realm of physical natuje, 
which is subject to the law of causation and in which freedom 
has no place. But he holds that freedom is a consequence of 
the knowledge of facts enabling us to use them in connection 
with desires and aims. 


According to Dewey insight into truth and itelligent fore- 
sight of possibilities are essence of freedom. ‘Human desire 
and ability co-operates. We do not use the presnt to control 
the future. We use the foresight of the future to refine and 
expand present activity. In this use of desire, deliberation and 
choice, freedom is actualised™1, In this connection Dewey in 
his Democracy and education speaks of positive freedom. 
Positive freedom involves social guidance. The essence of the 
demand for freedom is the need of conditions which will enable 
an individual to make his own special contribution to a group 
interest, and to partake of its activities in such ways that social 
guidance shall be a matter of his own mental attitude and not 
a mere authoritative dictation of his acts’*?. 


Social: The personality of a child can not be fully deve- 
loped unless his instinctive Propensities are freely socialised. 
Proper adjustment is needed. Repression leads to maladjust- 
ment and this is due to un-socialisation. It is a mistake to 
believe that freedom is absence of social direction. Freedom 
is not negative and positive freedom always involves social 
guidance. Enrichment of Personality is possible only “through 
sharing experience and activity with others”. 


Place of discipline in Education : Discipline means control 
of thought, emotions, desire and to perform work nicely within 
control and limits. In schools, discipline is needed for teach- 
ing as well as for learning. As freedom helps in the realisation 

1. Freedom and Authority in Education, Page 313. 
2. Democracy and Education. Page 352 
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of the end of education, discipline helps in the method of 
teaching. The pupils are to-obey certain disciplinary rules of 
the school for successful administration and teaching and this 
leads to the moral and imental development of the pupils. 
Discipline means creation of an environment leading to the 
happy fulfilment of the goal of education. In order to develop 
personality. every individual should restrain impulses, bring 
regularity and order in his life and should follow rules. Disci- 
pline consists “in the submission of one‘s impulses and power 
to a regulation, which imposes form upon their chaos, brings 
efficiency and economy, where there would otherwise be ineff- 
ectiveness and waste.“ 


In analysing the meaning of the term “discipline” we find 
that discipline is something, some control applied upon the 
pupils for getting obedience. Discipline controls and compels 
the educand to follow the rules. If the child follow the rules 
and is under discipline he is rewarded and if not, he is punis- 
hed. But this sort of discipline limits the freedom of the child. 
This external discipline often leads to conflicts. If this tradi- 
tional view of discipline is accepted, it is certainly repressionis- 
tic. This ‘“‘repressionistic discipline manifests itself in the 
form of asceticism or ‘‘Brahmacharya’’ in the moral sphere, 
in theory of mental discipline in the intellectual sphere, 
and in the practice of the rule of the rod in the pedogogic 


«domain.”. 


In the modern system of education, this sort or external 


-discipline has been discarded. The child will spontaneously 


and willingly follow the rules and his discipline will be a self- 
discipline. An artist or a poet acts with full freedom but he 
follows the discipline of ideas and thoughts, and thus there is 
a perfect co-ordination between the laws of nature, his thoughts 
and ideas and the discipline of performance. This is known 
as free or internal discipline. Nunn says that discipline is not 
external, “it touches the inmost springs of conduct”—it con- 
trols and vibrates all our emotions and thoughts and gives 
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perfect shape to all our activities. The process of discipline is 
similar to higher type of consolidation. “We may properly 
speak of the movements of an athlete as disciplined ; for they 
have gained their perfect form and efficiency—in a word, their 
expressiveness—largely through conscious effort”. But Nunn 
admits that “discipline in general, is the influence of a wider or 
better organized mind upon one narrower or less developed.” 


Internal discipline, a free discipline : In the Encyclopaedia 
of education, discipline means totality of education. Discipline 
is co-extensive with education Ina narrow sense discipline 
is order and con:rol imposed upon the child for specific behavi- 
our. In school this external discipline is needed to some 
extent for the development of the child’s personality, but rhis 
will lead to internal discipline in the long-run and will help the 
child in the formation of its character. 


In modern child-centred education, this external discipline 
is discarded as it is considered to be in conflict with a child’s 
nature. Butis this external discipline completely, valueless ? 
Is this sort of discipline not needed to create an ideal social 
life in school? In the development of personality every indi- 
vidual will have to restrain impulses and should get order in 
his deeds and behaviour in obedience to rules. 


There was a time when strict discipline, to desist the child 
from sin, and from irregularities was in vogue. The christian 
belief is that in sin a child is born and that in order to 
preserve a child free from sin, moral education and discipline 
should be imparted. 


Sometimes it is found that when a child’s mind is not fully 
developed and when a child fails to discriminate right from 
wrong, discipline and guidance are required to lead the child 
in the right path—this discipline is corrective and not prohi- 
bitive. It really helps the child in the development of its 
personality. When the child will growup, self-control and self- 
discipline will be proved helpful. Kant describes this self- 
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discipline as autonomy of the will. Discipline’ should be ‘con- 
trolled by love and be based on love. Bertrand Russell says, 
“True discipline is not externally controlled, but it is spontane- 
ous and it leads to perfect development”. Dewey speaks about 
social control in discipline. Social order and co-ordination 
leads to perfect internal discipline. John Dewey who always 
advocates of the positive conception of discipline holds that 
negative concept of discipline arises from the idealistic concep- 
tion of the individual’s development. “The separation in 
schools between the intellectual and moral training, the acquir- 
ing of information and growth of character is simply one 
expression of the failure to conceive and construct the school 
as a social institution, having social life and value within 
itself”. 


“Discipline” says Herbart ‘‘is a continuous treatment which 
only now and then for the sake of emphasis, resorts to rewards 
and punishment’. Discipline is resorted to reward in order 
to establish association between good conduct and pleasure 
and it is resorted to punishment in order to form a relation of 
association between bad conduct and pain. 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 


From very ancient times reward and punishment were used 
in education. They are like light and shadow. To prevent the 
educand from undesirable behaviour and to create interest in 
education, punishment was used. Reward was meant for 
enkindling desire and interest in the ‘child for success in com- 
petition and for maintaining discipline in the execution of 


his duties. 


Reward : Education needs interest and attention and when 
they are wanting, artificial incentives, by reward, are to be 
given. In support of the system of reward the upholders refer 
to Throndike’s laws of Learning. Thorndike believes that 
every creature repeats acts and learns when the responses 
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are pleasant and the impression by repeated practice leaves a 
deep mark upon the mind. Reward is pleasant and so reward 
as an incentive is very helpful in education. Reward also 
conditions the situation. 


Rewards can be given retrospectively for meritorious action- 
expressing authority’s approval of that action, hoping that the 
child will enjoy this approval and come to value for its own 
sake this kind of action, and that perhaps others will take note 
and learn. But it is not also wholly true. Virtue ought to be 
its own reward, the offered reward is extrinsic to the virtuous 
action ; the pleasure of reward is different in kind from the 
pleasure of virtue. Reward, although it is intended to lead to 


virtue for its own sake, may have exactly the opposite effect ; 
virtue for reward is no virtue. 


One thing should be added here for removing confusion. 
Reward is often confused with recognition. Approval of what 
a child has done may easily be given, and received asa 
“reward” . But it need not be so. Approval is an entirely 
rational compliment of what is rightly done, and to express 
approval is to do no more than justice. This recognition is 
justice, due to the person. A teacher may be cautious about 
offering rewards; he should have no hesitation in offering 
recognition. Reward js incentive but ‘the child who is 
constantly motivated by rewards depend upon the arbitrary 
dispensation of other people often learns to lie, cheat, deceive, 


and flatter to get rewards and learns to shirk when the rewards 
are absent”. 


TWO KINDS OF REWARDS 


Material reward : It comes in the form of material objects 
—money, certificates, medals etc. Scholarship may also be 
considered as material rewards, but Raymont does not agree 
with that. He says: “It should be added that scholarships 
differ essentially from prizes. They are not so much a reward 
for what has been done, as a provision of the means whereby 
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further progress may be effected, this provision being made in 
the interests of the community rather than of the individual.” 


Mental reward: Appreciation, placing the name of the 
student in the merit list or in mentioning or admiring him 
before others. 


Advantages and disadvantages of reward : 


Advantages: a) Reward acts as an incentive. b) It is 
free from the bad effects of punishment. It does not foster 
hatred or fear in the minds of children ; rather it develops 
love. c) It helps the method of teaching and makes it 
successful. d) It conditions the whole situation and makes 
the child interested in education—the child begins to love the 
institution. e) Prize distribution and the social function on 
the occasion of this prize giving can establish cohesion and co- 
operation between teachers, gurdians and the students. 


Disadvantages: a) It isa means to an end so it may not 
be a very helpful one—motivation may be wrong. 


b) It may develop also an anti-social tendency and even 
it may arouse enemity within the class. 


c) It may arouse unhealthy competition and can not 
stimulate the average pupils having no chance of getting any 
prize. 

d) Reward often leads to unhealthy rivalry. Kropotkin 
says ‘competition is not the virtue of human life and instead of 
competition, co-operation should be encouraged.” 


We should be very careful about the competitive attitude 
and should carefully note to what extent they are socially 
desirable and to what extent they interfere with co operative 
attitudes and habits and with ideals of service for the general 
social good. Rewards given on the basis of competition must 
be considered in relation to social philosophy of education. 


1. The Principles of Education, Page 327. 
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Lastly in the words of Bertrand Russell “Reward makes one 
proud and the other frustrated and jealous.” 


Some conditions for the effectiveness of Rewards : 
Raymont suggests that : 


a) The cardinal principle of reward will be to improve tne 
character of the child permanently. 


b) Rewards should not be given repeatedly and they 
should not allure the child’s mind. 


c) A child will be punished for telling lies but he need 
not be rewarded for telling the truth. 


d) Rewards are often given to intelligent children for 
good performances but they will discourage less intelligent 
children for their poor performance even though they might 
have worked very hard in their attempt. Reward thus may 


stimulate “a love of excelling rather than a love of 


excellence.” 


Punishment : Punishment often means intentional and 
purposeful infliction of pain (of some kind) sby a person in 
authority when he believes that some wrong is being done by 
the offender, Psychologically it may also be' regarded as an 
application of Thorndike’s Law of Effect in the school 
situation. “When a modifiable connection between a situation 
and a response is made and is accompanied or followed by a 
Satisfying state of affairs, that connection’s strength is 
increased, when made and accompanied or followed by 
annoying state of affairs, its strength is decreased.” The in- 
tention of punishment, however, should be positive and not 
negative. The punishment should be positive in the sense 
that it should reform the offender and he should realise that 
for doing some offence he is punished and he gets opportunity 
to reform his conduct. It should not be negative preventing 
the offender to report the offence. “It should aim at helping 
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the back slider to do willingly what he ought to do, rather 
than at preventing him from doing what is forbidden‘’.t 


It is not always quite easy to draw a line between what is 
and what is not punishment. Ifthe person to whom I am 
talking is painfully embarrassed or conscience stricken by a 
reproof, the reproof might be called punishment. It may be 
said of teacher. “His displeasure was punishment enough”. 


Now, what is the purpose of ‘punishment ? It may be 
reformative i. e. punishment should reform the conduct of the 
offender or wrongdoer and wauld prevent him from repeating 
his offence. Reformative punishment is a coniused term. 
The wish to reform may be included as an ultimate aim ia 
the minds of those who punish, whatever their particular end 
in view might be. 


Retribution may be another purpose of punishment. In 
retributive punishment the wrong-doing is blameworthy and 
some forms of wrong-doing wouid not only be blamed but 
this blame should be expressed through the infliction of pain. 
The aimof this deterrent punishment is to discourage the 
the wrongdoer and also others from doing the wrong in future. 
The retributive punisher hopes that through suffering: and 
with time to reflect, the wrong-doer will, of his own free will, 
decide on a new course of behaviour. Both parties believe 
that their punishments will also help the person (the wrong- 
doer) to realise that he has done wrong and that he owes 
something to society. But there are some who think than the 
effectiveness of retributive or deterrent punishment depends 
upon the attitude of fear on the part of the offender and this 
fear deters growth and creativeness. Thus retributive punish- 
ment is negative in character. 


Again, the causal connection between punishment and re- 
form is tenuous. Punishment may bring a person to point of 


i, Nunn—Edueation, Its Data and First Principles, Pag» 251 
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repentance for what he has done, and may be an occasion 
for making new personal decisions and new resolves. It may 
arouse in the offender a feeling of sorrow and shame and he 
may also realise the need of re-adjustment in his behaviour, 
but punishment may make him resentful, obstinate and more 
set than ever in his ways. Nunn however, observes. “In 
proportion as an offence assumes the character of a sin, the 
deterrent and retributive aspects of punishment should become 
subordinate to the remedial ; it should look not towards the 
unsatisfactory past, but toward the still hopeful future”. 


Punishment may be corporal and mental. Corporal 
punishment oppresses the child physically and not only physi- 
cal pain is inflicted on him but the child also feels insulted 
and becomes revengeful and obstinate. This sort of corporal 
punishment degrades the person who inflicts it and certainly it 
does the same to the person who gets it. It evokes resent- 
ment and never can reform the offender. 


Mental punishment has its effect upon the mind of the 


child. It may consist of education of marks, rebukes and 
blame. 


Appropriateness of punishment 


Rousseau holds “Punishment must never be inflicted on 
children as punishment. but it ought always to come to 
them as the natural consequence of their bad acts. He should 
never act from obedience but from necessity”. 


Spencer in his “Moral Education’? has mentioned that the 
speciality of Nature’s lesson is that the good actions being 
pleasures and the bad actions sorrow, as natural consequences: 
Spencer’s justification of this doctrine is : “when a child falls. 
or runs its head against the tadle, it suffers a pain, the remem- 
brance of which tends to make it more careful, and by repeti- 
tion of such experiences, it is eventually disciplined into prope" 
guidance of its movements.” 
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Kant in his “Critique of Practical Reason” recognises that 
though punishment is a physical evil which ought to be con- 
nected with moral evilas a natural consequence, it is not 
actually so connected. He thinks that in nature there are no 
punishments, only consequences. Mathew Arnold puts it : 


“Streams will not curb their pride 

The just man not to entomb 

Nor lightnings turn aside 

To leave his virtues room ; 

Nor is that wind less rough that blows a` 
good man’s barge.” 


We consider here Bentham’s canons of punishment : 


a) Punishment should always be proportionate to the 
crime or offence. A particular punishment for a particular 
offence is not always applicable. Punishment should be given 
after considering the situation and the mental condition of the 


offender. 


'b) Punishment should be “characteristical”, that is, its 
idea should fit the offence as far as possible, it may more 
effectively go home to the offender. This particular feature 
of punishment will be remembered by all. 


c) Punishment should be exemplary both in itself and in 
the manner of its administration. 


d) Punishment should be economical. 


e) It should be reformative that is, it should tend to 
weaken the baser instincts and to strengthen the better ones 
ensuring punishment “characteristical”’ and in no way vindic- 
tive. “In the most enlightened ages, the infliction of vengeance 
on the offender ceases altogether to be the aim of punishment, 
the object which is now regarded as simply confined to taking 
necessary precautions for the security of the community, those 
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precautions including the reformation of the offender 
himself”’.* 


f) Punishment should be compensatory so that the offender 
may get opportunity to repair the mischief he has done. 


g) It should be popular that is, it should be accepted by 
all as just. 


SUMMARY 


Child-centred education lays stress on the development of 
the propensities of the child. Child enjoys freedom in edu- 
cation. The method of play-way in education is accepted in 
child centric education for self-development. 


Absolute freedom geopardising the interest of the others of 
society is not possible. 


Child has to restrain his impulses through discipline. 


There is a difference between discipline and order, The 
order is external control and it requires unquestioned 
obedience, whereas discipline allows freedom. 


Rousseau speaks of discipline by natural consequences. 
It is from this that the idea of free discipline develops. 


There is no conflict between discipline and freedom. 


Problem: Education implies the normal development of 
the personality of a child and the child should be free for. the 
development. Discipline necessarily curtails and brings limit 
to freedom. 


Place of freedom in education: In ancient days, education 
was imparted in accordance with the demands of society and 
religion—no difference between child’s mind and the adult’s 
mind was taken into account. In-child centric education, 
education is psychologised and the needs and abilities of child 
have occupied the fore-front place. 


1, Fowler. Principles of Morals, Vol.11, Page—134-135 
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The necessity of childs freedom is considered philosophi- 
cally, psychologically and socially. 


Philosophical consideration: The child is born with a 
personality of his own—an individual self is behind each 
personality—the teacher helps in unfolding the seed. of possi- 
bility in the child. Freedom is self imposed. ‘Freedom is the 
truth of necessity.” Kant holds that all moral acts are free 
acts—“‘the individual is, obeying the law coming from the self 
within—it is a categorical imperative’. Herbart, a naturalist 
does not agree to accept the transcendental view of Kant. 
Froebel—necessity should call forth freedom ; law self deter- 
mination ; external compulsion, inner free will ; external hate, 
inner love. 


Freedom used in three senses: (1) Freedom from external 
strain, (2) Freedom of will or choosing; (3) Freedom of 


conformity to order. 


“Mental detachment is freedom”—says Prof. Rined. Choice 
is not absolutely uncaused—it is caused by Judgment. 


Self-expression and self fulfilment or self-emancipation is 
freedom. Freedom is conformity to order therefore. Duty for 
the sake of duty—no compulsion—only in obedience to the 
moral law which is self-imposed. “So act as to treat huma- 
whether in their own person or in that of any other, in 
withal, never as means only.” Reconci- 
nd authority is necessary in educa- 
f. Hessen holds that discipline is 


nity, 
‘every case as an end 
liation between freedom a 
tion, Kant thinks. Pro’ 
preliminary to aiming for freedom. 


Child should enjoy freedom in education 
‘Child learns through play: Play and freedom are twin sisters. 
Montessori throws upon the child a good responsibility for his 
own education. Dewey holds that freedom is a consequence 
of the knowledge of facts enabling us to use them in connec- 
tion with desires and aims. According to him insight into 


Psychological : 
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truth and intelligent fore sight of possibilities are essence of 
freedom. Positive freedom involves social guidance. 


Social: The personality of a child can not be fully deve- 
loped unless his instinctive propensities are freely socialised. 
Freedom does not mean absence of social direction. Freedom 
involves social guidance Enrichment of personality is possible 
only through sharing experience and activity with others. 


Place of discipline in education: Discipline means control 
of thought, emotions, desire and to perform work nicely 
within control and limits. Freedom helps in realisation of 


the ends of education, discipline helps in the method of 
teaching. 


In order to develop personality, every individual should 
restrain impulses, bring regularity and order in his life and 
should follow rules. Discipline consists “in the submission of 
one’s impulses and power toa regulation, which improves form 
upon their chaos, brings efficiency and economy, where there 
would otherwise be in-effectiveness and waste”. 


Discipline controls and compels the educand to follow the 
rules. If the child follows the rules and is under discipline, he 
is rewarded and if not, he is punished. This sort of external 
discipline limits the freedom of the child, It is repressionistic 
and it manifests itself in the form of asceticism or Brahma- 
charya in the moral sphere, in the theory of mental discipline 
in the intellectual sphere, and in the practice of the rule of the 
rod in the pedagogic domain”. 


In the modern system of education, this external discipline 
is discarded. The child will spontaneously and wilingly 
follow the rules and his discipline is self-discipline or internal 
discipline. Discipline is co-extensive with education. I” 
School, external discipline is needed to some extent for the 
development of his personality but this will lead to internal 
discipline in the long run in the fcimaticn of childs character- 
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‘When discipline and guidance are required to lead the child 
in the right path—this discipline is corrective and not prohi- 
bitive. Dewey’s social control’in discipline means social 
order and co-ordination leading to perfect internal discipline. 


Discipline, according to Herbart “is a continuous treat- 
ment which only now and then for the sake of emphasis, 
resorts to rewards and punishment”. Discipline is resorted 
to reward in order to establish association between good 
conduct and pleasure and it is resorted to punishment in order 
to forma relation of association between ‘bad conduct and 


pain. 


Reward and punishment: To prevent the educand from 
undesirable behaviour and to create interest in education, 
punishment was used. Reward was used for enkindling desire 
and interest in education. In support of the system of rewards 
the upholders refer to Thorndike’s Laws of Learning. 


Reward conditions the situation. 


Two kinds of rewards : (1) Material Reward—Reward 
comes in the from of material objects money, certificates, 
medals etc. (2) Mental reward—Appreciation, placing the 
name in the merit dist etc. 

Advantages of reward: (1) Acts as incentive, (2) Free 
from the badleffects of punishment, (3) Helps the method 
of teaching, (4) It conditions the whole situation. 


Disadvantages : (1) Means to an end—motivation may 
be wrong, (b) Arouses anti-social tendency, (3) Arouses 
unhealthy competition and unhealthy rivalry. 


Some conditions for the effectiveness of rewards as sugges- 


ted by Raymont given. 


Punishment : Psychologically it may also be regarded as 
an application of Thorndike’s Law of Effect. “When a modi- 
fiable connection...its strength is decreased”. 
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The punishment should be positive in the sense that it 
should be reformative and should aim at helping the back 
slider to do willingly what he ought todo. It should not be 
preventive or prohibitive. Retributive punishment is negative. 
This retributive punishment causes fear and deters growth and 
creativeness. 

The corporal punishment evokes resentment and never can 
reform the offender. 

“Natural consequences” of Rousseau can not be considered 
as punishment. 


Bentham’s canons of punishment—(a) Proportionate 
(b) Characteristical, (c) Exemplary, (d) Economical, (e) Refor 
m tive, (f) Compensatory and (g) Popular. 
References : 
(1) T. Raymont: (a) Modern Education: Its aims and 
Methods. 

(b) Principles of Education. 

(2) Arnold Reid: (a) Philosophy of Education. 

(3) J. Dewey : (a) Freedom and Authority in Education. 
(b) Democracy and Education. 

(4) T.P. Nunn: Education : Its Data and First Principles. 

(5) H. Spencer : Moral Education. 


(6) J. Adams : Modern Developments in Educational 
Practice. ‘ 


Questions : 

1. “Discipline is not an external thing like ‘order’ but 
something that touches the inmost springs of conduct’— 
Explain and indicate the educational implications of this 
statement. 


2. What is the psychological Justification for the use of 
‘rewards’ and ‘punishment’ in the class room? Which is 
more useful and why ? 
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3. What are the ostensible aims of punishment ? Discuss 
the value of the standard forms of punishment inflicted in high 


Schools. 
4. “So act as to treat humanity, whether in their own 


person or in that of any other, on every case as an end withal, 
never as means only”—says Kant. How do you justify this ? 


5. Discuss briefly the advantages and disadvantages of 
reward and also the conditions for the effectiveness of 
reward. 

6. Discuss briefly the place of discipline in child-centred 
education. 


7. What do you understand by free discipline and what 
is its place in school ? 


8. Delineate the modern concept.of discipline and explain 
its influences.in the field of education. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The school idea : 
Different types of schools 


Education begins with the adjustment of an individual to 
environmental situations. The life of man in the remote old 
days was no better than that of an animal. Men used to live 
in caves and depended on the bounties of nature for physical 
existence. Life was a struggle for existence and this struggle 
for existence by trial and error gradually enabled man to adjust 
for self-preservation. This adjustment is the starting point of 
education. This may be called the cosmic or environmental 
stage of education. No institutional school was in existence 
then and nature was the great school. The natural laws were 
not known and the natural phenomena were controlled by 
trial and error. Like other animals, these savage men were 
brought up by nature. 


In course of time, men began to acquire skills and 
experience for self preservation which led to*education for the 
control of nature. Building of houses, making of weapons by 
Stones, formation of tribes started and the light of the first 
stage of civilised life flashed up. Religion at this stage was 
animistic and worshipping was for fear. The animistic beliefs 
led these people to take recourse to prayers and sacrifices tO 
pacify the hostile environmental agencies. 


Education was -given by the experienced adults, usually 
by the parents, sitting by the fire side at the time of rest. The 
parents used to teach the skills and practical efficiences for 
earning living. This stage may be called the domestic stage of 
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education, when education of first hand experiences was given 
by the parents. 


Complexities in life developed and the most talented 
persons were given responsibilities for teaching. Animistic 
beliefs and practices turned to the conception of gods and 
goddesses controlling the natural phenomena as well as human 
life, Priests began to teach religion and morality. Faith in 
different gods and goddesses developed. The priests became 
leaders in religious, ezonomic, political, social and even in 
domestic life. Elaborate systems of prayers and sacrifices were 
made to propitiate the natural phenomena and gods. These 
priests acted as mediators or interpretors of the divine will. 


Everything was being done as prescribed by the priests. Even 


the boys were taken to remote place to be initiated OT 
educated formally by these priests and instructions were 
revealed to them secretly. “These revelations”, as Hart 
describes “were made by the elders of the group who 
sedately opened to him, under the circumstances, as from 
the’ very month of the divinity. These secrets were of 
many sorts : of family relationships and inter-relationships ; 
of industry and the magic modes by which agriculture 
could best be promoted; of the means by which the flect 
deer could be brought to earth; of war, and the means 
by which the enemy could be conquered ; of religion, and 
those magic processes which even the gods can not disobey ; 
of social control, and the means by which rebellious indivi- 
duals can be brought to submission—all these and more. And 
these revelations might be further ‘clinched’, made far more 
emotionally impressive by some form of physical torture 
applied at just the right psychological moment in the midst of 
revelation”. This may be known as the ceremonial stage of 


education. 
The priests in order to spread knowledge and establish 


unity started institutions (schools ). Schools originated in 
course of time. “School comes from the Greek word 
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‘Skola’ which means the sitting or assembly of the people of a 
village at the time of enjoying a fire during the cold-«and spend 
the leisure. But along with the progress of civilisation, the 
school far from being a place of “‘retired leisure” came to be 
known as a place of discipline. It is stated in the Dictionary 
of education as *‘School is an organised group of pupils pursu- 
ing defined studies at defined levels and receiving instruction 
from one or more teachers...usually housed in a simple bulid- 
ing or a group of buildings”. Thus at the institutional stage of 
education, in order to fulfil the social needs, the schools were 
established. At home, the pupil can learn only what is taught 
to him ; but in school he can learn what is taught to others. 
“At school he has others to emulate and to serve as patterns 
for imitation””—observes Quintilian. 


The school in modern days owes its origin to the social, 
economic and psychological needs of the people. With the 
advance of civilisation, it was found that only home-centred 
education was not sufficient to fulfil the social demands of 
education. Education is nothing but the process of internally 
directed growth through social situations. School has been 
Considered as the liaison organisation maintaining a link bet- 
ween the home and the greater world. The bigger society and 
the school are integrally related also. “The problems that arise 
in the home and community life and the realistic experiences 
gained there should be brought into the school so that educa- 
tion may be based on them and be intimately connected with 
life, and on the other hand, the new knowledge, skill, attitudes 
and values acquired in the school should be carried into the 
home life to solve tits problems, to raise its standards, and 
link up the teachers, parents and children in one compact and 
naturally helpful group.” 


The school can socialise the individuals for the good of 
«society, as the society will be then highly organised and cohe- 
sive and at the same time, the individuals being socialised will 
be benefitted there by in becoming useful member of society- 
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“Society is a net work of individuals related to one another in 
an infinite number of ways”—says Ginsberg. The particular 
‘net work of individuals’ is the school. What factors within 
the school are strong enough to make the school an institu- 
tion? They are perhaps the perfect system, school societies 
and teams, the formal relations between staff and pupils, and 
the authority vested in the head teacher. 


This may be called the institutional stage and the school 
should be organised as a society. Dr. E. C. Moore holds that 
education is nothing but manipulation of the experiences of 
the educands in such a way as to lead them to occupy the 
proper place in the society in which they will live. School, 
according to Dewey; should be the child’s social habitat, 
where he grows by directed social living. It is the office of the 
school environment to balance the various elements in the 
social environment, and to see to it that each individual gets 
an opportunity to escape from the limitations of the social 
group in which he was born, and to come into living contact 
with a broader environment. The best school is one, which is 
organised as an ideally democratic society where there will be 


equality of opportunity for all. 


Different types of Schools : 

Different types of schools have come into existence to fulfil 
the social, psychological and economic needs of people in 
different times. With the progress of civilisation, equal 
opportunities for education are being given to all which neces- 
sitates the diversification of educational institution leading to 
the growth of various types of schools. 


The following principles are mainly adopted for classifica- 


tion of schools. ` 
` 
An according to age and ability—Different classes of schools,- 


fike Nursery, Infant, Primary, Junior basic, Senfor basic, 
Middle Secondary, Higher Secondary, Colleges, University. 
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(a) Nursery and Infant schools are meant for training of 
the children under six years of age. In these Institutions, 
care is taken to develop child’s physical health, good habits, 
emotional balance and good social relationship. The Nursery 
and Infant schools adopt play-way method or activity principle 
in education. At this early age of the child all his mental 
activities - remain immature. He is very imaginative and he 
needs love, affection and favourable familiar environment. 
The school at this Stage, should give actual active help to the 
normal expansion of the life of the child. Arrangements 
should be made for the physical, mental, social progress of 
the child. Healthy atmosphere should be maintained. The 
child’s health should be taken care of. Sense-training and 
activity based education at this age will be very suitable and 
perfect freedom of the child is necessary. This freedom 


consist in absolute obedience to the laws of the development 
of his own nature. 


(b) The Junior or Primary schools : 


These schools are meant for children belonging to the age 
group of six to eleven years. At this stage, socialisation in 
education truly starts. The children are taught to work 
together in good Co-operation and they are helped to un- 
derstand the Physical and social environments. The children 
are taught to develop interests in intellectual, practical, 
aesthetic, social and physical pursuits. 


Traditional Primary schools are mostly bookish and 
accademic but Junior Basic schools are mostly craft-centred- 
Rousseau says “Let us then reject from our primary studies 
those branches of knowledge for which man has not a natural 
taste, and let us limit ourselves to those which instinct leads 
Us to pursue. Instead of making the child stick to his books. 
I keep him busy in the workshop, where his hands will work 


Moreover, in the Junior schools, there should be scope 
for the development of attitudes of the children. The attitudes 
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of self-confidence and self-criticism, concerning self ; sociabi- 
lity and co-operation concerning others and perseverance 
and consciousness towards work should be carefully 
fostered. 


(c) Secondary schools (age group 11-17) are to guide 
and promote the development of normal individuals. The 
main functions of Secondary. schools are “to continue to 
provide, without bréak, but on a higher level, experiences and 
instructions designed to foster the main objectives of general 
education ; to adopt these instructions to the emotional, 
intellectual, social and moral needs of the adolescent ; to 
explore individual talents; to provide vocational guidance 
for all; and to provide for some preparation for further 
studies,” 


The Secondary schools are meant for education of the 
adolescents. Stanley Hall considers this period of life 
to be very critical. The child develops a life of its own 
outside the home circle and its natural interests are never 
so independent of adult influence Reason, true morality, 
religion, sympathy, love and aesthetic enjoyment are but very 
slightly developed”. 


But social, emotional and intellectual maturing should 
take place in the secondary schools. 

School subjects must be studied and vocational skills must 
be acquired. 

Separate institutions for feeble-minded and physically 
handicapped children are to be provided. 


There should also be schools for gifted children. “In the 
general interest, a community must seek out high intelligence 
wherever it can be found and see that it is provided liberally 
with all its needs for full development”—Nunn. 


The aim of Secondary education in our country is centred 
around the democratic ideal. The needs of the adolescents 
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will not be harmonised with the social and economic needs of 
the country. There will be, of course, many pupils, who 
after secondary education will not be able to go for higher 
education in Colleges. or Universities. The youths should 
therefore be conversant with the democratic ideals of society 
in the secondary schools. The secondary education will not 
be considered as preparation for collegiate or University 
‘education but the secondary education will be complete in 
itself Vocational, intellectual and social education should 
be given in the secondary schools. The secondary education 
is no longer unilateral. 


The individual differences have been acknowledged and 
arrangements for education in diversified stream have been 


made on the consideration of ability, aptitude and interest 
of the pupils. 


On the basis of the recommendation of the Mudaliar 
‘Commission, 1952, Multipurpose Secondary Schools have been 
Started. Itis considered that book-centred education fails to 
solve the problems of day-to-day life and it is out of touch 
With real life. These schools provide self-sufficient secondary 
education with core and diversified courses. The advantages 
of Multipurpose Secondary Schools are: “It removes all 
invidious distinction between students preparing for different 
courses of studies, breaking down the sense of inferiority that 
is associated with vocational subjects and makes it possible to 
plan the educational system on a truly democratic basis. 1t 
provides a greater variety of educational media and there—by 
facilitates proper educational guidance in the choice of studies- 
It also solves the problem of the wrongly classified pupi!» 
because transfer within the some school is easier to arrange 
than transfer from one school to another”. It must be noted 
here also that the Secondary Education Commission howeve! 
does not deny the importance of unilateral schools. 


The multipurpose schools arrange for diversified courses of 
studies according to the abilities, aptitudes and interests of the 
pupils. The Multipurpose Schools therefore should include 
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the streams of technical subjects, commercial subjects, agricul- 
tural subjects, home science in addition to humanities, science 
and fine arts. 


This provision of diversified courses of instruction imposes 
on teachers and school administrators the additional responsi- 
bility of giving proper guidance to pupils in their choice of 
courses and careers. The secret of good education consists in 
enabling the student to realise what his talents and aptitudes 
are and in what manner and to what extent he can best develop 
them so as to achieve proper social adjustment and seek right 
types of employment. 


B. There are other types of Secondary Schools and they 
are the Public Schools, Residential Schools and schools for the 
physically and mentally handicapped children. 


The public schools in India are of recent origin and they 
are made more or less on the pattern of public schools of 
England which are meant for the training of the leaders. In 
this regard Sir John Sargent states—‘‘The product of the 
public school may be limited in its intellectual range, narrow 
in its sympathies and arrogant in its assumptions, but at the 
same time it displays capacity to set upand abide by the stand- 
ards of conduct and a readiness to accept responsibility, 
qualities which must form an essential part of the equipment 
of any public servant.” The Education Commission (1964-66) 
thinks that there should be no public schools but common 


schools giving equal opportunity to all. 


(C) According to Management : Private, Government, 
-Government-aided, Single owner, Trust, Missionary. 


(D) How long and when the pupils stay in the schools: 
Residential, Night, Day, Morning... .-- 
Residential schools are really very useful in rural areas 


1. Report of the Secondary Education Commi sion, Page 181. 
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as they provide opportunities of education to pupils living 
away from the centre of the institutions. Thus Residential 
schools should be established in suitable centres giving 
accommodation to pupils and teachers to provide greater 
opportunities for teacher pupil contact and to develop @ 
healthy social atmosphere both through curricular and co- 
curricular activities. The residential schools are to take the 
full responsibility of the development of the pupils. The 
pupils liye in the campus of the school far away from their 
parents and home. The day school, on the other hand, is free 
from all the reponsibilities as the pupils live with their parents 


the most part of thetime and are influenced more by the 
parents and home. 


(E) According to social and Economic conditions : Free 
and moderate rate of tuition fees. And public schools (as 
mentioned above ) for the rich and aristocratic. 


Let us now consider briefly the functions of different types 
of schools. 


Nursery and Kindergarten—nursing the body and ;mind of 
the child, not book-learning. Play activities and sense-training- 
Adjustment between environment and experience. 


Junior Basic Primary—to socialise the child-learning t0 
work together, to help the child to learn individual and social 
skills ; to help him to know his environment ; to make him 
creative and to help him to learn manual skills. Basic educa” 
tion was considered as national education in India after 
Independence. 


Secondary Schools : Senior Basic and Middle from classes 
V-VIII. High School upto Class X. 1952 Education Comm 
ssion Higher Secondary Classes IX-XI, Multipurpose. 


Functions : Inparting general knowledge : satifying 
emotional and intellectual needs : personality development 2° 
finding out talents: vocational guidance and to help tO 
prepare for college education. 
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In other countries Secondary education is compulsory and 
free. Kothari Commission 1964-66 suggests more vocational 
education from XI-XII and not from IX-XI. 


Technical Schools : These are for trade, industrial and 
occupational work. When all the Multipurpose schools fail to 
provide technical stream, separate Technical High School must 
be started. In these Technical schools there should be provie 
sion for two years education giving stress to technical subjects 
but not neglecting intellectual attainments. These schools, 
however, should be established close to industries of the 
localities. 


Four categories of students are admitted in the technical 
schools : 


Students who want to get technica] education in Higher 
Secondary Schools ; students who are unsuitable for academics 
but want to earn money with a technical training ; students 
who after passing the Secondary School Examinations do not 
want to go to colleges, but want to study in Polytechnics. In 
Higher Secondary Multipurpose schools there are technical 
streams but no arrangement has yet been made for students 
who are engaged in doing some jobs. 


SUMMARY 


The school idea: In remote old days people used to live 
in caves and depended on the bounties of nature for physical 
existance. Education in the form of adjustment with the 
environment began. This is the cosmic stage of education. 


For self-preservation, men began to learn skills. Building 
of houses, making of weapons, cultivation, and formation of 
tribes started and the first stage of civilized life flashed up. 
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The animistic beliefs led these people to worship and to 
play to the natural forces. 


Education was being given by the experienced adults and 


the parents. The parents used to teach skills and practical 
efficiencies for earning living. 


Complexities in life developed and the most telented people 
were being selected to educate others. 


Animistic beliefs turned to the conception of gods and 
goddesses controlling the natural phenomena and human life. 
Priests began to teach religion and ultimately they became 
leaders in religious, economic, political and social life. The 
\priests became the mediators between God and Man. This 
may be called the ceremonial stage of education. 


Schools were established to educate and to discipline 
persons. With the progress of civilisation, in order-to fulfil 
the social, economic and psychological needs and considering 
that home centred education was not sufficient, Schools or 
educational institutions were being started. School is being 


considered as. the liaison organisation maintaining a link bet- 
ween the home and the greater world. 


The bigger society and the school are integrally related. 
School becomes a miniature society. School according to 
Dewey, should be the child’s “social habitat’, where he 
grows by directed social living. 


This may be called the Institutional stage of educations. 


Different types of Schools: Different types of schools 
came into existence with the progress of civilisation in order 
to fulfil the social, psychological and economic needs of people 
in different times. Democratic conception of education pro- 
viding equal opportunities to all, gives rise to different types of 
schools. 5 
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A. According to age and ability. 


(a) Nursery and Infant Schools—for training of the 
children under six years of age. School should give active 
help to the normal expansion of the life of the child. Sense- 
training, activity based education and freedom are necessary 
for the child. 


(b) The Junior or Primary Schools—for children belong- 
ing to the age group of 6 to 11 years. Socialisation in educa- 
tion really starts here. Children are taught to work together 
in good co-operation and they are helped to understand the 
physical and social environments. 


In Junior Schools there should be scope for the develop- 
ment of attitudes of the children. Attitudes of self confidence, 
self-criticism, sociability and co-operation and perseverance 
and consciousness should be developed. 


(c) Secondary Schools (age group 11-17) : 


the adolescents, social, emotional and 


Education for 
ake place in the Secondary 


intellectual maturing should t 
Schools. 


y education centres around the demo- 


The aim of secondar; 
Il be harmonised 


«cratic ideal and the needs of the adolescents wi 
with the social and economic needs of the country. 


be complete in itself. Voca- 


The secondary education will lf. \ 
ucation should be given 1n the 


‘tional, intellectual and social ed 
secondary schools. 


s being acknowledged, arrangements 


Individual difference 
sof higher secondary schools 


for education in diversified stream y 
(multipurpose) have been made. These schools provide self- 


sufficient secondary education with core and diversified 
courses. It thus provides a greater variety of educational 


media and thereby facilitates educational guidance. 
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There may be seven streams in the multipurpose schools 
and they are technical, commercial, agricultural, home science, 
humanities, science and fine arts. 


B. There are other types of secondary schools—Public 
schools, Residential schools and schools for physically and 
mentally handicapped children. 


C. According to management—Schools may of Govern- 
ment, Government-aided, Private, Single owner, Trust and 
Missionary management. 


D. How long and when the pupils stay in the schools 
—Residential, Night, Day, Morning. 


Residential schools are to take the full responsibility of the 
development of the pupils. 


E. According to social and economic conditions; Free 


High tuition fees for pupils coming from rich families and 
moderate rate of tuition fees. 


Functions of the different types of schools : Nursery and 
kindergarten—Nursing the body and mind—No stress on 


book leaving, play activities and sense-training should be the 
methods. 


Junior Basic, Primary—Socialise the child learning, creative 
manual training. 


Secondary schools —Imparting general knowledge satisfying 
emotional and intellectual needs ; personality development : 


vocational and educational guidance preparation for college 
education. 
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Questions. 

1. Enumerate the main types of schools and their distinc- 
tive functions. 

2. How did the ‘School idea’ develop? Briefly:describe 
the different stages of development. 


3. Do you agree that the school is a social institution and 
an agency of social being ? Discuss. 


4. Write an essay on—‘School as a Society.” 
5. Briefly describe the merits and demerits of multipurpose 


schools, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Democracy and education 


The system of education of a country reflects the character 
of the community out of which it develops. Democratic 
society is regarded as the best form of society. What is demo- 
cracy then? Democracy at the first thought seems to be only 
a political concept. Abraham Lincoln puts it “ʻa government 
of the people, for the people and by the people”. In demo- 
cratic states the representatives elected by the people run the 
administration. Democracy is established on the sense of 
dignity of individuals and also on a fine understanding of 
people. It is therefore clear that democracy is not only an 
ideal of the state but it is also an ideal of society. A demo- 
cratic society depends on the responsibility of individuals. In 
order to form a democratic society the iudividuals must be 
intelligent, responsible and should accept others with judg- 
ment, integrity and patience. A true democrate never thinks 
that his way is the only right way and that those who differ 
from him are all in the wrong. “We, the people of India, 
having solemnly resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic and to secure to all its citizens ; justice, 
social, esonomic and political, liberty of thought expression, 
belief, faith and worship, equality of status and of opportuni- 
ty, and to promote among them all, faternity assuring the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the Nation—d° 
hereby adopt, enact and give to ourselves this constitution. 

In a Democratic state or society, an individual citizen iS 
the main factor. Unless an individual is a good citizen, 2O 
democracy is feasible. On the other hand, it is only the 
democratic state which can form good citizens. 
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Democracy is not only a political creed but it is a philoso- 
phy of life and education. Dewey says, the aim of education, 
if there be any, is to develop the personality of individuals by 
reforming experiences and reconstructing values—so education 
is based on democracy. Again democracy depends on educa- 
tion as real education is based on varied experiences, co- 
operation and group activities. In democracy equal opportu- 
nity is to be enjoyed by all ; there should be true liberty and at 
the same time mutual co-operation instead of competition and 


conflicts. 

Individuals through education contributes to the progress: 
and development of democratic society. 

How should individuals be educated in a democratic state ? 


(a) In order to be good citizen, individuals should develop 
intellectual, social and moral qualities. Every individual should 
be capable of free thinking and should develop a right demo- 
cratic spirit. Every individual should be educated. Democracy 
must fail where the individual citizens are uneducated and are 
devoid of proper judgment. 

(b) In democracy, reciprocity of thoughts and free thinking 
are encouraged. Every good citizen should try to develop a 
happy co-ordinate public opinion. 
each individual personality is respected, 
should aim at the all-round 
development—the emotional, intellectual and social aspects of 
the individual personality. In democratic education discipline, 
co-operation, social understanding and tolerance are encoura- 


ged. 


(d) Social discipline is not something vague and u 
o do something with a “we” 


(c) In democracy, 
so education in a democracy 


nreal. 


It mzans equal opportunity to all t 


feeling. 
(e) Democracy also depends on the economic self-suffici- 


ency of an individual citizen. 
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(£) It also requires a good leader. Leadership in political, 
social and economic aspects of life is required. If by educa- 
tion we can create leaders then and then will education be 
‘successful. 


It is not the abstract principle of democracy which must 
be saved as well as recast in a new form. The increasing 
demand for social justice has to be met if we wish to guarantee 
the working of the new social order. The claim for greater 
justice does riot- necessarily mean a mechanical concept of 
equality. 


Manhiem puts it : “Reasonable differences in income and 
in the accumulation of wealth to create the necessary stimulus 
to achievement might be maintained as long as they do not 
interfere with the main trends in planning and do not grow tO 


such an extent as to prevent co-operation between the different 
classes.” t 


Ifa new system starts with the destruction of the older 
leading groups in society, it destroys all the traditional values 
of culture as well. 


If the new society is to last, and if it is to be worthy of the 
efforts humanity has made so far, the new leadership must be 
blended with the old. Together they can help to rejuvenate 
the valuable élements in tradition, continuing them in the spirit 
of creative evolution. 


Manhiem very nicely says that our democracy which we 
aim at by education has to become militant if itis to survive 
Ofcourse, there isa fundamental difference between the fighting 
spirit of the dictators on the one hand, who aim at imposing 4 
total system of values upon there citizens, anda militant demo- 
cracy on the other, which becomes militant only in the defence 
of agreed right procedure of social change and of basic virtue? 


1. Diagnosis of our time Page 6 
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, 
and values—such as brotherly love, mutual help, decency, 


social justice, freedom, respect for the person, etc. - which are 
the basis of the peaceful functioning of a social order. The 
new militant democracy will therefore develop a new attitude 
to values. Dewey in his’ Democracy and Education says, 
“Such a society (democratic) must have a type of education 
which gives individuals a personal interest in social relationship 
and control and the habits of mind which secure social change 


-without introducing disorder.” 


We can not draw a line of finish of this discussion of demo- 
racy to be attained by education unless we consider the diffe- 
rent philosophic conceptions of democracy in different ages. 
It is not true that in intent, Plato subordinated the individual 
to the social whole. He believed that in the degree in which 
society has become democratic, social organisation means 
utilization of the specific and variable qualities of individuals, 
not stratification by classes. In criticism, Dewey points out 
“although the educational philosophy of Plato was revolu- 
it was nevertheless in bondage to static ideals, He 
vidence of lawless flux ; 
The final end of life is 


tionary, 
‘thought that change or alteration was e 
that true reality was unchangeable”’. 


fixed. 

The individualistic’ ideal of the 18th century led to the 
‘being of emancipated individual who was to become the organ 
and agent ofa comprehensive and progressive society. 
on as the process by which man 
becomes man. The peculiarity of truly human life is that man 
has to create himself by his own voluntary efforts ; he has to 


make himself a truly moral, rational and free being. 
js concieved as an individual 
dividuals who compose it is 


Kant defines educati 


According to Hegel the state 
whole, and the true life of the in 
identical with the life of the whole. 

Nunn in the Preface to the third edition of his “Education, 
Its Data and First Principles” in 1945 even wrote. “The central 
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thesis of the book remains unchanged: it maintains that the 
primary aim of all educational effort should be to help boys 
and girls to achieve the highest degree of individual develop- 
ment of which they are capable.” 


Democracy does not depend on extreme individuality ; it 
involves a belief in equality, not an equality of natural endow- 
ment but upon equality of opportunity. 


M. V. C. Jeffreys however criticising Mannheim, writes 
“the sociological method tends to eliminate from the picture 
the distinctive human quality of behaviour...the more irrational 
the behaviour, the more easily can it be accounted for in terms 


of social pressure. Little light is shed on the problem of how 
man can become more rational and responsible.” 1 


The present problem is how to acknowledge the claims of 


society and at the same time do justice to the freedom of the 
individual. 


~» The commission on the Re-organisation of Secondary 
Education in America states, “The purpose of democracy iS 
so to organise society that each individual may develop h's 
personality primarily through activities designed for the well- 
being of his fellow members and of society as a whole- 
Education in a democracy both within and without the schoo! 
should develop in each individual the knowledge, interests 
ideals, habits and powers where by he will find his place and 


use that place to shape both himself and society toward ever 
nobler ends”. 


Democracy is based on the respects for individuality. “Th 
emancipated individual is to become the organ and agent of 8 
comprehensive and progressive society”. In ideal democracy: 
the school will be democratically organised and it will be ĉ 
democratic society giving free scope to individual developmen! 
through associated life. 


1. Mystery of Man, Page 19-20, Pitman 1957 
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When discipline will be positive and self-imposed, 
ving will be possible through self-government. 
ue citizen of a democratic state when 
eveloped, socialised and progressive. 
The aim of education in a democratic state is to develop an 
individual to be a good citizen. Indian Education Commission 
(1964-66) States “special emphasis has to be laid on the 
development of values as a scientific temper of mind, tolerance, 
respect for the culture of other national group etc. which will 
enable us to adopt democracy not only as form of government. 


put also as a way of life.” 


democratic li 
An individual will be a tr 
he will be harmoniously d 


Education For National Integration 


Every nation in its own national system of education 
reflects the nation’s ideals and aspirations. Nation’s education 
therefore can not remain indifferent to national integrity on 
which depends the national welfare. 


India is in very much need of national integration. Some- 


times a distinction has been drawn between the terms 
Nations, Nationalism and Nationality. But this distinction 
is not rigid. A Nation generally has common racial unit, 
common language and common land of living and common 


Nation and Nationalism often connote political 
plics a spiritual unity binding 
ls making them members of a 


culture. 
sense but nationality often im 


together groups of individua 
nation. 

The spiritual unity or tie behind nationality is to be 
developed through education in order to set up national 


integration. Education aims not only at the development of 


the individual personality but education is an act of socialisa- 
tion. It is the cement to unite and to develop integration 


in the national level also. Jawaharlal Nehru says Political 
integration has already taken place, but what Iam after is 
something much deeper than that an emotional integration of 
the Indian people so that we may be webded into one strong 
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national unit maintaining at the same time all our wonderful 
diversity. 


Education develops sentiment. McDougall rightly says 
that emotional integration leading to the growth of sentiment 
depends largely on education. “The growth of sentiment is 
of the utmost importance for the character and conduct of 
individuals and of societies ; it is the organisation of. the 
affective and conative life. In the absence of sentiments our 
emotional life would be mere chaos, without order, 
consistency or continuity of any kind, and all our social 
relations and conduct, being based on the emotions and their 
impulses, would be correspondingly chaotic, unpredictable, 
and unstable. It is only through the systematic organisation 
of the emotional dispositions in sentiments that the volitional 
control of the immediate promptings of the emotions is 
rendered possible. Our judgments of values and of merits 
are rooted in our sentiments”. 


National integration primarily depends on sympathy, love, 
we feeling and sentimental integration (psychologically): 
From the logical and ethical points of view, when we value 


unity and accept it as an ideal, we can aspire after national 
integrity. 


Dewey, considers that the sentiments develop from 
within through education, but McDougall believes that they ate 
fostered by the demands of the social situations. “Through 
these demands he is stimulated to act as a member of a unity, 
to emerge from his original narrowness of action and feeling, 
and to conceive of himself from the stand point of the welfare 
of the group to which he belongs”.—Dewéy. “My Pedagogic 


Creed” pp 5-6 reproduced in Education today Geo, Allen and 
Unwin, 1941. 


The National Integration Council was founded in 1962 by 
the Government of India in order to remove provincialism 
and individualism. We however strongly believe that demooracy 
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and Democratic Republic of our country can not easily be 
marred by narrow provincialism or by linguistic differences. 
But at the same time it can not be denied that emotional or 
sentimental integration on the basis of which National 
integration depends, is itself fluctuating. Emotions and senti- 
ments are flexible. We should better think of rational or 
spiritual integrity. This rational of spiritual integrity is 
possible only through education and this will lead to national 
integrity. If through education no sentiment, attitude is 
formed, no attitude to values is developed, the problem of 
ntegration can not permanently be solved Dr. 
«If we are convinced that in the present state of 
our development we must make a deliberate effort to develop 
national consciousness among our people, it is a legitimate 
demand that our educational system should be geared to 
fulfil this purpose. Education must make the growing youth 
realise that they are insolubly bound to the nation and its 
destiny, its tragedies and joys, its conflicts and settlements, 
its failures and achievements, its mistakes and wisdoms and 
they should come to regard it with pride and with love and 
the impelling desire to serve it whole-heartedly”. 


national i 
Srimali says— 


Can we deny the importance and need of sociological in- 
made by education for National integration ? 
science of behaviour has observed man’s 
in different phases of history, 


tegration 


Sociology as 
behaviour in different societies, 
in different classes and in the social surroundings of our own 


society. It observes the effect of different social institutions, 
such as family, the community, the workshop, the gang, upon 
behaviour. From the sociological point of view, we should 
be very careful about the social processes which very often 
disintegrate the family or the community. 

was possible to hand down 
d philosophy of life, which 
oles in society which were 
a changing society like ours 


In the society of the past, it 
habits, customs and an establishe 
enabled the individual to play T 
more or less fixed in advance. In 
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only an education for change can help. “No form of life does 
or can stand still : it either goes forward or it goes back-ward 
and the end of the backward road is death”. Dewey—‘“The 
Democratic faith and Education” (1944). Itis the strong 
point of pragmatism as a philosophy that it makes 
the adjustment character of human behaviour quite> ex- 
plicit. It is fromthe moral point of view a higher form of 
living, which makes its adjustments to the changing conditions 
at the level of conscious rather than unconscious adaptation. 
Education in our country should be re-organised in the follow- 
ing ways to make national integration possible ; (a) Economic 
disparity should be removed and every body will get equal 
opportunities for suitable education and this education at the 
Primary and Secondary stages should be Universal (if 
possible free and compulsory on the basis of age, ability and 
aptitude); (b) Education should be imparted through 
common international language; (c) No cultural differences 
and political disintegration should be allowed ; Democrati- 
sation of culture will benifit mankind only if the quality of 
culture is preserved; (d) Greater weightage should be 
laid on mass education for the removal of illiteracy ; (e) The 
spirit of solidarity and co-operation should be aimed at. 
The Kothari Commission of 1964 recommends : 


(1) National integration is a pre-conditions of all the 
improvements in life and this integration is based on economic, 
social, cultural and political constituents ; 


(2) National integration implies a strong belief in the future 
good of the nation ; it will also improve the standard of living, 
remove unemployment and will bring economic equality to the 
people of the different states, offering equal.opportunity to all 
for prosperity and happiness. 


(3) With national integration, an individual as a citizen 
must have a deep sense of values and of moral obligations tO 
others : 


s 
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(4) There must be a mutual understanding and respect for 
religion, culture and modes of living- in one word, the sense 
of dignity and integrity. In this’ respect, we can not forget 
Manheim’s pleading for a new morality in the planned society. 
He insisted upon the need for a unifying purpose ina planned 
society, and ‘‘this can be achieved either by the extermination 
or internment of those who do not agree, or by a spiritual 
integration of the members of society.” ! 


This national integration will lead to international under- 
standing when the outlook will be broad and understanding 
will grow without bias. 


Education for international understanding 


In the sphere of national integration, respect for religion, 
culture, and integrity is very much considered. The spiritual 
quality of nationalism naturally leads to the realisation of the 
fact that we are members of one world. The different parts of 
the world are so integrated that the damage or development of 


any part of the world affects all other parts. 


Dr. Lewis, H.C. the former Assistant Director of UNESCO 
says—‘International understading is the ability to observe 
critically and objectively and appraise the conduct of men 
every where to each other, irrespective of the nationality or 
culture to which they may belong.” 


The International Red Cross Society, UNESCO, UNICEF 
and other such international organisations are doing a lot of 
help in developing international understanding, though we can 
not deny that the international situation is not free from 
tension and destructive forces are more powerful than the spi- 
ritual values. The five principles of Pancha Shila—“(i) mutual 
respect for another’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
(ii) no-aggression, (iii) non-interference in one another’s 
internal affairs, for any reason of an economic, political or 


1, Manheim ‘Diagnosis of our Time, Page 106. 
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ideological character (iv) equality and mutual benefit and 
(v) peaceful co-existence’? have been accepted by many nations. 
But these principles of Pancha Shila though have been accepted 
theoritically by many, are not being fulfilled in reality. The 
position of UNO is helpless. Russell remarks—‘‘The spirit of 
our age is the manifestation of aspirations to march to perfec- 
tion, thwarted and bled in the end”. Thus there isa great 
need for international understanding in the present era. 


How can education help in fostering this understading ? 
Unless the ‘rational will’ is developed through education and 
universal love and sympathy grow, the international understan- 
ding will not be possible. Education should develop a common 
culture for international understanding. Education like any 
other institution of society, has a social purpose to fulfil, and 
must therefore, serve always the changing and increasingly 
complex needs of the modern world. Mathew Arnold in his 
“Culture and Anarchy’ describes culture as “a study of perfec- 
tion” but points out that it also has a moral aspect “the noble 
aspiration to leave the world better and happier than when we 
found it”. Again he defines it as “a harmonious expansion of 
all the powers which make the beauty and worth of human 
nature, and is not consistent with the over-development of any 
power at the expense of the.rest”’.! 


Educational principles for international understanding : 


If the aim of education is to develop the sense of interna- 
tional understanding, the follownig principles should be for- 
mulated ; (1) The youths, the pupils and the people in general 
should realise that world peace is the only object to be attained 
through co-operation, love and fellow feeling. There should 
be no narrow bias and selfish individualism. “To educate 
for family life and neighbourhood functions is different from 
educating for national and world citizenship.” 


2. Mathew Arnold Culture and Anarchy, edited by J, Dover Wilson 
Page 48, C.U.P, 1032. 
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(2) We are to re-educate the whole man. “A teemendoue : 
reform of education would be necessary to make a democratic 
society based upon conscious value appreciation, function”. 
When the pupils will learn to solve the social problems through 
tolerance and proper judgment they will be able to develop 
the sense of internationalism. 


(3) The pupils should be taught to realise that abandon- 
ment of religion and humanitarian valuations are the causes of 
crisis and unless we restore spiritual unity, our civilization is 
bound to perish. Love for country depends on love for 
humanity and to love the whole of mankind is to be enkindled 


through education. 


(4) The idea of ‘one man’ or all ‘men’, is to be developed 
through education. ‘‘There is one man in this world. his 
name is all men ; there is one woman in the world ner name 


is all women ; and there is one child in the world its name is 


all children.” 


School and the education for international understanding : 


The school aims at helping the pupils to develop the 
intellectual, emotional and social aspects of their life. The 
schools will also help to foster the spirit of internationalism 
and world peace. International relationship will be established 
through the teaching of subjects like History, Geography, 
Science, Literature, Economics. and Politics etc. through the 


adoption of international attitude by the teachers. 


Dr. C. D. Deshmuk, the former president of the University 
Grants Commission says—“‘It is in their minds that must take 
root ideas, leading to the realisation of the common heritage 
of man, an understanding and appreciation of differences 
among peoples, a recognition of the basic human dignity which 
must be respected and sefe-guarded. an awareness of the 
interdependence of nations and the consequent need for 
international co-operation”. The sense of internationalism 


I. Phi. Edu.—16 
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may be developed through different curricular and co-curricular 
activities- such as observation of U. N. Day, Human Riggts 
Day, World Health Day etc. 


Teacher’s personality is no less an important factor in 
rousing the spirit of internationalism in pupils. It is nicely 
said that “A world minded teacher is an integrated individual, 
skilled in the art of science of human relations and conscious 


of the variety of behaviour patterns in the world to which he 
may have to adjust.” 


A teacher of quality will impart education to develop 
“blended attitudes” and to create “balanced mind”. Group 
existence, loyalty to common issues and emotional solidarity 
will not be in contradiction to the emergence of an indepen- 
dent personality with critical powers of Judgment. 


In order to develop international understanding different 
enterprises have been made and UNESCO is one of them. 


This United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation or UNESCO is formed in November 1946 after 
the Second World War. The purposes of this organisation afè 
varied. It wants the maintenance of international peace and 
security, developing friendly relations among different nations: 
It wants also to solve international economic, social and 
cultural problems and to promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedom. In Article 1 of the UNESCO cons- 
titution it is stated—‘“The purpose of the organisation is tO 
contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and culture in 
order to further universal respect for justice, for rule of law 
and for the human right and fundamental freedoms, which are 
affirmed for the people of the world without distinction of 


Tace, sex, language or religion by the character of the United 
Nation.” 


This organisation is active in holding different schemes and 
projects and arranging conferences and international seminars 
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from time to time. India being a founder member of UNESCO 
keeps a close connection with the Commission and participa- 
tes in its programmes. A National Fundamental Education 
‘Centre has also been set up. In order to foster international 
understanding, our colleges and universities should make 
provision for the study of world affairs and arrange for 


international exchange of scholars and teachers. 


It has been nicely said —‘‘whether International order of 
federation of Mankind is a myth or reality, one thing is to be 
distinctly examined that national barriers are breaking day by 
day and the spirit of the modern manis no longer on the 
side of narrow and rigid nationalism...one thing is sure that 
if not to-day, hundred years hence, there will be certainly an 
International state of universal Brotherhood”. 


International understanding is a certainty and the world 


peace is sure to come. 


SUMMARY 


The character of the society or community is reflected in 
the educational system ofa country. A democratic society is 
regarded as the best form of society. A democratic society 
depends on the responsibility of individuals and the indivi- 
duals must be responsible and intelligent. Unless an indi- 
vidual is a good citizen, no democracy is possible. Again, 
good citizenship is possible only in democratic states. 


Democracy is not a political creed only but it is a philoso- 


phy of life. 
Education is based on democracy. In democracy, equal 


opportunity is to be enjoyed by all. 


How the individuals are educated in democratic state : 


s should develop intellectual, social and 


a) Individual 
Every individul should be educated. 


moral qualities. 
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b) Reciprocity of thoughts and free thinking should be 
encouraged, 


¢) Every individual personality should be respected. In 
democratic education discipline, co-operation, social under- 
standing and tolerance should be encouraged. 


d) Social discipline—“‘we feeling’’—equality in oppor- 
tunities should be maintained. 


e) Economic self-sufficiency is required. 


f) Education will create leaders to make itself successful. 

Philosophic conceptions of democracy: Plato did not 
subordinate individuals to the social whole. Social organisa- 
tions to be democratic should utilise the specific and variable 
qualities of individuals. The ‘individualistic’ ideal of the 18th 
century led to the being of emancipaied individual. Man has 
to make himself a truly moral, rational and free being. 


The problem is how to acknowledge the claims of society 
and at the same time to do justice to individual freedom. 


Democracy is based on the respect for individuality. In 
democratic living, discipline will be positive and self-imposed- 
An individual to be a true citizen of a democratic state must 
be harmoniously developed. socialised and progressive. 


Education for national integration : 


Education reflects a nation’s ideals and aspirations. Educa- 
tion can not remain indifferent to national integrity on which 
depends the national welfare. 


Distinction may be made between the terms Nation ; 
‘Nationalism’, and ‘Nationality’. But this distinction is not 
rigid. Nation and Nationalism connote political sense, but 
Nationality often implies a spiritual unity binding together 
groups of individuals making them members of a Nation. 
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Education develops sentiment. The growth of sentiment 
iis of utmost importance for the character and conduct of 
individuals. In the absence of sentiments, emotional life would 
be chaotic. 


National integration depends on sympathy, love and ‘we 
feeling’ and sentimental integration. But it must be remembe- 
red that emotional or sentimental integration on the basis of 
which national integration takes place, is itself fluctuating. We 
should rather think of rational or spiritual integrity. If through 
‘education no permanent attitude is formed, no attitude to 
values develop, national integration is not possible. 


Sociological integration, made by education, is helpful in 
national integration. Social adjustments to the changes of 
society will enable us to secure national integration. 


Recommendations of Kothari Commission are given: 
Nationgl integration leads to international understanding. In 
the sphere of national integration, we lay stress on religion, 
culture and respect for values. The spiritual quality of nation- 
alism naturally leads to the realisation of the fact that we are 
members of one world. International understanding is the 
ability to observe critically and objectively and appraise the 
conduct of men every where to each other, irrespective of the 
nationality or culture to which they may belong. International 
situations are not free from tensions. Politically the people of 
the world is divided in different groups. Science has made 
some people of some country very powerful with the discovery 
of deadly weapons and apprehension of war still persists: 
International understanding for peace is very much in 
need. Destructive forces are more powerful than spiritual 


values. 


The International Red Cross society, UNESCO, UNICEF 
and other such international organisations are doing a lot to 
develop international understanding. 
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The five principles of Panchashila are given. These princi- 
ples have been accepted theoritically but are not being fulfilled: 
in reality. 


Unless the “rational will” is developed through education 
and universal love and sympathy grow, the international 
understanding will not be possible. 


If the aim of education is to develop the sense of interna- 
tional understanding the following principles should be formu- 
lated: (1) The pupils, the youths should realise that world 
peace can be attained through co-operation, love and fellow- 
feeling, (2) We are to re-educate the whole man. A democra- 
tic society should function being based upon conscious value 
operation, (3) The pupils are t> realise that abandonment of 
religion and humanitarian valuations are the causes of crisis 
and unless we restore spiritual unity, our civilisation is bound 
to perish. (4) The idea of ‘one man’ or “all men” is to be 
developed. 


Schoo! and the education for national understanding : 


The school aims at the development of intellectual, physi- 
cal, emotional and social aspects of the life of the pupils. It 
will also foster the spirit of internationalism and world peace. 


Teacher’s personality is also an important factor. A teacher 
seould be ‘world-minded’, He should avoid narrow outlook 
and would be a man of integrated personality. 


In order to develop international understanding different 
enterprises have been made and ‘UNESCO’ is one of them. 
It wants to maintain international peace and security, develop- 
ing friendly relations among different nations. 


A National Fundamental Education Centre has also been 
set up. In order to stimulate international understanding, oUF 
Universities, Colleges and schools should make provision for 
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the study of world affairs and arrange for international 
exchange of scholars. 


International understanding isa certainty and’ the'world 
peace is sure to come. 
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Questions 


i. How can the characteristic principles of democracy be 
translated into school practice ? What is the aim of demo- 
cracy in Education ? 

2. What are the problems of national integration in 
India ? How can education help national integration ? 

- 3. Discuss what you mean by ‘Education for International 


understanding’. 
(4) How should individuals be educated in a democratic 


state ? s 
(5) What part does emotional integration pay in national 


integration ? 
(6) ‘Citizenship in a democracy is a very exacting and 
y for which every citizen has to be 


challenging responsibilit 
l can help in this 


carefully trained? State how the schoo 
training- 


CHAPTER XIX 


Methods of Teaching 


The problem of education is vitally connected with ine 
methods of teaching. Aims of education, no doubt, determine 
the objects (contents) and tne methods of teaching. 


“The teacher teaches John “Latin, but how ? Formerly, 
education was bookish and the child used to receive knowledge 
from the teacher. The child used to listen to the lecture of 
the teacher passively for the attainment of his knowledge. The 
curriculum was fixed, reflecting the ideas of the teachers, the 
parents and the guardians of society. 


In the modern system of education, the child is no longer 
a passive container but he is the centre of education. The 
function of the teacher now is to establish a harmonious rela- 
tion between the child and the object of knowledge. In order 
to establish a co-ordinating relation between the child and 
the contents, for the realisation of the aim of education the 
teacher has to adopt certain methods. Rusk says—“The 
method is the process of establishing and maintaining 
contact between the pupil and the subject matter.” 


Logical and Psychological factors in method : 


In order to educate the child, the child must be known 
first. The modern methods of teaching have grown up on the 
basis of psychological studies of the child’s nature, his 
abilities, aspirations, interests and attitudes. 


In formulating the methods of teaching, the teacher must 


take into consideration the psychological and the logical 
aspects of education. 
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The teacher must know the psychology of the child and 
also the nature and significance of the contents of teaching. 
“The teacher then must regard on the one hand the nature of 
the child to be taught and on the other hand, the nature of 
knowlege to be imparted in particular. This is what is meant 
when it is said that the theory of teaching rests both on psy- 
chology and on logic.” (J. Welton, Principles and Methods of 
teaching). 


It should be noted however, that all the processes adopted 
by the teacher in his teaching, may, not be accpted as methods 
of teaching. The process or the endeavour which will arouse 
interest and curiosity in the pupils for learning will be taken 
as the true methcd of teaching. 


We are now discussing the logical and psychological 
methods of teaching. 


Logical method : Knowledge is considered to be a 
synthesised unity of experiences. Logical definition of know- 
ledge is—‘‘knowledge is a system of ideas coorresponding to a 
system of facts combined with a belief in their correspon- 
dence”. Knowledge thus systematises the experience and a 
co-herence is established in knowledge. Logical method of 
teaching depends upon the nature of knowledge itself. The 
teacher presents the contents of knowledge in a systematic 
way. Logical method appeals to the logical mind of the pupil. 
Logic presents us abstract knowledge, the knowledge which 
nsistent way and is acceptable to 


eplains the facts in a co 
i ; g but it is beyond the reach of 


reason and understandin 
sense experiences. 


we judge the nature of man 
a universal ard necessary 
or attribution 


When we say ‘Man is mortal’, 
as mortal and thus judgment gives us mnive 
knowledge. Judgment is an act of predication 
of the reality. ‘Judgment is 4 mental act which refers an 
ideal content to a reality beyond the act —Bradly. It is to be 
carefully remembered that logical order is not a form imposed 
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upon what is known ; it isthe proper form of knowledge as. 
perfected. ‘Forn it means’ as Dewey says ‘that the statement 
of a subject matter is of a nature to exhibit to one who 
understands it the premises from which it follows and the 
conclusions to which it points’. The logical form implies the 
use of signs or symbols. The signs are intended to stand for 
things and acts. Dewey as a Pragmatist does not accept the 
idealistic conception of ‘ideal content’, which is referred to 
reality in the act of Judgment, but he holds that ‘we can not 
Procure uuderstanding of their meaning by pointing to things, 
but only by pointing to their work when they are employed as. 
part of the teachnique of knowledge’. 


In adopting the logical method of teaching, we can present 
the subject matter of knowledge in different ways. It is the 
analytical method we use, when the contents are presented in 
analytical form We may Study the different parts of a flower, 
for example analytically and present them logically to the 
child. Again, the teacher can present the whole content before 
the child by adopting synthetic method and can give explana- 
tion of the whole things. The child by having a synthetic idea 
of the whole can easily understand the constituent parts. 
Moreover, in order to make the child understand the inherent 
co-herence behind the Organised content of knowledge, the 
teacher, can logically follow deduction and induction. In 
deduction, the general principle or the unversial proposition 


is presented and then the particulars are deducted from the 
universal. 


For example : All men are morta!, Ram is man, 


Ram is mortal. In the case of deductive method). 
the truth of the universal proposition is accepted and the truth 
of the particular is contained in the universal. The truth of 
the particular proposition is deducted from the universal 
Proposition. In Induction, again, the teacher presents the parti- 
culars and from the particulars comes to a general conclusion. 
From experience, it is found that Ram is mortal, Jadu is 
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mortal and Shyam is mortal. ~, All men are mortal. This 
inductive method depends on law of uniformity of nature and 
law of causation mainly. Man is uniform in nature and there 
is invariable relation between life and mortality of man. Thus, 
on finding that one, two or some men dieing, the conclusion 
of universal mortality of man is arrived at. G. Thom-son, 
however, points out ‘In intelligent pupils there is always a 
satisfaction in making a deduction which is at any rate plausi- 
ble even if not certain, a rationalization, in fact. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether a true inductive leap is ever made without 
some feeling in the thinker’s mind of a ‘reason’ for the genera- 
lization, a reason deduced from principles not formed by 
induction from data.. ”! 


Importance of inductive-deductive method: Both deduc- 
tive and inductive methods are logically useful methods in 
establishing the relation between the child and the content of 
knowledge. But in the case of attainment of scientific know- 
legde, inductive-deductive method is very much useful. 


The teacher presents some particular instances before the 
child and by way of inductive process, generalization of these 
particular instances -takes place. The child having observed 
the particular cases, comes to a general conclusion.— He 
Proceeds from known to the unknown, from particulars to 
general. In this way the child learns to make generalizations 
On observed facts and he develops his reasoning and 


thinking. 


But these general propositions are to be verified by their 
references to particular facts of experience. Here, the child is 
to take up the help of deductive method, that is, he is to 
come down from the universal to particulars, deductively. By 
way of this application of deduction, the general propositions 
are verified and the child’s knowledgé becomes scientific. Thus* 


l Instinct Intelligence and Character, Page 565 
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by the application of this joint method of induction and 
deduction, the child’s knowledge will be scientiffic and 
logical. 


Psychological Method: Logical method of teaching is 
based upon the nature of knowledge and much stress is being 
given here on the capacity of judgment and reasoning of the 
child. The teacher presents the contents of knowledge in a 
‘systematic and methodical way as a result of which the child’s 
mind being not fully matured fails to accept the abstract princi- 
ples of knowledge served though in a palatable logical way. 


Psychological method, on the other hand, is based on the 
nature of the child’s mind, child’s abilities, interests, aptitudes 
and needs. It is found that the child’ mind develops from 
concrete thinking to abstract thinking. Psychologically 
learning is experience and more experience and the new 
exprience will be interpreted in the light of the past experience. 
An “apperception mass” should necessarily be formed. 
If new learning is not enlightened with the learning of the past 
the child will miss the co-herence of knowledge. The teacher, 
following the psychological method can lead the child’s mind 
from known to the unknown, from concrete to abstract. The 
aim of education is to develop the child’s personality as a 
whole and not to keep discipline in the child’s knowledge by 


pouring some abstract ideas and thoughts into the mind of 
the child. 


In child-centric education, the psychological method, which 
follows the trends of child’s mind is more suitable for 
teaching. 


Logical Vs Psychological Method: Logical method is 
suitable for matured intelligence when the content of 
knowledge is considered to be more important than the child. 
True itis, education should not neglect the intellectual develop- 
ment of the child which proceeds from concrete to abstract, 


and the fact of the gradual development of the child’s mind 
can not be denied. 
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The teacher, at the begining will follow the psychological 
method of teaching in helping the child’s mind to develop. 


There is no conflict between these two methods, logical and 
psychological. When the child grows up, when the intellect 
develops, he can understand with resoning and his knowledge 
attained through psychological method takes a logical shape 


The logical method being content-oriented passes throgh 
certain definite orders of reasoning but it does not consider 
the interests and aptitudes and even the needs of the child. 
Child becomes gradually reasonabte and he ean establish his 
principjes on rational grounds. So, these two methods are 
interdependent—it is through the psychological method that we 
reach the logical method. 


Psychological method depends on logical method for its 
structuring and logical method of teaching is more suitable in 
college and higher education when educands can reasonably 
accept the contents of knowledge. 


Mordern methods of teaching : 


Modern methods of teaching are all more or less psycholo- 
gical in nature. Education has become child-centric and the 
aims and methods also centre round the interest of the child. 


The kindergarten system : 


The founder of the kindergarten method is Froebel, a great 
German educationist. Kindergarten means children’s garden. 
The child is being educated through self-activity. The children 
are like little plants in the garden who develop in their own 
ways. The teachers like the gardeners are to take care of the 
little children in their active self-development. Education of 
the child goes through play, action songs and dance and the 
atmosphere in the kindergarten is so created that the child 
develops into full maturity through these joyful activities. 
According to Froebel ‘man’s life may be regarded as a conti- 
nuous process of development or evolution from within. 
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The main features of the kindergarten method are : (1) Self- 
activity and play way ; (2) Sense-training—knowledge of the 
world comes through senses and so Froebel lays special stress 
on sense-training in the early period of childhod. Education 
in the kindergarten utilises the ‘gifts’>— they are the symbols 
with the help of .which education is attained and the 
experiences become meaningful. Froebel decided that the 
sphere in the form of a soft ball should serve the first gift to 
the child and the hard sphere, the cube and the cylinder should 

„constitute the second gift. The ball represents the divine unity, 
the cube represents diversity and cylinder represents unity in 
. diversity ; Rusk comments in this regard as ‘By his methodo- 
logical arrangement of the gifts and occupation ; Froebel 
nevertheless, founded a new type of educational institution and 
although his system lent itself to formalism by later generation 
of the teachers, who had not the spirit of the master, it amelio- 
rated the lot of countless children’. (3) Joy and freedom are 
the fundamental principles of play-way in education. Froebel 
brings a harmonious relation between play and work and these 
-sorts of work are known as ‘occupations’ ; (4) Activity song 
plays an inportant part inthe kindergarten method. These 
activity songs have special charm for the child and the child is 
activated through the rhythm af the rhyme ; (5) Nature study 
—The child should study nature to realise his one-ness with 
her. ‘Nature must not be divided into separate groups of 
phenomena with a special kind of force for each—but in all 
must be seen the same force in various forms, the same unity 
in duality. Nature as well as all existing things is a manifes- 
tation, a revelation of God ; (6) Socialisation is also an impor- 
tant feature of the kindergarten method. Children learn by 
play-way and they play, dance and sing activity songs together 
and thereby group-feelings develop. We are indebted to 
Froebel certainly for his methodology of play. 


Montessori Method : Montessori method founded by Dr- 
Maria Montessori is a psychological method in education 
which implies that the educative process is dependent on the 
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stage of mental development of the’child and on the interests of 
the child and not on the necessities of a curriculum or on the 
teacher’s scheme of work. ‘By education’, says Montessori 
‘must be understood the active help given to the normal 
expansion of the life of the child”. The psychological moment’ 
in the educative process comes when consciousness of a need 
arrives in the child mind. ‘It is necessary then’ in the 
-Montessori method to offer those exercises which correspond 
to the need of development felt by an organism’. 


Characteristics of Montessori System : 


Montessori method of teaching admits of full freedom of 
the child. As education is to develop the whole personality 
-of the child, the potentialities of the child should not be 
-suppressed by strict discipline rather, they should be given 
free scope for development through ‘auro-ducation’. There 
should be scope for self-discipline and with the help of the 
‘didactic apparatus’, the children will themselves get the sense- 
training. The children will play with the didactic apparatus 
‘under the direction of a directress, who will encourage auto- 
education without least interference. 


Sense-training with the help of the didactic apparatus’ is 
meant furthering the development of the senses. Montessori 
maintains that from the exercises with the solid insets in which 
the control is absolute, the child passes to exercises in the 
‘purely visual perception of form. He thus passes from the 
-concrete to the abstract. As education goes throgh sense- 
training, the child learns writing first and then reading. 

Montessori says “Reading is not a mere barking at print 
‘but the recognition of the meanings represented by the visual 


.characters. The aim of reading is to teach the child to discover 
ideas in symbols, hence, the reading should be silent and not 


vocal”. 


Kindergarten and Montessori systems compared : From 
the philosophical point of view, there may be differences 
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between kindergarten and Montessori systems but they are 
similar in many respects. Both the kindergarten and 
Montessori methods are based on freedom of child and 
consider child as the centre of education both the methods 
agree on the activity principle of education. Discipline in. 
both the cases is internal. In order to vitalise the kindergarten 
method, Froebel introduces the ‘gifts’ and Dr. Montessori 
introduces ‘Didactic apparatus’ to make the activity principle 
applicable in the education of a child. Both of them lay stress 
on the play-way in education and both give importance to 


nature in education. Sense-training is the keynote of both the 
methods. 


In the kindergarten method, group activities are encouraged 
and the children develop through self-activities by play-way in 
groups. In Montessori method, an individual child is encoura- 
ged in self-activity and he gets ‘auto-education’ through sense- 
training with the help of the ‘didactic’ apparatus’. In the 
kindergarten, group or class teaching is maintained and impor- 
tance is laid on the total effect of the group activities ; where- 
as, in Montessori method, the class or group is not taken as 
unit, the classes are being formed centering round the activities 
of different types like dance, play, painting etc. In the Monte- 
ssori method, along with the sense-training writing and read- 
ing are being taught with the help of the didactic apparatus 
(teaching appliances) which have no symbolic meaning. 


In the kindergarten system, sense-training is imparted 
through gifts and Occupations and there is no stress on 
teaching, writing or reading and these ‘gifts’ are symbols. 
of certain ideas, viz., thesis, antihesis and synthesis. 


The Dalton Plan: Rousseau is an apostle of child-centric 
education and he proclaimed child’s freedom in education. 
The Dalton plan in education is formulated on the basis of 
child’s freedom. Dr. Parkhust innovates this plan of educa- 


tion in 1920 in the city of Dalton of America and so it is 
named Dalton Plan. 
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According to Dr. Parkhurst the school will be a laboratory 
and the children will do experimental work in education in 
this laboratory independently and freely. 


The three main features of Dalton Plan are freedom, socia- 
lisation and individual work. Freedom is the foundation— 
the child is free in his work, a child freely works as long as 
he is interested. There will be no subject-curriculum and no 
routine to follow strictly. In Dalton Plan, there is no class 
system, no class teaching and no lecture. “The individual 
pupil is never sacrificed for the class in a Dalton School”. 
Different rooms are set apart for different subjets and children 
can freely move to different rooms to do:work according to 
their choices, These rooms are laboratories. Every individual 
child is allowed to work according to individual ability, 
aptitude and interest. The world ‘interest’ in education here, 
requires a little interpretation. One who recognises the impor- 
tance of interest will not assume that all minds work in the 
same way because they have the same teacher and text-book. 
“Attitudes and methods of approach and response vary with 
the speciflc appeal the same material makes, this appeal itself 
varying with difference of natural aptitude, of past experience 
and of plan of life, and so on”. 


Different aspect of Dalton Plan : 


In order to execute the plan, the following four things are 
essentially needed: (1) Laboratory, (2) Specialist teacher, 
(3) Assignment and (4) Assessment. 


Dr. Parkhurst holds that the class-rooms should be 
changed into laboratories. Each class will be converted to 
sociological laboratory. There will be instruments, charts, 
books and maps in each room. relevant to subjects and 
suitable atmosphere will be created for doing work. The child 
will be given freedom to work according to his needs and 
interest and guidance being needed, there will be teachers to 


guide with advice. 
I. Philo. Edu.—17 
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Specialist teachers, conversant with the knowledge of the 
subjects should be there in each ‘subject room’ to help and 
guide the pupils. The specialist teacher will maintain the 
atmosphere of the subject room for carrying on work according 
to the assignment. The teacher will also be conversant with 
the knowledge of the use and application of the teaching aids ; 
He wil! also advise how to execute the plan of work. 


Ina leaflet of Dalton plan it is said “The Dalton Plan is a 
scheme of educational Te-organisation applicable to the school 
work of pupils from eight to eighteen years of age. It aims at 
giving the child freedom, making the 
Where the mutual interaction of the groups is possible ; and it 
approaches the whole problem of work from the pupil’s point 
of view, giving him more responsibility for, and interest in, his 
education”, “The form rooms become subject laboratories, 
ollected all the books and apparatus relative to 
the particular subjects”—(As quoted by Sir John Adams in 
Modern Development in Educational Practice). The pupils 
are grouped in forms for convenience sake. 


school a community 


Assignment : Though there j 
method but groups are formed in accordance with the abilities 
of the pupils. At the very beginning, the teacher will discuss 
in a general way, the matters ofa Particular subject before a 
particular group of pupils and set up assignment. 


s no class system in Dalton 


The assignment for the whole year is known as correc! and 
that of for a month is called assignment and when the monthly 
assignment is divided into week’s assignment, it is called 
Period, and one day’s assignment is known as unit. The child 
is promised to complete his assignment in time and the record 
of his progress in work should be maintained in record cards. 
Record cards for assessment are to be maintained in graph 
forms and there should be at least three types of record cards— 
one for the teacher, who should be aware of the progress, one 
for the child, who will be motivated to work at the sight of his 
progress charted in the record card and one for the guardian 
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or the parents, who are very much interested also to know the 
progress of the child and to extend their co-operation. 


Moreover, there is provision for group: discussions and 
conferences when the teacher and the pupils will interchange 
thoughts and slove different problems conjointly. i 


Merits of Dalton Plan : 


(1) Itis psychological and is based on the theory of indivi- 
dual differences giving opportunities of education suited to the 
abilities and needs of every individual pupil for the realisation 
of his self. 


(2) Full freedom is given to every child and discipline is 
internal though the child is bound by contract to do an assign- 
ment within a limited time. Macne comments in this regard 
as “The freedom does not imply license, which is not freedom 
at all”. 

(3) Self-confidence develops and the child becomesrespon- 
sible when he gets opportunity to work under Dalton Plan. 


Demerits of Dalton Plan : 


The Plan is not free from the following defects : 

(1) It is very costly. (2) Not suitable for child of shy- 
nature—who avoids and thereby develops inferiority complex 
in course of time. 

(3) Progress become unbalenced because of differences in 
interest for doing assignment. 

(4) Not suitable for very young children. 

(5) Specialist teachers may not be always available. 


The Project Method : 


Dewey thinks that education of a child consists in solution 
of different problems arising in day to day experiences of life 
and these problems are to be solved through the adoption of 
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constructive devices by the child himself. Education or the 
development of personality comes through these activities of 
problem solving. Dewey calls it ‘Problem method’. The 
child being free from the disciplined control of class-room will 
educate himself through experiences from nature. 


Dr. Kilpatrick, a disciple of Dewey modified the ‘Problem 
Method’ of his teacher and introduced ‘Project method’. He 
devised the project method to enable the child to educate 
himself, to solve the different problems of life in its actual 
social environment. Kilpatrick says—“Project is a whole- 
hearted purposeful activity executed in a social environment’: 
Project method is applied to solve a problem behind which 
there is a purpose. Prof. G. S. Krishnaya says ‘‘The-project 
briefly described, is that method of teaching which encourages: 
a maximum amount of purposeful activity on the part of the 
pupils’. Stevension gives a practical definition of project when 


he says—“A project is a problematic act carried to completion: 
in its natural setting”. i 


Characteristics of the Project method : 


Every project implies a problem and this purposeful prob- 
lem being set before, ways and means are found out for the 
solution of the problem and neceessary knowledge is being 
acquired for the purpose. 


The activities behind the Project are purposeful. In project 


the pupils will act in natural setting and there will be no. 
artificial environment. 


Kilpatricks ‘social envirorment’ is very useful in project 
method. Projects will be nicely executed when the workers 
or the pupils work with sympathy, co-operation, imitation and 
interdependence and these will ultimately lead to the develop- 
ment of social qualities. Another Special feature of project is- 
the ‘whole hearted’ devotion of the pupils towork. The method 
provides full freedom in the selection of problems and so the 
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pupils work whole heartedly for the project. This whole 
hearted devotion to work is mingled with the deep sense of 
responsibility of the pupils. 


_ Another very important feature of the Project method is 
adoption of correlation process in teaching. Along with the 
main problems, many other problems crop up during execution 
and the pupils have to learn devices to accomplish them. For 
example, in doing a garden in the school compound, the pupils 
are to determine the purpose and utility of getting a garden in 
the school compound. The plan will be made division of 
units and fixation of groups of workers will be arranged for 
execution. The project being executed, the assessment of 
the results will be done. In course of doing the project, 
the pupils learn geography agricultare and accountancy 
even. In this way, projet method develops creatiyeness, 
co-operation and confidence in pupils. Though correlation 
of studies of different problems is very useful, but we 
should remain very careful about its excessiveness in use. 
Sir John Adams in this regard remarks—‘‘but there was a 
tendency to go to the extremes, and sometimes curriculum got 
into a state of in extricable confusion- All the subjects got 
mixed up in a general jumble”. 


The project method passes ihrough atleast four steps. 
These steps are—purposing, planning, execution and judgement. 

When the pupils face a problem, they naturally ponder 
why they are to solve the problem, what is the purpose. The 
purpose of the project is determined at the first stage. 


The second stage is the planning stage. At this stage, the 
planning will be made to divide the project in different units 
and to form different groups for the execution of the different 


units of the project. 
The third stage is the actual stage of execting the project. 


There will be co-hesion in the group activities and the project 
is to be executed systematically and unitedly. 
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There should be group cohesiveness in executing the project- 
“A co-hesive group is one whose members’ behaviour is 
determined by shared uuderstandings of their own and one 
anothers’ roles, and whose members are motivated to take 
theis roles as commonly understood’’.* 

The fourth stage is the stage of Judging. At this stage 
-assessment of acheivements is made. 


Classification of Projects : 
Projects may be classified according to their purposes, 
though it is not possible to classify the projects rigidly. 


Projects may be taken up for constructive purposes for 
example, construction of roads, bridges etc. 


Projects for educational purposes such as Geographical 
survey, Archeological excavation, Geological survey etc. 


Merits and demerits of Project Method : 


The Project method is based on activity principle, which is 
necessary for the development of the physical, intellectual and 
social aspects of the personality of a child. 


Full freedom enables the child to be internally disciplined 


and self-confident and it gives the child scope for orginal 
thinking. 


The projects are life-oriented and the problems are vitally 
connected with the experiences of the child and so they are 
Teal. 


Project through group-activities brings co-hesion, co-opera- 
tion and unity. 


Projects are also helpful in finding out vocational bias. 

Project method is not free from the following defects : 

It is difficult to maintain the continuity of the projects and 
naturally the gaps evolve. 


1. New comb—Social Psychology, Page 634. 


od 
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Absolute dependence on the projects, stands in the way of 
attainment of complete knowledge of the different subjects of 
knowledge. All the problems of knowledge can not be turned 
into projects. 


Suitable teachers are needed to guide the projects, but such 
qualified teachers are not always available. 


Project methods are not quite suitable for pupils of the 
higher classes, as they do not give much importance to the 
projects and often take them very lightly. 


Often, it is found that the educative aspect of the project 
is neglected when too much stress is laid on its activity aspect. 


Winnetka Plan : 


Mr. W. Washburn, the founder of the Winnetka Plan 
started this at Winnetka. a little town in the united states of 
America in 1919. Like Dalton and Batavia, this Winnetka 
Pian is associated with the name of the place where it was 
started. This plan emphasises individualised education. 


Strictly speaking, Winnetka plan, is a plan of education and 
nota method. The curriculum has been divided mainly in 
two parts—common essentials and group activities. The first 
part includes the subjects and activities universally suitable for 
different pupils and the second part includes the subjects of 
creative activities and the subjects of sociological importance. 


The class system in this plan is not totally abolished rather 
it is subject wise. The different individual child is free to 
make progress in different subjects according to his ability and 
aptitude. According to this plan therefore, the child is free to 
learn a particular unit of subject, suitable to his ability and 
needs more intensively and can make progress. This part of 
general curriculum is divided into units ina nicely planned 
way and along with every unit there is diagnostic sheet and 


tests to test the progress of work. 
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The second part of the curriculum comprising activites is 
done in the later part of the day. Equal stress has been laid 
on both the individual and group activities. The common 
essentials and the group activities have been given equal 
Weightage. 


According to this plan, there should be one psychologist, 
one psychiatrist and one medical personnel in every school. 
The psychologist having tested the mental abilities, aptitude 
and interest of the children will arrange writing suitable 
books. 


The psychiatrist will look after the conduct problems of the 
children and the medical man will look after the health and 
the physical development of the children. 


Special features : 


(1) Based on the principle of individual differences ; 


(2) Education, according to abilities and aptitudes of each 
child ; 

(3) An individual can attend different subject classes 3 

(4) Promotion is not based on the success of annual 
examination but promotion is made on subject basis 3 


(5) Group activities are encouraged and education be- 
comes socialised 


Decroli Method : 


Dr. Ovide Decroli in order to put into practice his 
thoughts on education, started a school at Brussels in Belgium 
in 1907. His method of instruction, according to his name, 
is known as Decroli method. This method wants to reconcile 
the individualistic and the socialistic methods of education. 
The principle of Decroli’s educational thoughts is “Education 
for life by living”. The education must be realistic, having 
the basis on experiences of life in social environment. There 
should be an intimate relationship between life and education. 
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The child should be provided with suitable social environment 
for his all-round development. Individuality of the child 
should be given full consideration. Education of the child 
should be curiosity oriented. 


Characteristics of Decroli method : 


(1) Education of the child should be according to his 
interest. (2) The Basic needs of the child such as (a) need for 
food ; (b) need for adjustment to environment. íc) need for 
self-protection ; (d) and need for self-activity—should be ful- 
filled through education. (3) There should be arrangements for 
co-curricular activities in the school so that the child might 
have direct communication with the life-experiences. (4) The 
school environment needs to be ideal in character for good 
education. (5) Number of pupils must be limited. (6) Co- 
education for healthy social atmosphere should be arranged. 
(7) Specially qualified teachers are required to help the 
children to solve their problems and to co-operate with them 
and to guide them when needed. (8) This method makes 
arrangements for happy relationship between the parents and 
guardians and the school. (9) Play-way in education plays an 
important part in Decroli method. 


The Batayia System : 


John Kennedy, the superintendent of Batavia school in 
New York started the system in 1898. This system reconciles 
the individual instruction and the class teaching: 


In this type of school two different classes of teachers are 
required—one class, for teaching the normal children and the 
other class, for educationally back-ward children. Individual 
attention is being given to educate the back-ward children and 
to improve their personality. 


Prof, Krishnayya says “The main argument in favour of the 
system Hes in the fact that it actually eliminates the back-ward 
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pupil, not however by casting him out of the school, but by 
developing him up to the level of the brighter pupils”. 


The Batavia system renders a great social service in the 
field of education. 


Basic System of Education : 


Gandhiji published the scheme of Basic education in the 
Harijan Patrika in 1937 while he was in Sevagram. A 
committee under the Presidentship of Dr. Zakir Hossain 
was formed in the same year anda conference was held in 
Wardha to give effect to the scheme. 


The main principle of the Basic education is to impart 
education for the development of the physical, intellectual and 
moral aspects of a child’s life and in order to do that, craft- 
centred education should be introduced. In the Harijan 
Patrika. Gandhiji says—“The principal idea is to impart the 
whole education of the body and the mind and the soul 
through the handicraft that is to be taught to the children. 
You have to draw out all that is in the child through teaching 
all the processes of the handicraft-and all your lessons in 


History, Geography and Arithmetic will be related to the 
craft”. 


Main features of Basic education : 


Education is the necessary breath of human life and so 
basic education should at least be free and compulsory. So 
long, education was bookish and the teacher was at the centre 
of education. This sort of bookish and formal education was 
not vitally related to the real problems of iife—it was rather 
artificial. Gandhiji writes in the Harijan Patrika in July, 1937 
—“By education, I mean an all round drawing out of the best 
in child and man—body, mind and spirit...Literacy itself is no 
Way education. I would therefore begin the child’s education 
by teaching it a useful handicraft and enabling it to produce 


— 


f. Report 0 
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from the moment it begins its training. Thus every school 
can be made self-supporting, the condition being that the state 
takes over the manufacture of these schools’. Basic education 
therefore, must be craft-centred and activity based. A child by 
self-activity in learning a craft will be able to earn his living 
and he will be self-dependent and his activity will be 
productive. 


Basic education gives preference to mother language as the 
medium of instruction so that child’s own mother language 
will enable him to develop his thoughts and ideas fully. 


Basic education is primarily craft-centred but following the 
principle of correlation a child will learn Literature, History, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Sociology, Geology etc. 


This principle of correlation is no doubt psychological. 
Though the subjects of studies are divided into different groups 
and the curricula of different subjects are prescribed for the 
children, bnt behind all these subjects, it is admitted, there is a 
unity. This unity is revealed through correlation of studies 
explaining the integrated nature of the curriculum. 


In order to be educated in the craft of spinning thread by 
charka, for example, the child is to acquire knowledge of 
agriculture, to know how to produce cotton for spinning 
thread and this knowledge of agriculture by way of correla- 
give knowledge in Geology, Geography and Botany 


tion, will 
; g with this, the child will also know about History 


etc. Alon 
and Sociology. 

Basic education is based on activity method, that is, educa- 
tion through play and work. “In the teaching of every 
subject, opportunites should be afforded for pupils 2 apply 
practically the knowledge that has been acquired by tem 
Incase of teaching Geography, for example, making of models 
and drawing of Maps and Charts are to be arranged. 


f Secendary Education Commission—Chapter VII, Page 87 
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In modern education, on the adoption of activity principle, 
stress is laid not on the subjects but on the methods. 


As the Basic education is based on the activity principle, 
the following subjects have been included in the curriculum : 


(1) A basic craft , (2) Mother-language ; (3) Arithmetic : 
(4) Sociology ; (5) General science ; (6) Art and painting ; 
(7) Music ; (8) Compulsory physical exercise ; (9) Group 
activities. 


Basic education evokes curiosity in child to work and learn 
and in future the child finds out his vocation. This education 


does not decry mannual labour, rather it gives full respect 
to it. 


As this education is intimately connected with the day to 
day experiences of the child, it becomes life-centric and it 


develops social qualities like Co-Operation, self restraint and 
honesty. 


The ` most important feature of Basic education is its 
reliance on correlation of Studies. Arnold Tompkins observes : 
True concentration is not the strained and mechanical bringing 
together of diverse subject matter into the same recitation, but 
fixing the attention on all the relations of the given subjects 
matter and thus drawing into the Movement the other subject 
Tequired for the mastery of one under consideration If the 
thing be taught in the only way it can trully be taught, what- 


ever subjects are needed will—inevitably be drawn into the 
1  Process.’? 


The successful application of correlation, however, depends 
much on a ‘teacher’s efficiency and quality’. Dr. S. S. Laurie 
says— “All successful grouping of instruction depends on the 
teacher himself and on the width of his culture. If he has a 
well stored mind, he can not fail to see how a lesson on 
geography suggests relation to history and economics etc.— 
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telations which should be elicited from his class, so far as 
relevant to the lesson of the day”. 


This correlation method of teaching may also take the form 
of integrated teaching. In the case of integrated teaching, the 
central subject (the craft for example) is not being indepen- 
dently taught but it only helps the teacher to establish correla- 
tion with other subjects. This integrated method of teaching. 
not only harmonises the relation between life and education 
but it also helps in integrating the different subjects removing 
the gaps between. This integrated method of teaching is 
very much helpful in life centric education. 


SUMMARY 


The aim of education not only determines the curriculum: 
but it also influences the method of teaching. Teacher 
establishes a connection between the curriculum and the child 


through his method of teaching. 


Logical ‘and psychological factors in method. In 
formulating the method of teaching, the teacher must take into 
consideration the psychological and logical aspects of 
education. He should’ know on the one hand, the 
psychological nature of the child that is, the child’s abilities 
aptitudes and interest and the nature of the knowledge 
(which is consistent) to be imparted. Thus the theory of 
teaching rest both on psychology and logic. 


Knowledge is synthesised unity of 
od of teaching depends upon 
The teacher in this case, 
n asystematic way. The 
mind of the pupil. 


Logical method : 
experiences and the logical meth 
the nature of the knowledge itself. 
presents the contents of knowledge i 
logical method appeals to the logical 


Logical order is not a form imposed upon what is known— 


it is the proper form of knowledge as perfected. The logical 
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form implies the use of signs and symbols. The signs stand 
for things and acts. 


Logical method is both deductive and inductive, that is 
analytic and synthetic. 


For the attainment of scientific knowledge the inductive- 
deductive method is useful. General principles arrived at by 
inductive reasoning are being verified by the application of 
deductive method. 


Logical method is based on the nature of knowledge and 
psychological method is based on the nature of the child. 


There is no conflict between the logical and the psycholo- 
gical method, when the child grows up, when the intellect and 
reasoning develop, he can understand with resaoning and 
his knowledge obtained through psychological method takes 
logical shape and order. 


Modern methods of teaching: Education being child- 
centric, the morden methods are all more or less psychological 
in nature. 


The Kindergarten system: The founder of this method is 
Froebel ;a German educationist. Kindergarten means child’s 
garden. The child learns through self-activity like little plants 
in the garden. The teacher like gardeners help and take care 
of the little children in their self-development. 


The main features of the kindergarten method are 
(1) Self-activity and play-way and (2) Sense- training Sense 
training is followed in the early period of chlidhood. | Educa- 
tion utilises the ‘gifts’.—These gifts are the symbols. 


Activity songs in play-way in education play an important 
part in the kindergarten system of education. Group feelings 
develop. Rusk by way appreciation of this method says'— By 
his methodological arrangement of the gifts and occupations, 
Froebel founded a new type of educational institution. 
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Montessori method : Montessori method, a psychological 
method of education is founded by Dr. Maria Montessori 
This method depends more on the stages of mental develop- 
ment of the children and not on the necessities of curriculum 
or on the teachers’ scheme of work. It is necessary then, in the 
Montessori method to offer those exrcises ,through didactic 
apparatus) which correspond to the need of develoment felt 


by an organism. 
There should be scope for ‘auto-education’. The child first 


learns writing and then reading. Montessori advocates of 
silent reading as reading will enable the child to discover ideas 


in symbols. 
Montessori and kindergarten systems compared: Both 


the methods are psychological, both the methods lay stress on 
the freedom of the children and certainly both of them are 


child-centric. 
Froebel introduces ‘gifts’ and Dr. Montessori introduces 


‘didactic apparatus’ to take the activity principle applicable 
in education. Sense-training is the the key note of both the 


methods. 


Jn the kindergarten method, group-activities are encoura- 
ged by play-way in groups ; in montossori method an indivi- 
dual child is encouraged in self-activity. 


Dr. Parkhust innovates this plan in 


1920 in the city of Dalton of America. It is formulated on the 
basis of child’s freedom. The school will be a laboratory and 
the children will do experimental work independently and 


l freely there. 


The Dalton Plan: 


The three main features are :—freedom, socialisation, and 
individual work. In Dalton plan, there is no class system, no 
class teaching and no lecture. The individual pupil is never 
sacrificed for the class. Every individual child is allowed to 
work according to individual ability aptitude and interest. 
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(1) Laboratory, (2) Specialist teacher (3) Assigment and 
(4) Assessment—these are the four things which are essential 
in Dalton plan. 


There will be instruments and charts in the class rooms 
(i.e. the laboratories) relevant to subjects. 


Specialist teachers convesant with the knowledge of the 
subjects should be in each ‘subject-room’ to halp and guide the 
pupils. Record cards in graph forms are maintained for 
assessments. Provisions for group discussions and conferences 
are made for communication of ideas and thoughts. 


Thus the Dalton Plan encourages -child’s freedom, child’s 
interest and self condence. 


The Project Method : Dewey considers that a child’s edu- 
cation cosists in solution of his day to day problem of life 
through adoption of constructive devices by the child hlmself- 
Dewey calls it ‘Problem method‘. 


Every project presupposed a problem and ways and meas 
are divised to solve teis purposeful problem and mecessary 
knowledge is acquired for the purpose. , 


Adoption of correlation process of teaching is an impor- 
tant feature of project method. Along with the main problem 
many other problems crop up during the execution of the 
project and various devices are taken to solve them. Project 
method develops creativeness, co-operation and confidence in 
pupils. 

The project method passes through four steps e.g. purpos- 
ing planning, execution and judgment. 


It isto be noted however, that the different subjects of 
knowiedge can be attained through projects only. 


Winnetka Plan: Mr. W. washburn started this plan at 
Winnetka, a little townin the united states of America in 
1919. Strictly speaking it is aplan and not a method of 
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education. The curriculum is divided in two parts—the 
common essentials and the subjects of creative activities. The 
class system is not totally abolished but it is subject wise. The 
different individual child is allowed freely to make progress in 
subjects according to his ability and interest. Equal stress is 
laid on the common essentials and the subjects of creative 
activities. The first part of the curriculum is studied during 
the first half of the day and the second part that is, the group 
activities is done in the later part of the day. 


According to this plan, there should be one psychologist, 
one psychiatrist and one medical man. 


Decroli method: This method wants to reconcile the 
individualistic add socialistic methods of education. The 
principle of this method is ‘Education for life by living’. 


There is no room for co-curricular activities in Decroli 
method. Co-education for healthy social atmosphere is 
arranged. Play-way in education is alsoa happy feature of 
this method. 


Batavia System: It reconciles the individual instructiom 
and the class teaching. Two different classes of teachers are 
required in this system of education. One class of teachers is 
required for teaching the normal children and another class of 
teachers for educationally back-ward children. Individual 
attention is being given to the back ward children to improve 
their personality. 


Basic System of Education : Mr. M. K. Gandhi published: 
the scheme of Basic education in the Harijan Patrika in 1937.. 


The main principle is to impart education for the deve- 
lopment of the physical intellectual and moral aspects of a 
Child’s life and in order to do that Gandhiji prescribes crafts: 


centred education. 


Main features of Basic education : Basic education must 
be craft-centred and activity-based. A child by self-activity 


I. Philo. Edu.—18 
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in learning a craft will be self-dependent—he will be able to 
earn when he will learn. 


Though .the subjects of studies are divided into different 
groups but behind these subjeets, there is a unity. This unity 
is revealed through the correlation of studies and will explain 
the integrated nature of the curriculum. 


Basic education lays stress not on the subjects but on the 
method, the activity method. 


As the education is intimately connected with the day to 
“day experiences of the child and is life-centric, it develops 
the social qualities like co-operation, self-restraint and honesty 
vin the child. 
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‘Questions : 


1. Make a comparative study of the kindergarten system 
and the Montessori’s system of education. 
2. Give a short description of the Dalton Plan and 
"discuss its merits and demerits. e 
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3. Give a critical estimate of the Dalton plan as an orga- 
nisation of school work stating possibilities for its adoption in 
your school. 

4. Discuss the advantages and limitations of the Project 
Method. E 

5. Discuss the logical and psychological methods of 
teaching and explain how they are applicable to curricular 
subjects. 

6. Give a critical estimate of the efficacy of the Project 
as a method of learning in the School. What are its 
imperfections ? 

7. Why is project method called a method of ‘learning by 
doing’? Give examples of some projects that can be under- 
taken in your school. 

8. Give a critical estimate of Basic education asa method 
of progressive education. 

9. Compare Dalton Plan with Winnetka Plan and discuss 
the advantages of Winnetka Plan. 

10. Give a short description of the Decroli Plan. 


CHAPTER XX 


Assessment or Examination: 


Education is closely associated with examination. In order 
to determine how far an educand has been influenced and what 
sort of change has been brought in him by education, exami- 
nation becomes necessary. Moreover, examination is not’ 
meant only for testing achievements but it does help us in 
obtaining an insight into the structure of mental life and the 
nature of intelligence. Examination also affords a knowledge 
of the mental differences that distinguish individuals. It helps 
the educational specialists to group children into suitable 
classes and allocate pupils to Secondary Schools and helps in 


assessing the child’s progress, Vocational guidance also is 
largely dependent on examination. 


In order to group children on the basis of examination, the 


individual’s abilities, aptitudes, attainments, interests and 
attitudes are to be assessed. 


Abilities : Individuals differ both in quality and quantity 
of intelligence. Intelligence may be broadly classified in three 
broad categories. They are general intelligence, verbal intelli- ' 
gence and practical-spatial intelligence. “Variations in these 
three kinds of intelligence are sufficient to make possible allo- 
cation of primary school children into Secondary Schools, even 
though tests of verbal intelligence and spatial intelligence 
correlate to the extent of +0.5, Owing to the common 
presence of general intelligence.” y 


Thurstone finds that the primary abilities with Americar 


d. EA. Peel—Psychological basis of Education, Page 151: 
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pupils include verbal ability, word fluency, numerical ability, 
memory, spatial ability, reasoning and perception. 


However, this intelligence testing can not truly predict the 
future of the child. It can not be said that the exceptionally 
bright child will become a Newton, Goethe or Rabindranath. 
Many other conditions have to be fulfilled. The ideal condi- 
tions for a brilliant child are that his home and sorroundings 
should be cultured and intellectually stimulating. 


Aptitudes : Aptitude means potentiality of an individual 
which makes him successful in an occupation or school 
attainment. We are careful to find out aptitude for academic, 
abstract and bookish education on the one hand and apti- 
tudes for practical, constructive, creative technical education 
on the other. Sometimes the question may arise whether 
such aptitudes for the two broad fields of study do really 
exist? Peel affirms that “the tests and other situations desig- 
ned to measure the aptitudes correlate very significantly with 
the later measure of attainment in the grammar or technical 


school subjects”. t 


This measure of success is the criterion and the correlation 
between aptitude tests and the criterion gives the predictive 
power of tests: The writer (in his M. A. Thesis, London 
University) for the selection of pupils of technical schools— 
art, commerce and technical, uses the sum totals of standardised 
school marks in general subjects and in technical subjects 
obtained by the pupils after one year’s progress in the school, 
as criteria for technical school children and he uses YV. S. 18, 
V. S. 19 of Dr. C. M. Fleming and V. S. 20 of Dr. E. A. Peel 
to predict the success. Good correlations were obtained. 
These research findings were very much appreciated by P. E. 
Vernon in his book ‘Selection for Secondary Education’. 


Itis admitted that aptitude for technical drawing, wood 
work etc. can be predicted by tests. 


iE, A. Peel—Psychological Basis of Education. Page 155. 
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Attaisments: Individual pupils differ largely in school 
attainments both qualitatively and quantitatlvely due to varia- 
tions in abilities, interests and opportunities. Objective tests 
of attainment and ability, written examination, cumulative 
school records are useful in determining the attainments. But 
the application of the standardised intelligence tests should not 
be omitted. 


Interests : Interests ina particular subject is of great 
importance in a child’s education. Lambart and Peel devised 
a method for assessing relative interest in academic and 
practical subjects. This method makes use of information and 
vocabulary tests. Sex differences in interest for different types 
of activity are indicated by such interest tests as the Kuder 
preference record designed specially as measures of vocational 
preferences. On the average, males show preference for 
mechanical, computational and scientific work and female 
averages indicate greater interest in literary, musical and 
artistic social services, 


It can be said in conclusion that (1) Clear-cut differences in 
intellectual ability can be marked in general intelligence (2) at 
11 years of age two aptitudes —aptitude for academic, bookish 
learning and aptitude for visual practical—mechanical attain- 
ments can be discerned. 


These are all helpful to allocation and guidance. 


Now, let us consider the functions and purpose of examina- 
tion. On analysing the methods of examination we find that 
— (1) Examination measures the achievements of the pupil i 
(2) It also measures the efficiency of teacher ; (3) examination 
also measures the efficiency of teaching method; (4) 1t 
predicts the future performance of the pupil (prognosis) ; (5) It 
also provides motivation to learning; (6) Examination has 
diagnostic value also. 


The purpose of examination has become a matter of 
guidance and not of estimating attainment and assessing 


' 
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capacity only. There is also tendency. to collect more informa- 
tion about the individual candidate cumulatively ‘either by 
interview, school record or teacher’s estimates. There is also a 
movement away from the subjective essay type examination 
towards the objective methods exemplified in standardised 
intelligence tests. 


Kandel believes that the only legitimate function of examin- 
ation should be that of guidance. 


Nature and conditions of selective examination: Perfor-- 
mance in a selective examination is expected to have a high 
correlation with later performance in Secondary Schools or in 
colleges. It is often found that examination fails in this respect 
because of unreliable elements in examination. This unrelia- 
bility is mainly due to lack of objectivity in marking and 
ambiguity in questions. Often it happens that the same 
examiner gives different marks to the same subject (pupil), 
at different times. There are differences of opinion regarding 
merit of answers. Even when two examiners examine the 
same paper, their marks differ. It is found by the psycho- 
logists that co-efficient correlation between the marks of 
the-two examiners can never be more than 0.6. It often lacks 
in validity—the examination fails to examine the particular 
trait for which the examination is made. This subjective type 
of examination lays more stress on memorisation than om 


understanding. 
An objective intelligence test which is normally very reliable 


may not sample sufficiently, the attainments acquired during 


the primary stage, which are very much relevant to achieve- 


Ment in the secondary stage. Thus the total predictive 


power of examination depends upon the validity (scope) and 
reliability. 

Mcclelland observes “In view of the fact that the correlation 
is higher with the tests than with examination, we must not be 
unprepared to find that a combination of an intelligence test 
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with an examination is better for sclection purposes than its 
combination with scholastic tests”. 


It is now admitted by the western psychologists like Rutter, 
Peel and Emmett that the standardised intelligence test is the 
best single predictor of achievement at school certificate 
whether the examination is considered primarily from the Arts 
or Science side. 


Objective tests offer better reliability but many question 
whether they are suflicient for prognostic purposes at the end 
of the Primary school years. There is insistence fer this reason 


on the inclusion of English Language composition in the 11+ 
examination. 


School leaving Examination: At the end of the Secondary 
course, there should be an external examination to make pro- 
vision for a leaving certificate. The school certificate serves 4 
dual purpose—it records the pupils’ progress and tests the 
results of the course of education in the Secondary Schools 


following the curriculum and provides for entry to universities 
and professions. 


The advantages of the certificate examination : (1) it gives a 
clear cut aim for pupils, teachers and parents ; (2) its external 
nature gives it an accepted impartiality and objectivity ; 
(3) employers require a universal standard and which can not 
be attained by internal assessment and (4) it gives a real 


stimulus to the pupil placing a premium on powers of 
attainment, sustained effort and vision. 


Examination is intended to follow a syllabus but it can not 
be denied that the examination in its turn has a restricting 
effect on curriculum, home work, pupil and teacher. The 

_ €xamination controls the subjects which are examined and the 
curriculum tends to be narrowed in content to examinable 
subjects and the creative subjects and extra-curricular materials 
may be neglected. 
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Mit also induces cramming and 
-range of knowledge of the pupils. Teale ieee en 
sense that it fails to test the particular ability or Nene R a 
‘which the test is made. In examining, for exam a i 
knowłedge of History, if the examiner wants to Rie 3 i 
capacity for expression, neatness in writing etc. ae ihe 
examinees, naturally the knowledge of History is not prone 


‘tested. 


Examination may develop unhealthy competitive spirit in 
the examinees. It often fails to test the all-round development 


of personality of the pupils. 


The following ste 
ps have been taken for the reformati è 
examination : EA 


(1) Preparation of objective type of intelligence tests ; 
(2) Standardised tests and (3) Evaluation and cumulative 


record card. 


Formation of intelligence tests : In the preparation of an 
intelligence test, a psychologist should define intelligence and 


formulate a working conception of it. On the basic of this, 


he should prepare the test items experimentally. That which 
we think, distinguishes intelligent behaviour determines the test 


‘and examination items we use. 


Ebbinghaus stresses on 


Different concepts of intelligence : 
According to 


integration or systhesis in intelligent behaviour. 
Binet, good Judgment and reasoning are essential parts of 


Stern holds that intelligence is the ability 


intelligent action. 
recognies abstract 


to adjust to new situations. Terman 
thinking in intelligent behaviour. 


To Thorndike intelligence is the capacity to form associa- 


tions. Knight, R. in his ‘Intelligence and intelligence testing’ 
defines intelligence “‘as the capacity for relational constructive 
thinking, directed to the attainment of some end”. 
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According to Hamley, an intelligent person must be able 
to carry out the following operations : 

(1) Classifying material (2) Finda name fora class of 
material (3) Order the members ofaclass (4) Correlate the 
members of two ordered classes. Hamley took his four 
principles from the field of mathematical logic. 


Examples following the principles of Hamley are given 
below for intelligence tests : 


First principle—Find out the unlike word andi 
uuderline it : 


Apple, mango, plum, Rose, pear. 


Second principle—Look at the following words, find the 
word which is the general word. 


Apple, mango, pear, fruit, plum. 


Third principle—Imagine the following words placed ini 
order and underline the one which would come in the middle : 

Platinum, Gold, Copper, Silver, Tin. 

Forth principle—underline the word on the right which) 
should go into the blank space : 

Rain : wet :: fire . . . burns, big, hor, smoky, extinguished. 

Adapted from E. A. Peels Psychological Basis of Education. 


Types of [utelligence tesis: There are two broad classes: 
of tests—individual tests and group tests. Individual tests 
were first devised by Binet. Notable revisions are made by 
Burt and Terman and Merrill. Most performance tests like 
Kohs Blocks design, cube construction, Alexander’s Pass along 
are all individual tests. 


Group test of intelligence enables the psychologists to test 
large groups of children at once and it is used for the purpose 
of grading and selection of pupils for different forms of educa- 
tion. Itis used by research workers in order to ‘investigate 
the qualities of intelligence and predict aptitudes. 
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The tests are mostly timed (20-60 minutes time). The test 
items are arranged in order of difficulty. There are generally 
the omnibus form in which the testee~ 
o a time limit set for the whole test ; 


hich the test is made up of several 
timed and arranged 


two forms of group tests : 
proceeds through the test t 
or the sub-test form in W 


subtests each of which is separately 
in order of difficulty. Each sub-test contains one kind of items. 


say, one made of analogies, another of reasoning and so on. 


Actually most of the tests used for selecting pupils for 
secondary education combine speed and power, that is, the 
items are arranged in order of difficulty and a time limit is also 


set on the test. 


he standardised objective group tést are 


The advantages of t 
d and that the children’s 


that ambiguous questions are omitte 
answers can be marked objectively and quickly. 


Group tests of intelligence may, be verbal, pictorial or 


symbolic and spatial. The reliability of verbal tests is generally 
very high. The verbal group test can be used with advantage 
for normal children who have a reasoning age of not less than 
eight years. Group pictorial tests may be used for young 
children and non-readers. They possess verbalised thought 


through the medium of pictures, but do not require reading 
attainments. 


Group non-verbal tests make use of abstract geometrical 


patterns. Some non-verbal tests (Jenkins test) claim to measure 
measured by a 


general intelligence “s’- The amount of ‘g 
non-verbal test however is rarely so high as that measured by 
a verbal test. 

only used in group tests 


A list of types of items comm 
1 concepts and methods 


in conformity with recognised logica 
are given below : 


Verbal Tests: (1) In each of the 
or numbers there is one which is most un 


following rows of words 
like the others in the; 
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same row. Find this word or number and draw a line 
under it. 

(a) Chair, Cheque, Cushion, Table, Carpet. 

(b) 16, 5, 8, 24, 28 

(2) The set of words below can be arranged in order. 
Think of each set arranged in order and draw a line under the 
first word or number and the last. 

(a) Neck, legs, head, stomach, chest. 

(b) Pleasing, ugly, beautiful, loath some, ordinary. 

(3) In each of the rows below, each sentence can be com- 
pleted by one of the words or numbers on the right. Find this 
word or number and draw a line under it. 


~ (a) Sea is to herring as sky is to—bird, lark, dive, sea, 
swift. 


(b) Water is to air as barge is to—pond, slow, today, 
helicopter, water. 


(4) In the example given below, you find that ted, yellow, 
blue, green are all colours and so the word ‘colour’ has been 
underlined. 


Example—Red, blue, yellow, colour, green. 

Do the Same —carrots, turnips, cabbages, beans. 

(5) Reasoning tests : Shyam can run faster than Jadu but 
not so fast as Hari, Madhu runs faster than Hari. 

(a) Who is the fastest runner 2 Shyam. Jadu, Hari, Madhu. 

(b) Who is the slowest runner? Shyam, Jadu, Hari, 
Madhu. 

(6) Tick off the statement below which must be true. 

(a) The first battle of Panipath took place between Akbar 
and Himoo. 

(b) The Everest is the highest peak of the Himalayas. 

(c) Fahian visited India during the rule of Harshabardhan. 

(7) Multiple choice Test : Some short questions are given 


below with answers to choose. Give the correct choice of 
answers : 
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a) Who did win the Nobel Prize first in India ? Gandhiji, 
Rabindranath, C. V. Raman, Jaharlal. Š 


b) Who did ascend the throne of Delhi after Akbar ? 
Jehangir. Shajahan. Humayun, Auringzeb. 


c) Which is the most thickly populated state in India ? 
West-Bengal, Kerala, Bihar. 

8) Analogy test; This test depends more upon imagina 
tion. A relation is given between two objects or things or 
persons. The testee is asked to find out the object or person 
having the same sort of relation with the third object or 
person given. 


a) The relation between father and son, find out the 
relation between teacher and—? 


b) A fish is to water ; Bird is to—? 
c) Sorrow to happiness ; darkness to— ? 


Individual tests: Group tests are objective in the marking 
but not very accurate in ascertaining the emotional differences. 
Individual tests are slower but give clearer improssion of the 
Individual tests are suitable for border 


pupil being tested. 
They are preferred for younger 


line cases or abnormal cases. 
children who can not read. 


Statistical concepts required in intelligence testing : All 
tests whether individual or group must be reliable and 
valid. The tests will be reliable when they yield consistent 
results that is when a person is tested on two occasions by the 
same test, his score will remain unaltered. Kelly suggests that 
when test is to be used for group assessment purposes a relia- 
bility co-efficient of 50 or higher is required. When the test is 
to be used for individual measurement purpose a reliability 


co-efficient of 94 or higher is needed. 


The test must be valid, that is, it must test what the tester 
wants to test. A test should correlate highly with other assess- 
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ments of intelligence. Reliability and validity are expressed 
in terms of correlations co-efficients between two applications 
of the same test to the same population and between the test 
and the criterion. The test-retest technique seems to be the 
most satisfactory way of measuring reliability. Paterson, D. G. 
etal write—“The most satisfactory way of measuring reliability 
is to retest a group of individuals with exactly the same test 
formerly used, after a period of time sufficiently long to 
counter act effect from practice, and before there could be any 
considerable change in the subjects with respect to the trait 
tested. The correlation co-efficient between the scores in the 
original tests and the retests may be used as a measure of the 
degree of correspondence between the two’’.' 


An intelligence test should not only be objective, reliable 
and valid but it must be standardised. In standardising the 
scores, we must know something about frequency distribution. 
Itis found that most children score marks around the average 
or mean and the number of children making scores above and 
below the mean diminishes. We measure the dispersion OT 
scatter of the marks about the mean by standard deviation 
Different tests are said to be standardised when their marks 
are referred to the same meanand the same standard 
deviration. 


Standardisation is also possible on 1. Q. basis. 


The norm of a group test is, the number of items passed 

by a given age group, and a child has a mental age (M.A.) of 

ten years (for example) if he answers as many items correctly 

as the averge child of ten years of age. The child’s actual age 

(number of years since birth is the chronological age (C A.) 
M. A. 


L Q= e a * 100 


In this method of computing intelligence quotients we are 
comparing a child not with other children of the same age 


j, Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests. 
The, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1390 Page 26. 
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group but with those of different age group. When a group 
teit is standardised to a mean of 100 and a standard deviation 
of 15, it is said to be standardised to an I Q. basis. 


Intelligencetest scores are influenced by extraneous factors. 
Loyell, K in his Educational Psychology and children, London 
1958, has given a very good summary of the criticisms of 
‘intelligence tests. These are :— 

(1) The tests are not reliable test of innate intelligence, 
in that the ability to work them is affected by education and 
‘environment generally. 

(2) Intelligence tests are unfair because those who cannot 
‘think quickly are penalized. 

(3) It is possible to give practice and coach for intelli- 
gence tests. 

(4) Intelligence tests measure abilities other than general 
intelligence or ‘g’. 

(5) Performance in an intelligence test is dependent upon 
ithe emotional mood of the subject. 

(6) There is a mistaken notion among some people con- 
‘cerning with an intelligence test supposed to measure and to 
belittle it when it fails to predict traits and abilities which were 


never indicated to. 

(7) Some people have decried the use of intelligence tests 
on the ground that they do not accurately predict performance 
in school work, employment or other real life situations. 

It may~be noted that all these criticisms are not valid as 
some of the objections raised can be removed. 


Reformation of Essay type examination : 


Objective tests are no doubt very useful in prognosis and 
in measurement. of achievements but specialised knowledge is 
required in constructing suitable tests. Standardisation of 
tests is costly. Reformatian of essay type examination has 
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become a necessity and in order to do that, we should con- 
sider the following very carefully :— 


(1) In setting the question ona particular subject, the 
aim of teaching the subject should be clearly understood ; 

(2) Reliability of examination will be improved with the 
introduction of good many questions on the subject, but the 
questions will not be lengthy ; (short answer type). 


(3) No repetition of the same question in different forms ; 


(4) The language of the question should be clear and not 
ambiguous ; 


(5) The same answer paper should be examined by morc 
than one examiner ; 

(6) Mudaliar Commission Suggests —‘‘The system of sym- 
bolic rather than numerical marking should be adopted for 
evaluating and grading the work of the pupil in external 


and internal examinations and in maintaining the school 
records”. 


Educational Eyalution : 


The aim of education is no longer acquirement of know- 
ledge and skill, rather education aims at all round deyelop- 
ment of the personality of a child. Evaluation thus is needed to 
evaluate the intellectual, physical, social, moral and religious 
development of the individual personality as a whole. W. S. 
Monroe makes a difference between evaluation and measure- 
ment. He says “in measurement, the emphasis is upon single 
aspect of subject matter, achievements or specific skills and 
abilities, whereas in evalution, the emphasis is upom broad 
personality and major objectives of educational programme”. 


The following steps may be followed for evaluation : 


(1) The clear-cut objectives of curriculum should be 
borne in mind. The curriculum will be so made as to help in 
the development of all round personality ; 


(2) Manifestations of the personality traits through specific 
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behaviours should be carefully observed and classified for 
measurement ; 


(3) If standardised tests for evaluating these traits expre- 
ssed through behaviour are not available, suitable personality 
_ tests should have to be evolved ; 


(4) Cumulative record cards are to be maintained. 


(5) Essay type examination and objective tests may be 
combined for the assessment and evaluation purpcse. 


In Radhakrishnan Commission report it is stated: “By 
itself this type (Essay type) of examination may not be, 
expected to fulfil the basic conditions of a good test, but in 
conjunction with more objective techniques, it may be ut ‘ised 
to great advantage. More over, until such time as objective 
examinations at all educational levels are evolved, this type 
will hold the field. It should, therefore, be the concern of 
all educational organisations to improve this type also. This 
improvement can be brought about in the selection of test 
content, in the framing of questions, and in the scoring of 
results. The exact purpose of the examination must be under- 
stood by both the examiner and the students. The emphasis 
in this type of examination should be expressly on thought 
acute reasoning critical exposition, creative interpretation 
and other types of mental activity in relation to the materials 


of the course”. 

P. E. Vernon in his ‘Personality Tests and Assessments” 
gives an account of the chief methods of tests and assessments 
of personality. He discusses : interviews ; performance and 


cognitive tests ; personality ratings (of traits) ; self-rating and 
personality questionairs ; measurement of attitudes, projection 


techniques ete. 

Elaborate discussion in the subject will make this chapter 
lengthy and so the readers are advised to consult Vernon’s 
book referred to above. 

Phil. Edu. 19 
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Cumulative Record Card : 


In the modern system of education, the educator must 
know the whole child. Education aims at the all-round— 
physical, mental, social, moral and religious development of 
a child. In order to know a child it is necessary to prepare 
arecord card for each stage of a pupil’s schooling. The 
ı Mudaliar Commission recommends—“For this purpose a 
proper system of school records should be maintained for 
‘every pupil indicating the work done by him in the school 
from day to day, month to month, term to term, year to year. 
Such a school record wiil present a clear and continuous 
statement of the attainment of the child in different intellectul 
Pyjsuits throghout the successive stages of his education. 


It will also contain a progressive evaluation of development 
in other directions of no less importance, such as the growth 


of his interest, aptitudes and personality traits, his social ° 


adjustment, the practical and social activities in which he takes 
part. In other words, it will give a complete career, such 
records should be common feature of all schools all over the 
country”. 


Contents of record cards : A child’s personality includes his 
nature, abilities, emotional and temperamental qualities, his 
school attainments and his interests. Something of child’s 
physique, health and family back-gound will also be included 
in‘the record card. 


The contents are : 


1. Name, age, date of birth, date of admission in the 
school, class etc. 


2. Physical make up—Has the child any physical defect ? 
How impressive is his physical appearance ; his height. 
weight etc. 

3. Attainments—How well is he educationally? Any 
physical attainment ? 
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4. Intelligence Quotient measured by standardised tests : 


5. His character, regularity in attendance, punctuality, 
sense of responsibility etc. 

6. Special aptitude—Does he express himself freely in 
speech and in writing ? Does he draw well? Has he musical 
talent ? 

7. Interests—Has he intellectual interest? Is he social, 
physically active, artistic ? 

8. Is he dependable ? Is he self-reliant ? 

9, Circumstances— What are the economic circumstances ? 
Family relations ? Parental occupation. 


Record card is a systematic body of information about the 
individual. Very much importance has therefore been laid 
upon maintaining record cards. The Mudaliar Commission 
recommends as—‘‘In order to find out the pupil’s all round 
progress and to determine his future, a proper system of 
school records should be maintained for every pupil indicating 
the work done by him for time and his attainments in different 
spheres”. 

The materials obtained from the record cards may be used 
for information, for prognosis and for diagnostic purposes. 
Record cards are to be prepared for each stage ofa pupil’s 
schooling—in the infant school, the Junior school and the 


Secondary school. 


The infant school record card is for information and to 
record the child’s adjustment to the group life of the school 


which he has newly joined from the security of family protec- 


tion and his early intellectual showing and emotional and 


social development. 


The special purpose of the Junior School record card is to 
provide informatión needed for allocation to different types of 
secondary schools. It helps in educational guidance. The 
principal purpose of maintaining Secondary school record 
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card is to furnish details of abilities, attainments, a a 
and interests that would enable the educator to advise $ e 
pupil about a vocation. The main objective of this is vocatio- 
nal guidance. 


~ SUMMARY 


The purpose of examination is to determine the progress 
and development of a child by being educated. It also affords 
a knowledge of the mental differences that distinguish indi- 
viduals. Examination helps in grouping children into suitable 
classes for allocation. Vocational guidance largely depends 
on examination. 

For grouping children, their abilities, aptitudes, attain- 
ments, itterests and attitudes are to be assessed. 


Abilities— Individuals differ in intelligence qualitatively 
and quantitatively. Variations in intelligence make allocation 
possible. 


It ts admitted however, that intelligence testing cannot 
truly predict the future of the child. 


It cannot be said that exceptionally bright child will 
always become a great man. 


Aptitudes : Aptitude means potentiality. Examinatio? 
or testing wants to measure potentialities. We think © 
aptitude for academic, abstract and bookish education 20 


aptitude for practical, constructive, creative technical educa” 
tion. 


Attainments: Individual pupils differ in school attait 
ments both qualitatively and quantitatively due to variations 
in intelligence, interests and opportunities. Objective tests 
of attainment and ability, cumulative school records 4/° 
useful in determining the attainments. The application of the 
standardi ed intelligence tests should not be omitted. 
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Interests : Interest in a particular subject is very impor- 
tant in a child’s education. 
There are sex differences in interests. 


In conclusion, it can be said that clear-cut differences in 
intellectual ability can be marked in general intelligence and 
at 11 +, aptitudes for academic and practical learning can be 


discerned. 


Functions of examination : 


(1) It measures achievements of the pupils ; (2) it also 
measures teachers’ efficiency: (3) it measures efficiency of 
teaching method and (4) it predicts the future performance of 
the pupil (prognosis) ; (5) it motivates learning ; (6) it has 
diagnostic value also. 


Examination now is moving from subjectivity towards 
objectivity and standardised intelligence tests are taking the 
place of essay type examination. 

Kandel legitimate function of examination should be 


guidance. 
Nature and conditions of selective Examination : 


Performance in selective examination is expected high 
correlation with later performance in Secondary schools and 
colleges. Unreliability of examination is due to lack of objec- 
tivity in marking and ambiguity in questions. 


An objective intelligence test is normally reliable, But its 
predictivity depends on validity (scope and reliability). A 
combination of examination and objective intelligence test is 
better for selection purpose. 


School leaving Examination: At the end of Secondary 
course, there should be an external examination. ` The school 
certificate records the pupils’ progress and tests the results of 
the course of education in the Secondary schools. The advan- 
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tages are: It gives clear-cut aim for pupils, teachers and 
parents ; its external nature for its impartiality and universal 
standard become acceptable to employers ; it also gives real 
stimulus for further attainments and success. 


Examination follows a syllabus, but it has restricting 
influense on curriculum. 

Examination also encourages cramming and fails to 
properly test the range. of knowledge. 


Steps taken for the reformation of examination : Prepa 
tion of objective type of intelligence tests ; Standardised tests ; 
Evaluation and cumulative record card. 


In formation of intelligence tests, the nature of intelligence 
should be known—formulation of a working concept of intelli- 
gence is necessary. 


Hamley holds that an intelligent person must be able to 
carry out the following operations :— 

(a) Classifying material ; (b) Naming the class ; (c) Order” 
ing the members of the class and (d) Correlate the members of 
two ordered classes. 


Examples given following the principles of Hamly. 
Type of Intelligence Tests : 


Individual tests and Group tests: Individual tests were first 
devised by Binet and revisions of the tests were made by ma 
Terman and Merrill. Most performance tests like Koh'’s 
Blocks, Cube construction ; Alexander’s Passalong tests are 
individual tests. 


Group tests of intelligence help the Psychologists tO test 
large groups of children at’once and are used for the purpos? 
of grading and selection of pupils for different forms ° 
education. 


3 5 ; ed 
Most of the tests used for selection purpose combine Spe 
and Power—time limit and arranged in order of difficulty- 
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From standardised objective tests, ambiguous questions are 
omitted and the children’s answers are marked objectively and 
quickly. 


Group tests of intelligence may be verbal, pictorial or sym- 
bolic and spatial, The reliability of verbal tests is very high. 


Group pictorial tests may be used for young children and 
non-readers. 


Group non-verbal tests make use of abstract geometrical 
patterns. Non-verbal tests measure general intelligence but the 
amount of ‘g is not so high as measured by verbal test. 


Statistical concepts-required in intelligence testing : 


All tests whether individual or group must be reliable and 
valid. They should yield consistent results on different occa- 
sions and the scores will remain almost the same. 


In a group assessment test, reliability co-efficient of “50 
at least is required and when the test is used for individual 
measurement, the reliability co-efficient of °94 or higher is 
needed. 


The test must be valid, that is it must test what the tester 
wants to test. Reliability and validity expressed in terms 
of correlation co-efficients between two applications of the 


same test to the same population. 


An intelligence test must not only be reliable, valid and 
obiective but it must also be standardised. 


In order to standardise a test the frequency distribution 
must be considered. Most children score marks around the 
mean or average. We measure the dispersion or scatter of the 
marks about the mean by standard deviation. Different tests 
are said to be standardised, when the marks refer to the same 


mean and the same standard deviation. 
Standardisation is also possible on I. Q. basis. 
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When a group test is standardised to a mean of 100 and 
standard devition of 15, it is said to be standardised to an 
I. Q. basis. 


Reformation of Essay type examination : 


(a) The aim of teaching the subject should be clearly 
understood ; (b) Good many questions should be set but short 
answer type ; (c) No repetition of the same question (d) The 
language should be unambiguous. (e) The same answer script 
should be examined by more than one examiner (f) Symbolic 
marking and not numerical marking. 


Educational Evaluation : 
Education aimsat all-round development— physical, intellec- 


tual, moral, social etc. Evaluation is needed for evaluation of 
the personality—the totality of the child. 


The following steps may be followed in evaluation : 


(a) The clear-cut objective of the curriculum. (b) Personality 
tests should be evolved. (c) Cumulative record cards 
to be maintained ;(d) The personality traits should be 
scientifically classified for testing ; (e) Objective tests and 
Essay type examination should be combined as in Essay type 
examination, the examinee can express himself freely— 
he can exhibit his skill of expression and his depth of 
knowledge. 


Cumulative record card : 


In order to know a child, it is necessary to prepare @ 
record card for each stage of schooling. 


The record will contain a progressive evaluation of develop- 
ment in other dircetions of no less importance such as the 
growth of his interest, aptitudes and personality traits, his 


social adjustment, the practical and social activities in which he 
takes part. 
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‘Contents of records : 


A child’s personality will include his abilities, emotional 
and temperamental qualities, his school attainments and his 
interests. 


Physical make up of the child will also be included. 
Character of the child—regularity in attendance, punctua- 
lity, sense of responsibility—special aptitudes— Intelligence 
quotients all these wtll be included. 


Record cards are to be prepared for each stage of the 
pupil’s schooling—Junior, Infant and Secondary. 


The main purpose of maintaining Secondary school record 
card is to show details of abilities, attainments, aptitudes and 
interests, that would help the educator, the administrator to 
advise the pupil about vocation in life, that is, vocational 
guidance. 
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Questions : 


1. Discuss the merits and demerits of public examination. 
Can examination be improved ? 


2. Enumerate and explain the advantages and disadvan- 


tages of new types of tests. 
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3. Discuss the value and limitations of the examination 
he'd by an external body as the final evaluation of school 


education. 

4. Whatare the defects of the existing system of examina- 
tion? How would you bring about the reforms in the 
system ? > 

5. Critically examine the following : 


“Success in examination should be the principal aim of 
education”. 


6. What is evaluation and what is its role in education ? 
Discuss the various ways and means for assessing the more 


worthy outcome of education and the all round development 
of the personality of the pupil. 
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